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COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 1959 


MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuscommirTresE No, 1, 


Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice at 10 a.m., Hon. Brent 
Spence presiding. 
Present : Messrs. Spence, Brown, Reuss, Widnall, Mrs. Dwyer, and 
Mr. Miller. 
[H.R. 5944, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To expand the public facility loan program of the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1959.” 

Sec. 2. Title II of the Housing Amendments of 1955 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“TITLE II—COMMUNITY FACILITY LOANS 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Src. 201. It has been the policy of the Congress to assist, wherever possible, 
municipalities and other political subdivisions of States to provide the services 
and facilities essential to the health and welfare of the people of the United 
States. The Congress finds that in many instances municipalities or other poli- 
tical subdivisions of States, which seek to provide essential community facilities, 
are unable to raise the necessary funds at a reasonable cost. 

“The Congress finds that the immediate construction of these essential com- 
munity facilities would enhance the health and welfare of the people of the 
United States and would reduce unemployment and stimuiate business activity. 

“It is the purpose of this title to authorize the extension of credit to assist in 
the provision of essential community facilities by municipalities and other politi- 
cal subdivisions of States, where such credit is not otherwise available on equally 
favorable terms and conditions. 

“The foregoing declarations of policy and findings apply equally in the case of 
nonprofit hospitals, and it is likewise the purpose of this title to authorize the ex- 
tension of credit to assist in the provision of those facilities. 


“FEDERAL LOANS 


“Src. 202. (a) The Housing and Home Finance Administrator, acting through 
the Community Facilities Administration, is authorized to purchase the securities 
and obligations of, or to make loans (including construction loans) to, munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions of States (including public agencies and 
instrumentalities of one or more municipalities or other political subdivisions in 
the same State), to finance the construction, repair, or improvement of specific 
community facilities under State, municipal, or other applicable law; and to 
purchase the securities and obligations of, or to make loans to, nonprofit hos- 
pitals to finance specific projects for hospital construction, repair, or improve- 
ment. No such purchase or loan shall be made for payment of ordinary govern- 
mental or nonprofit operating expenses. 
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“(b) The powers granted in subsection (a) of this section shall be subject to 
the following restrictions and limitations: 

“(1) No financial assistance shall be extended under this section unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not otherwise available on equally favorable 
terms and conditions, and, in the case of assistance extended through the pur- 
chase of securities or obligations, unless such securities or obligations, after being 
offered for sale to the public after duly advertised notice, cannot otherwise be 
sold on equally favorable terms and conditions; and all securities and obliga- 
tions purchased and all loans made under this section shall be of such sound value 
or so secured as reasonably to assure retirement or repayment, and such loans 
may be made either directly or in cooperation with banks or other lending insti- 
tutions through agreements to participate or by the purchase of participations or 
otherwise. 

““(2) No securities or obligations shall be purchased and no loans shall be made 
under this section, including renewals or extensions thereof, which have maturity 
dates in excess of forty years. 

“(3) Any securities or obligations purchased and any loan made under this 
bection shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Administrator which shall 
be not more than the total of one-quarter of 1 per centum per annum added to 
the rate of interest in effect under section 203 (for funds obtained by the Admin- 
istrator from the Secretary of the Treasury) at the time such securities or obliga- 
tions are purchased or such loan is made. 

“(4) No financial assistance shall be extended under this section for the con- 
struction, repair, or improvement of any public or nonprofit hospital involving 
an increase in the number of beds, unless the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service finds, and certifies to the Administrator, that the project is in 
conformity with the applicable State plan approved under section 623 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 291f). 

“(5) No more than 10 per centum of the funds made available for financial 
assistance under this section from the revolving fund established by section 
203(b) shall be used to extend such assistance with respect to projects in any one 
State. 

“(6) At least 25 percentum of the funds made available for financial assist- 
ance under this section from the revolving fund established by section 203 (b) 
shall be set aside and used exclusively to extend such assistance with respect to 
projects in communities having a population of thirty-five thousand or less 
aceording to the most recent decennial census. 


“FIN ANCING 


“Src. 203. (a) In order to finance activities under this title, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized and empowered to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time, in an amount not exceeding $1,000,000,000 in the aggregate, 
notes and other obligations. Such obligations shall be in such forms and 
denominations, and have such maturities and be subject to such terms and con- 
ditions, as may be prescribed by the Administrator, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or other obligations shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury which shall not be more 
than the average annual interest rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming a part of the public debt as computed at the end 
of the fiscal year next preceding the issuance by the Administrator of such notes 
or other obligations and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase any notes 
and other obligations of the Administrator issued hereunder and for such purpose 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a public debt transaction 
to proceeds from the sale of any securities, issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which securities may be issued 
under such Act, as amended, are extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury may at any time sell 
any of the notes or other obligations acquired by him under this section. All 
redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of such notes 
4 other obligations shall be treated as public debt transactions of the United 

tates. 

“(b) Funds borrowed under this section, together with repayments on account 
of financial assistance extended under this section and financial assistance ex- 
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tended or committed for under this title before the enactment of the Community 
Facilities Act of 1959, shall constitute a revolving fund to be used by the Adminis- 
trator for the purpose of this title. 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 204. In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this title the Administrator shall (in addition to 
any authority otherwise vested in him) have the functions, powers, and duties 
set forth in section 402, except subsection (c)(2) and the second sentence of 
subsection (b), of the Housing Act of 1950. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to carry out this title. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 205. (a) As used in this title— 

“(1) the term ‘States’ means the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Territories and possessions of 
the United States ; 

“(2) the term ‘community facilities’ means works for the storage, treat- 
ment, purification, or distribution of water; sewage, sewage treatment, and 
sewer facilities; and public hospitals and public nursing homes ; 

“(3) the term ‘hospital’ means a general, tuberculosis, mental, chronic 
disease, or other type of hospital, and related facilities such as laboratories, 
outpatient departments, nurses’ home and training facilities, and central 
service facilities operated in connection with hospitals, but does not include 
any hospital furnishing primarily domiciliary care ; 

“(4) the term ‘nonprofit hospital’ means a hospital which is owned and 
operated by one or more nonprofit corporations or associations no part of 
the net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual ; and 

“(5) the term ‘nursing home’ means a facility for the accommodation of 
convalescents or other persons who are not acutely ill and not in need of 
hospital care, but who require skilled nursing care and related medical 
services— 

“(A) which is operated in connection with a hospital, or 

“(B) in which such nursing care and medical services are prescribed 
by, or are performed under the general direction of, persons licensed 
to practice medicine or surgery in the State. 


“PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE AND FORTY-HOUR WEEK 


“Sec. 206. (a) The Administrator shall take such action as may be necessary 
to insure that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcon- 
tractors on projects assisted under this title (1) shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on the same type of work on similar construction 
in the immediate locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the Act of August 30, 1935 (Davis-Bacon Act), and (2) shall be employed 
not more than forty hours in any one week unless the employee receives wages 
for his employment in excess of the hours specified above at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate at which he is employed. 

“(b) In carrying out the duties of the foregoing subsection, the Secretary of 
Labor shall make a predetermination of the minimum wages to be paid laborers 
and mechanics in accordance with the provisions of the foregoing subsection 
which shall be set out in each project advertisement for bids and in each bid 
proposal form and shall be made a part of the contract covering the project.” 

Sec. 3. Section 702(e) of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by— 

(a) striking ‘$14,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$64,000,000” ; 
and 
(b) striking “$48,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$98,000,000”. 


Mr. Srence. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We have met to consider the bill, H.R. 5944, to expand the public 
facility loan program of the Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. I will call the first witness, 
the Honorable Robert Egan, mayor of Flint, Mich. 
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Mr. Mayor, we thank you for coming here to give us the benefit 
of your views on legislation which you think would be beneficial to 
your people. We are very pleased to have you here and I know that 
your information and advice will be helpful to us. 

Mr. Eean, Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. If you have a written statement, you may read it with- 
out interruption and then subject yourself to interrogation. 

Congressman Chamberlain, our able colleague and former member 
of this committee, will introduce Mayor Egan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
having been a former member of this committee, it is indeed a pleasure 
for me to be here and present the mayor of Flint, Mich., the Honorable 
Robert Egan and also Mr. William Kane who is the assistant attorney 
of Flint. 

These gentlemen are both familiar with the problems we are having 
in the city of Flint at the present time, dealing with unemployment 
and many other matters and I am certain that the committee will be 
very pleased and enlightened to have their testimony and their opinions 
as to what should be done to alleviate the problems in this municipality. 
I might say that because of the unemployment situation in the automo- 
tive industry which is particularly affecting the city of Flint that I 
urge the committee to give careful consideration to any testimony that 
they may have with respect to this bill. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that 
it will not be possible for me to remain here and listen to their testi- 
mony because of a prior commitment that I have but it is indeed a 
pleasure to present these gentlemen to your committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. I might say to the mayor of Flint that the Congressman 
served for a time on this committee and we consider him a very 
able Congressman who has continuously looked after the interests of 
his people. 

r. Egan, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT J. EGAN, MAYOR, FLINT, MICH., 
REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Eean. My name is Robert J. Egan. 

I am the mayor of the city of Flint, Mich. I appear before this 
committee as a representative of the city of Flint and also as a repre- 
sentative of the American Municipal Association. 

My purpose in appearing before you is to urge upon this committee, 
as strongly as I am able to do, the passage of H.R. 5944 as introduced 
by Representative Spence. It is my firm conviction that if this bill 
becomes law, communities faced with the problems of constructing 
needed sewer, water, and hospital facilities may be able to solve these 

roblems, which otherwise defy solution, because of the reasonable 
interest rates applied to bond issues, which the guarantees of this bill 
would provide. 

The needs of local communities for an adequate supply of good 
water are not merely local problems; on the contrary, the ability of 
each community to solve its water problem is of national interest. A 
water shortage not only endangers the health of a community, but 
also strangles the growth of local industry and thereby has serious 
consequences upon local economies. 
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In cases where there is not an adequate supply of good water, resi- 
dents are quite likely to use impure water supplies and the consequent 
development of disease will spread without regard to local or State 
borders. There can be no industry unless industry has available large 
quantities of water, both for cooling of machines and for use m other 
industrial processes. 

Even without expansion of plant facilities, or without increase in 
the number of employees, and entirely aside from the problems of 
automation, the use of water by industry has increased by leaps and 
bounds since World War II. Not only does a local water shortage 
prevent the development of new industry, but lack of this commodity 
may force cutbacks in production and, therefore, in employment by 
existing industry. It is, therefore, in the national interest to aid local 
communities in their efforts to provide themselves with pure and 
adequate water supplies. 

It is of equal importance to the Nation and to local communities, 
that communities be enabled to solve their sewage problems. Where 
the present method of sewage disposal is by the utilization of septic 
tanks, particularly in high density population areas, there is great 
danger that the residents of the community are now poisoning, or will 
in the future, poison their own source of water. This, of course, would 
cause repetition of the problems of an inadequate supply of good water 
outlined above. Where the method of disposing of sewage is without 
treatment of any kind, quite obviously the development and spread 
of disease is likely and it is obvious again that the spread of disease 
is not limited to one community or to a State. Many communities 
have sewage disposal systems which may be regarded as modern in 
concept and approach, but which were built many years ago and are 
presently operated at a capacity far in excess of that for which they 
were designed. Where this occurs, the effluent is dumped into a river 
or stream with inadequate treatment with the attendant danger of 
development of disease downstream. 

Such practices are, of course, quite likely to result in poisoning 
the water supply of a community downstream. Solution of sewage 
treatment problems is also a matter not only of local concern, but of 
national importance. 

The need for adequate hospitals in each community is so obvious 
that discussion is hardly needed, except to point out the national im- 
portance of adequate hospital facilities in all communities. Any one 
of us may become sick or be injured far from our homes, and ade- 
quate hospital facilities in any community would be most important. 
In the present era, from a civil defense standpoint, hospital facilities 
are a national concern. 

In order to present properly to you the problems of the city of 
Flint, I would like to give you a brief history of the city of Flint 
and then relate that history to our sewer and water problems. The 
city of Flint was created by the State legislature in 1855 and for the 
first 50 years of its existence was a relatively small community which 
served first as the headquarters for the lumbering industry, next as 
a marketing center for the local farm community, and near the turn of 
the century, as the location of probably the greatest concentration of 
wagon manufacturers in the country. 
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Due in great measure to this later development, with the coming of 
the automobile, Flint, in 1908, became the birthplace of General Motors 
Corp. From negligible size in 1908, and as a direct result of the for- 
mation of this corporation, Flint has grown from a city of less than 
20,000 to its present size of slightly in excess of 200,000. 

The city of Flint is a one-industry community in that practically 
its sole product is automobiles and/or automobile parts. The entire 
Buick Motor Division’s productive facilities are located in Flint: a 
substantial percentage of Chevrolet Motor Division’s productive facili- 
ties are located here; Fisher Body has major productive facilities in 
Flint to provide bodies for Chevrolet and Buick; the home office and 
a major plant installation of A.C. Spark Plug Division is located in 
Flint nee it is uncontested that, in spite of the country and worldwide 
expansion of General Motors Corp., Flint is still its major plant city. 
The growth of Flint has consequently followed the growth of the auto- 
mitibile industry, and its economy and population fluctuations parallel 
the fortunes of this industry. 

While I may be mistaken, I believe Flint to be the largest city in the 
world which has no geographic feature to account for its size, i.e., a 
city whose growth is due solely to the genius, foresight and the skilled 
labor of its own citizens originally, and of the new citizens brought 
here by the advancement of the automobile industry. To point up 
the parallel of Flint’s growth to the development of the automobile 
industry, the following table shows the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census, population figures for the city of Flint each 10 
years from 1860 through 1950: 


a etl la Ol EE OT 38, 550 
| ay aaalltglinSl! Semll ii cet a ical 91, 599 
ase adit RE ct 156, 492 
et ised semienaatlltn | ihe Ela ei 151, 543 
A elineteasicediantim Oe OT cnecnh-nnnnniivhertouse 163, 143 


It is to be noted that the growth of Flint was slow and gradual 
from 1860 to 1900. The growth from 1900 to 1910 was a clear re- 
flection of the impact on Flint of the early development of the auto- 
mobile industry. The continuing phenomenal growth from 1910 to 
1920 again paralleled the development of the automobile industry. 

From 1920 to 1930 the population of the city of Flint skyrocketed 
at an amazing rate and this again reflected the development of the 
automobile industry at an equally dizzy pace. 

The slight decline in population from 1930 to 1940 was, of course, in 
large part due to the impact of the depression in the early 1930’s. In 
all probability the reason the 1950 population of the city was not sub- 
stantially larger than is presented in the table is because of the in- 
creasing rate of population moves to suburban areas. 

After substantial sampling by approved methods by the University 
of Michigan Research Council and Ladislas Sego & Associates, who 
are at the moment in the process of developing a master plan for 
the city of Flint, it is estimated the present population of the city of 
Flint is at about 203,000 persons. 

As is not uncommon, the city’s sewer and water problems are tied 
together. Our water is taken from the Flint River near the point 
where the river enters the city of Flint and our treated sewage goes 
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back into the river near the point where the river leaves the city of 
Flint. There must be sufficient water left in the river to dilute this 
sewage. 

Rivest though the city has constructed reservoirs, at the present time, 
if the industrial use of water in the city of Flint again reaches the 
peaks of consumption which were retélied for an extended period 
during the manufacture of the 1955 model cars, and if at the same 
time the water flows in the river were reduced to the flows we have 
experienced in dry years, in theory at least, not a single drop of water 
would flow beyond the intake valve at our water treatment plant. 

Indeed, in view of the increasing industrial demands which we 
have noted, and which industry acknowledges, it is probable that if 
we again permit this extreme consumption our water supply would 
be inadequate and existing industry would be compelled to curtail its 
operations. Our sewage treatment plant was constructed years ago 
with a then rated capacity for treatment of 16 million gallons of sewage 
per day. At the present time, without enlargement or improvement 
of any kind, this plant handles 23 million gallons of sewage per day. 
This is in spite of the fact that in the interim period between con- 
struction of the plant and this date, the State water resources commis- 
sion has stepped up its minimum standards for sewage treatment. 

It is obvious to us, and has been for some time, that in order to 
protect the health of our citizens, as well as to serve existing industry 
and as a necessary prerequisite to attract new industry, our local sewer 
and water problems must be solved. The city of Flint has employed 
a nationally known engineering firm to help us find a solution. Our 
approach to the problem has been not only to find a solution of the 
city’s problems, but likewise to find a solution to the similar problems 
of our metropolitan urban area. 

This firm suggests that to solve the water supply problem of the 
city of Flint and of the Flint metropolitan area, it will be necessary 
to construct an aqueduct over a distance of 70 to 75 miles and obtain 
raw water from Lake Huron somewhere north of the city of Port 
Huron. It is estimated that the cost of this improvement, including 
the cost of some local transmission lines, and possibly the cost of a 
treatment plant to serve the metropolitan area, will run from $65 to 
$85 million. The cost of detailed plans for this improvement alone 
would run to slightly less than $3 million. 

We have on record in the city of Flint letters from many smaller 
municipalities along this transmission line from Lake Huron to the 
city of Flint who have expressed a desire to have this facility avail- 
able to their communities. 

As a solution to the sewage problems of the metropolitan area, a 
three-stage construction program has been —— The most im- 
portant stage is the first stage, which would increase the capacity of 
our sewage treatment plant to 32 million gallons per day. 

This capacity would be sufficient to serve the needs of the city alone 
until a: mone 1973, or to serve the needs of the city and its 
metropolitan area until 1964 or 1965. The city has indicated its 
willingness to treat the sewage of the urban area outside the city and 
the governmental units of that area are now endeavoring to determine 
whether they wish this solution to their problem, or desire to con- 
struct their own treatment facilities. If the county area does desire 
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to come in, eventually there will be a three-stage development of the 
lan. If the county area develops its own facilities, there will will 
a two-stage development of the sewage treatment facilities of the 
city of Flint for the purpose of treating only city sewage. Whichever 
program is followed, the first stage is the same and it is estimated that 
this construction will cost $7,805,000. 

The importance of H.R. 5944 to the city of Flint can best be demon- 
strated by acomparison. The best fiscal information available to the 
city of Flint at the moment indicates that bonds sold to finance the 
above sewer and water improvements would bear an interest rate in 
the neighborhood of 4% percent. Consequently, during the first year 
of a bond issue for our water program, at the minimum figure—i.e., 
$65 million—the interest at 414 percent would be $2,925,000. 

Passage of H.R. 5944 would mean an interest rate of less than 3 
percent, or that the interest for the first years bonds would be less 
than $1,950,000, or a saving to the taxpayers of the city of Flint in 
the first year alone of $975,000. Applying a 4.5 percent interest rate 
on bonds for the first stage construction of our sewer improvements 
program, the first year’s interest the city would pay on such a bond 
issue would $351,225. Passage of H.R. 5944 would reduce this cost 
to less than $234,150 or would result in a savings in excess of $117,000. 

The importance of passage of H.R. 5944, not only to the city of 
Flint but to all communities facing such problems, cannot be overem- 
phasized. The difference in costs outlined in the paragraph above 
very probably mark the difference between some chance that the com- 
munity may solve its sewer and water problems and the very great 
likelihood that such problems will not be solved. Moreover, the great 
savings to our taxpayers in interest payments would not cost the 
Government anything because these loans would be repaid to the 
Government during the life of the bond issue. 

In describing the problems of the city of Flint, I have not devoted 
any time to hospital problems because at the present time our hospital 
problems are not urgent. Looking to the future, however, because of 

redicted population growth, it is obvious that development of new 
fesbitals and expansion of existing hospital facilities will become 
necessary and H.R. 5944, if passed, would insure adequate hospital 
facilities in communities of all sizes. For the reasons I have described, 
I most earnestly request this committee to favorably report to the floor 
of the House H.R. 5944 and to work thereon for passage of this vitally 
important bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of this com- 
mittee for the opportunity to express the views of the city of Flint 
and of the American Municipal Association with regard to this 
nationally important legislation. 

And I, also, would like to submit the statement of Hon. Louis C. 
Miriani, mayor, city of Detroit, also representing the American Muni- 
cipal Association to this committee. 

Mr. Spence. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Louis C. MirraAni, Mayor, Ciry of Derroit, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for some time, Congress has 
shown that it is conscious of the problems facing municipal governments and 
has considered many remedial measures. 
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However, our national effort has been directed ever since 1931 to stabilize the 
general economies of other nations throughout the world. 

With the trend in this country toward urban living, our cities have become 
our principal economic centers, yet, here we are in 1959, almost 30 years after 
the big depression, still urging consideration for stabilizing the economies of our 
own communities at home. 

I endorse wholeheartedly the statements made by Congressman Brent Spence 
which were made in connection with the introduction of the community facili- 
ties loan bill now before you. 

Your chairman clearly indicates that you gentlemen understand the problem, 
and I am confident that a sincere effort will be made at providing Federal 
aid in well-deserved areas of need. 

Admittedly, this is a long-ranged program. It is regrettable that it was not 
effectuated a long time ago so that its benefits could have begun to have been 
felt by now. The modern solution to chronic unemployment is simple in theory. 
We either provide jobs or we provide public assistance. The greater the failure 
to provide job opportunities, the greater the need for public welfare funds. It 
is as Simple as that. 

I am sure most people subscribe to the philosophy that it is socially, morally, 
and econmically indefensible to subject to programs of permanent public assist- 
ance, those employable men and women who are able to work, and who want 
to work. 

I am thinking of the millions of persons, primarily those over 40 and the 
youngsters just entering the employment group, who face indefinite periods of 
unemployment because of company mergers, decentralization trends, automation, 
seniority rules and other factors prevalent in what is being described as the 
industrial revolution. 

The legislation being considered by this committee offers the opportunity to 
attack this problem on several fronts. But this attack must be augmented by 
a broad, comprehensive effort all along the economic battleline. 

Let’s use Detroit as a typical example of what we are talking about. 

In the first place, Detroit obviously qualifies as a distressed atea under the 
bill’s top classification. The unemployment in the District metropolitan area 
has been reduced considerably from its peak, but it still stands at almost 200,000, 
or 13 percent of the labor force. 

About 60 percent of Michigan’s unemployed are from within the corporate 
limits of the city of Detroit, and the percentage stands about the same. 

From all available information our experts tell us that the rate of unemploy- 
ment for the Detroit area will not go below 12 percent within the foreseeable 
future. If this holds true, the Detroit area will continue to be one of the 
hardest hit areas in the Nation. 

In the year 1958 approximately 147,000 persons in the Detroit area exhausted 
their regular unemployment compensation. Since June 1958, supplemental 
temporary benefits have been paid. 

The rate of unemployment compensation exhaustions, both regular and in- 
cluding the temporary additional benefits, was 12,500 for the month of January 
of this year, and it is expected that this rate will continue for some time. 

These cases are indicative of the chronic unemployment problem inasmuch as 
it shows, in cases where the temporary payments come to an end, that the em- 
ployee has been out of work for 9 months and is unlikely to find work within 
the present economic and industrial structure. 

For the year 1958, the total money paid in the Detroit area for regular and 
supplementary unemployment benefits amounted to $237 million. This is more 
than double the amount of any of the past 10 years, and 5 times over the 
average. Previous years have ranged from $20 to $94 million. 

The impact upon our welfare caseload has been most serious. There are at 
this time about 70,000 persons on the welfare rolls, or a caseload of about 16,000. 
This is triple the number of June 1957, and has far exceeded the city’s financial 
resources. 

Thousands upon thousands of these unemployed are men in their 40’s and 50’s 
with years and years of seniority. They have families, they are buying or own 
their own homes. Now, after 20 to 30 years of wage earning, they find them- 
selves for the first time on public welfare. 

Mergers in the automotive and other heavy industries have left these people 
out on a limb. The vast majority find it almost impossible to uproot themselves 
from the community in which they have made their lives. 
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They have a wealth of experience, but the huge plants in which they gained 
that experience have been abandoned because of changing manufacturing 
methods. 

So Detroit finds itself cursed with hundreds of acres of industrial slums. 

Other industries, not as large as the automotive plants, but still substantial 
employers, also have been forced to move because of inability to expand within 
the confines of their urban locations. 

Others have merely put off expansion programs. 

So we end up with the picture of increasing areas of industrial sites and the 
presence of industries which could expand their employment providing economi- 
cally sound means were found to do so. 

It is for this reason we stressed the need for relaxing the slum housing 
provisions of renewal legislation. 

In the small pilot project in our Milwaukee-Junction area, where the city of 
Detroit on its own is reclaiming a 17-acre site, it was proved that rundown 
industrial areas can be given new life and provide additional employment. 

The revolving loan fund to industries will prove a most effective weapon in 
this program of plant expansion. 

However, the renewal phase must be a part of it because the sites are needed 
upon which expansion programs can be effected. 

The loans and grant provisions for advancing public facilities are of utmost 
importance to many communities, as your chairman so ably pointed out in his 
introductory statement. 

However, retraining provisions also would be of great value in achieving a 
well-rounded program. Our changing times require new and added skills. 
Retraining will undoubtedly be effective in reducing the unemployment rolls. 

Also needed in a complete program are provisions for an independent agency 
and for enough flexibility to meet the individual and specific needs of the various 
communities. 

Our cities have the necessary sites for industrial expansion. They have 
programs to redevelop these sites. They have industries which desire to expand. 

On the other hand is an army of unemployed, skilled workers who want jobs, 
not charity. 

I speak for every hard pressed community suffering chronic unemployment 
conditions in urging prompt passage of this and other much-need legislation. 

We are most hopeful that this Congress also will give equal attention to the 
pressing need for meeting the immediate needs of the unemployed as it is giving 
here to the long range program. 

Unless this is done, millions of able-bodied men will continue for years to live 
under the stigma of welfare handouts. 

The time already lost has not healed any wounds. It has only resulted in 
increased hardship for the communities needing help and in hardship for the 
suffering, the unemployed. 

We pray that proper and necessary legislation be given wholehearted support 
and approval. 

It is unbelievable that any other course is open to anyone who has studied the 
wealth of material gathered by Congress during this, and previous sessions. 


Mr. Spence. Thank you for your very interesting statement, Mr. 
Mayor. We are Sionaeal that you could appear before the committee. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Brown. What is the tax rate in your city ? 

Mr. Ecan. At present it is 39.71 mills. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wwwna.t. Mr. Egan, your city enjoys an excellent credit rating, 
does it not? 

Mr. Eean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wipna.. I notice that your general obligation bonds are rated 
Aa by Moodys Investment Service. Just 3 weeks ago your city sold 
$435,000 worth of general purpose bonds with an average maturity of 
4 years at a net interest cost of only 2.795 percent. 

Mr. Eean. Yes. 
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Mr. Wipnaty. That is a favorable sale in this market, is it not? 

Mr. Eaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wipnat. Your city also has some revenue bonds, airport and 
water issues which are not full faith credit rating but nevertheless 
which receive Aa rating; 20 year maturities of those issues sell at a 
price to yield 3.75 percent. Do you think that is an excessive rate ? 

Mr. Eaan. Congressman W idnall, if we could sell the bonds for 
this program at 27, which is proposed in this House bill, I am sure 
that 1t would be looked upon very favorably and we would get favor- 
able passage from the people of the city of Flint, but I can only rely 
upon the advice of the fiscal agent for the city of "Flint and the finan- 
cial director who have assured us that this bond program of sewage 
and water facilities will bear an interest rate of 4.25, no less, and prob- 
ably 4.5. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Well, the Federal Government just paid 4 percent 
on 10-year bonds, offered just a week before you sold your recent issue. 
Do you think that is an excessive rate / 

Mr. Eaan. Four percent ? 

Mr. Wipnatt. That is right. 

Mr. Ecan. Not being a fiscal agent, I would not know. I might say 
we do enjoy an Aa credit rating and it is something that we are 
extremely proud of. As for the selling of the $435, 000 bonds, this 
actually was a special assessment program and I think that it should 
be so noted. We actually received two bids almost identical, one was 
2,795.1 believe it was the low bid and I think the other was 2.798. 

Actually we had to go to the third decimal figure. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Well, Mayor, do you think the Federal Government 

should borrow money at 4 percent and then loan it to Flint at 2% 
pere ent? That isa fine way to go broke, is it not? 

Mr. Ecan. I was not aware of the fact that the Government was 
borrowing it at 4 percent but I do think even if you are borrowing 
it at 4 percent, we have problems in the city of Flint that have to be 
solved and I think we should look upon some help from the Federal 
Government for the solution of those problems. 

At present we have in the city of Flint almost 14 percent of the 
people unemployed. Yet, we are prepared to proceed with the sewage 
part of our program. We can start almost immediately if we can 
get the help offered by this bill. 

Mr. Wipnatt. By your statement, Mayor, do you mean that if to- 
day the committee decided it was not going to act on any kind of a 
community facilities bill, that the city then would abandon all efforts 
to solve your sewage and water problems? 

Mr. Ecan. No. I think that is a very facetious question. 

I am merely looking for an easy solution to the question. 

While you might cite Flint as an example of a city that enjoys 
great credit rating, I am sure you will find communities isonaiiont 
the country that would not enjoy that and therefore, would have a 
great benefit from House bill 5944. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mayor, I think you just said something that is true 
throughout the United States. This is the easiest way to do it. It is 
not the best way in the long run as far as the taxpayers are concerned. 
It is the way that disguises the amount the taxpayers pay as much 
as any other way because they do not feel the bite when it comes to 
a general lending program from the Federal Government. 

39807—59—— 2 
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Now, I believe that you would be labeled as a chronically depressed 
area in Flint and I would like you to verify the following tax collec- 
tion record for your city. 

For 1954, I have a figure here of 98.1 percent; 1955, 98 percent; 
1956, 97.8 percent; 1957, 97.7 percent; 1958, 97.8 percent. That does 
not look as though you have a depressed area when your tax collections 
are like that. 

Mr. Eean. I think that you will have to realize that a great amount 
of our tax collection came from unemployment benefits that people 
had received from the unemployment securities commission. 

I do not feel that collections will be that good in the present year 
because many of the people of the city of Flint have exhausted their 
unemployment benefits. In fact, we, in the city of Flint, with the 
help of the securities commission have instituted a 1-day work pro- 
gram. People in the homes who have any little job around the house 
where they might employ an unemployed person for the 1 day are 
being urged to contact the securities office so that this work can be 
turned over to the people who no longer enjoy the benefits of unem- 
ployment compensation. 

So, I do not think that the figures this year are as bright as they 
have been inthe past. I do not dispute the figures. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Has industry been moving in or out of your city in 
the past few years ? 

Mr. Eean. I do not believe there has been any exodus from the 
city of Flint but I do think there has been a great curtailment of 
production in the city of Flint. 

Mr. Wiwnaut. That is not true of the automobile industry in Flint, 
is it? 

Mr. Ecan. On March 20, 5,600 people were added to the unemploy- 
ment rolls in the city of Flint, 4,500 came from the Buick Division; 
1,000 were furloughed from the Fisher Body Division, and 100 from 
the Turnstedt Division which supplies the handles needed in the 
production of Buicks, 

So we have today a decreasing employment figure in the automobile 
industry. 

Mr. Winn. Is your depressed condition due to the fact that you 
are a one type of production town ? 

Mr. Eean. I would say so. We have set up a committee in the city 
of Flint to work with the chamber of commerce in an effort to induce 
diversified industry to move into the Flint area. We would like to 
provide the facilities they need. At present we do not even have the 
facilities to take care of production, if it were at the 1955 figure. More 
and more water is used in every part of the automobile industry, even 
with the same amount of production. 

Mr. Wipnatt. That is all. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Mayor, I would like to ask you about the hypo- 
thetical bond issue of the city of Flint that you speak of on page 8 
and page 9 of your testimony—the issue which would bear an interest 
rate in the neighborhood of 4.5 percent. What is the number of years 
of that issue? ; 

Mr. Ecan. Thirty years. 
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Mr. Reuss. Would these be full faith and credit bonds? 

Mr. Eaan. No; they would be revenue bonds. 

Mr. Reuss. Would they be entitled to immunity from Federal in- 
come taxation ? 

Mr. Kane. I believe so. 

Mr. Reuss. Despite that immunity, 4.5 percent is the best figure 
bond counsel says you could get ? 

Mr. Ecan. That is what our fiscal agent says; yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Mayor, is there any limitation by law on the city 
of Flint as to the tax rates, or expenditures, or indebtedness 

Mr. Ecan. Mr. Chairman, there is a limitation on the general obliga- 
tion bonds that we may apply for. There is no limitation on the 
amount of revenue-producing bonds. 

Mr. Spence. But there is a limitation on your indebtedness or on 
your direct obligations ? 

Mr. Eaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srence. Now in meeting the pollution problem, isn’t it neces- 
sary to have complete cooperation of all communities along a water- 
way or the whole program fails? If one or two cities fail in their 
duty to keep sewage out of the rivers, there can be no cure for pollu- 
tion. Don’t you find that true in Michigan ? 

Mr. Eean. Very muchso. That is true. 

Mr. Srence. And the bonds that you speak of are revenue bonds, are 
they not? 

Mr. Eean. Yes. 

Mr. Sprence. And naturally, there would be a higher interest rate 
on revenue bonds than on direct obligations ? 

Mr, Kean. Right. 

Mr. Seence. What disposition is made of the industrial waste of 
the industries in your city ¢ 

Mr. Eaan. The A.C. Spark Plug has just constructed a new filtering 
treatment plant to take care of their industrial waste. Buick has 
had such a plant for many years. I think that the Du Pont plant 
in the city of Flint also has a waste disposal plant that treats the 
effluent prior to the dumping of their industrial wastes into our river. 
But we do not find that with the amount of water that we must take 
out of the river, that the effluent is as pure and the river as attractive 
as could be made if we had a different source of water supply. 

Mr. Srence. Does a great deal of that industrial waste get into the 
river ? 

Mr. Eean. All of it. All of it after being treated is dumped right 
into the Flint River from the industrial plants. 

Mr. Spence. This cleaning up of the pollution of the water supplies 
of Michigan is certainly a most important problem, is it not? 

Mr. Kean. Yes; and we would certainly be moving 

Mr. Sreence. It not only involves the success of industry and the 
happiness of the people but it involves their health because water 
transmits disease. I have understood the virus which is the cause 
of poliomyelitis has been discovered in impure water and the doctors 
are divided in their opinion as to whether that produces that dread 
disease. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Brown. Let me ask a question. 
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I noticed on page 5 a problem, and I quote: 


In this bill 25 percent of the funds made available under this section shall be 
set aside and used exclusively to extend such systems with respect to the projects 
and communities having a population of 35,000 or less according to the most 
recent census. 

What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Ecan. You are talking about the bill itself? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Ecan. I do not have a copy of that before me, sir. 

Mr. Brown. It simply says that 25 percent shall be reserved for 
cities of less than 35,000. 

Mr. Eean. I believe that is a matter for the committee to determine 
after the hearings have been conducted. 

Mr. Brown. I know that but 

Mr. Eean. And I certainly would be in favor of the proposals that 
you have outlined in the bill. 

Mr. Brown. That is all. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Chairman, one other question. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wwnatt. Your city would have to vote the bonds, would they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Ecan. No; the council could pass them, the revenue-producing 
bonds. 

Mr. Wipnatt. If you were issuing bonds for the purpose of the 
$75 to $80 million water system, wouldn’t your city have to vote on 
that ? 

Mr. Eean. No, sir; the council by the Home Rule Act of the State 
of Michigan could provide for an increase in the water rates to pay 
for the revenue indebtedness and to pay for the paying off of the 
bonds and dismissal of the bonds. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. So actually there would be no public referendum on 
that at all? 

Mr. Eean. No. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Thank you. 

Mr. Srence. If there are no further questions, you may stand aside, 
Mr. Mayor. We are very glad to have you and the city solicitor. 

Mr. Eaan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Our next witness is Mr. Herbert J. Bingham, execu- 
tive secretary, Tennessee Municipal League, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Bingham, we are glad to have your views, and we thank you 
for coming here and giving us what information you have on this 
very important subject. 





STATEMENT OF HERBERT J. BINGHAM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


oé 


TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Brneuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Herbert J. 
Bingham, executive secretary of the Tennessee Municipal League. 

I am testifying for the league and also as a representative of the 
American Municipal Association, which through its affiliated State 
— and cities speaks for virtually all of the municipalities in the 

ation. 
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I want to express my appreciation and that of the mayors and city 
officials from our own State for the splendid legislation which the 
chairman of this subcommittee and the full Banking and Currency 
Committee has developed and put through Congress in recent years. 
Had it not been for your bank renewal and other bills which this 
committee developed, I do not think the urban communities of this 
country would be in operation at this time. 

The executive committee of the American Municipal Association 
has endorsed the principals incorporated in H.R. 5944 of expanding 
the Federal community facilities loan program. This position is 
predicated on the interest in the program on the part of many of 
the Nation’s smaller communities. The bill recognizes the fact that 
many of the smaller communities are paying inordinately high inter- 
est rates for money needed to finance essential public facilities and 
that expansion of the HHFA community facilities loan program is 
the only method of making it possible for these small communities 
to secure loans at interest rates they can afford to pay. 

The Tennessee Municipal League likewise strongly endorses H.R. 
5944. 

A statement adopted by the board of directors of the Tennessee 
Municipal League pointed out that— 
an enormous backlog of currently needed public works facilities and improve- 


ments exceeding $500 million exists in the urban areas of Tennessee and are 
the direct obligations of our municipal governments. 


The statement further pointed out: 


Tennessee local governments do not have either the debt capacity or the tax 
resources to finance any substantial portion of these vitally needed public 
facilities. Outstanding municipal indebtedness is already dangerously high, 
with outstanding general obligation bonds exceeding $225 million and revenue- 
backed debts estimated at $340 million. Considering county government debt 
estimated at more than $210 million, the combined and overlapping local govern- 
ment debts in Tennessee now exceed $775 million. 

Now, gentlemen, that is a tremendous piled up debt. 

The provisions of this bill limit loans to projects involving the 
construction of water and sewage facilities, and to public hospitals 
and nursing homes, including hospitals owned by nonprofit agencies 
as well as State subdivisions. 

Tennessee’s accrued and unmet needs for public facilities in these 
three categories are substantial, indeed, and exemplary of the dis- 
graceful deficit in these essential service installations in other areas of 
the country. 

A survey conducted by the Tennessee Municipal League in 1958 
produced conservative estimates of current needs as follows: 








Sewage disposal facilities and plants___.__.__.__.-----_------------ $24, 430, 000 
Sewer service lines... i........--.--.---.--.------ 110, 000, 000 
Water system improvements and extensions__.._......._-.---..-. 45, 000, 000 

cc) | MRC en apa She Ah jee 179, 430, 000 





Information supplied by the Tennessee Department of Public 
Health proves that a chronic and warring deficit of hospital beds 
in all categories exists in Tennessee. The following estimate of needs 
a based upon criteria set out in the Hill-Burton Federal Aid Hospital 
Act. 
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Estimate of hospital bed needs in Tennessee 











Existing Needed 
Ee TTS BR TOS ES PES eee as eee Cy eas Sere ee ees ae Oe 10, 004 5, 521 
Neen ed ines capieaoesdenc¥cashon 8, 782 8, 458 
TS SEREAS ES 5} ERASE EOE ET ie LR 2 Se es Pee te eee 1,314 5, 582 
I Oe eo | dese te Reb ahecadpuncsiiaberses 1, 613 5, 283 
OD Wile e8etds PEEP AE OE ese ay Teh Eee pet sy eee eee yt 21, 713 24, 844 











The above requirements are a part of the “lost ground demand” for 
ublic works discussed in a 1957 report entitled “Planning for Public 

Works” prepared by the special assistant to the President for public 
works planning. ‘The President’s assistant stated : 

The public works program to meet the lost ground demand alone would cost 
about $130 billion during the next decade. 

He went on to cite a need for construction during the next 10 years of 
$29 billion of public works for replacements, and a minimum of $45 
billion to meet the growth in population. Thus, the President’s as- 
sistant found a 10-year requirement of $204 billion, and I would em- 
phasize tht this has to do exclusively with State and local government 
public works requirements. Yet, the report cited the fact that the 
1954 rate of construction was only 42 percent of the amount required. 

Now I wish the administration would look at its own figures and 
come to the Congress with a program that would meet the needs of 
the country. But the assistant to the President proposed a mere 
$10,000 per State so there might be an investigation and study of 

ublic works needs in the communities and the States—a pittance. 
f this is the solution to the problem which was recognized, raised, 
and discussed, then the solution is to ignore it. 

Narrowing down the data to the types of projects authorized in 
this bill, the public works report pointed out that the 10-year require- 
ment for water and sewer facilities is $25.3 billion made up of the fol- 
lowing component requirements: Current backlog, $10 billion; re- 
placing facilities for obsolescence, $6.2 billion; facilities to meet 
growth, $9.1 billions. This is water and sewer facilities alone. 

The rate of construction in 1954 in the water and sewerage field 
was only 41.7 percent of the annual requirement. 

If you want to discuss deficits and balancing any budget, I would 
like someone to discuss this one which has to do with the health, safety, 
and prosperity of tens of thousands of communities, about 17,000 
communities in this country. 

What are the causes of this sorry, deplorable record of furnishing 
the bare minimum of such essential facilities for health and economic 
activity as water and sewerage service? Why is a Federal low in- 
terest loan program necessary and justified ? 

Our board of directors has summarized one of the chief difficulties 
as follows: 


The preemption of available national resources and governmental revenues 
by the Federal Government and limitations on municipal powers imposed by the 
State have caused a condition of chronic financial incapacity in municipal gov- 
ernment and resulted in disastrously inadequate public facilities in the rapidly 
growing urban communities of Tennessee and the Nation. These public service 
deficiencies are impairing the efficiency of urban communities and reducing the 
productive capacity of the Nation. 
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Another chief block on local government action, which will be 
specifically cured by this bill, is the surge upward in interest rates of 
more than 50 percent during the last 6 years. And I might add due 
to Federal monetary policy. 

Smaller municipalities in my States are paying 4 to 414 percent 
interest on general obligation bond issues, and from 5 to 534 percent 
interest on revenue bond issues. I will cite one concrete example. 
Think of the problem confronting the town of Oneida, Tenn., a splen- 
did community of 3,000 population which is struggling to provide 
facilities needed to accommodate new industry and industrial popula- 
tion. To carry out the $1 million improvement in its water and 
sewerage facilities, recommended by an engineering study to overcome 
a 20-year backlog of needs, its officials find that interest rates of 5 to 
514 percent must be paid. How can this comunity produce the revenues 
from an annual debt amortization charge of $55,000 for interest and 
more than $30,000 for retirement of principal? 

I would like to cite one other example: The city of Nashvillee, Tenn., 
is a city of 350,000 population. It has a suburban fringe of 160,000 
people without sewers. They have struggled with the problem now 
for some 12 years. They have had thorough engineering studies made 
but cannot find a means of raising the $40 million necessary to sewer 
this vast area. They have just built a $1214 million sewage disposal 
plant but even such a large prosperous city cannot through its finan- 
cial apparatus provide an additional $40 million. 

I think it is time now to take note of the gross and \crippling dis- 
crimination against smaller local governments involved in the higher 
interest rates imposed upon them due to the large scale organization 
and operation of investment banking in this country. 

Irrespective of the individual soundness of a municipal govern- 
ment’s financial operations, the smaller jurisdiction with a smaller 
bond issue inevitably is forced to pay much higher interest rates, and 
must often enter a bond market which is restricted essentially with- 
out competition among various investment houses. Thus, those com- 
munities least able to pay are forced to pay much more. This is one 
of the chief factors which is destroying the very place and function of 
the smaller and nonmetropolitan communities in our society and its 
economy. For this reason alone, the Congress should enact this legisla- 
tion in order to equalize the cost of money for the smaller communities 
in order that they can continue to exist, and the small hometowns will 
not be pushed off the American scene due to their inability to compete. 

There are those in the Congress who will accept the fact of these 
deficits in water, sewerage, and hospital facilities, and yet whose policy 
will be: Let the have-nots do without. To that policy, I would re- 
spond by citing the additional consideration that water, sewage, and 
hospital services and facilities are essential not merely for the health, 
safety, and welfare of our people, but are essential to maintain the 
productivity of our industrial economy which is concentrated in the 
urban areas of the Nation. This was the specific conclusion of an 
intensive 18 months study conducted in Tennessee by our State depart- 
ment of conservation and commerce, and the Tennessee Municipal 
League. 

These findings were incorporated in a handbook which sets out in 
detailed standards the more important facilities and services which a 
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community must provide to accommodate and foster industry and 
manufacturing operations. I have appended to my testimony these 
detailed eo for water, sewage, and health services, and hope 
that they might appear in the record of the hearings. 
Mr. Spence. Without objection they will be inserted in the record. 
(The data referred to is as follows :) 


WATER 


Adequate water is one of the most important community assets for the at- 
traction of new industry. A dependable supply and good distribution system 
are necessary for industrial use, fire fighting, and the personal needs of people. 


STANDARDS AND ACTION PROGRAMS 


I. Adequacy of source 


Standard.—The capacity of the source of water supply should at all times sub- 
stantially exceed the maximum daily withdrawal. 

Action.—If a city’s present supply of water is inadequate, or is likely to 
become so in the foreseeable future, consulting engineers should be engaged 
to develop plans for increasing the supply. The State may assist in locating new 
underground sources and flow of streams—information on such assistance 
available may be obtained from MTAS. 


II. Water plant 


Standard.—The daily capacity of the water plant should at all times sub- 
stantially exceed the daily demand for water. 

Action.—If the capacity of the waterplant does not meet present demand or 
will not meet anticipated future demands, consulting engineers should be 
engaged to develop plans for enlarging its capacity, or replacing with a modern 
plant. 


IIT, Adequate mains 


Standard.—Water mains throughout the city should meet the standards of the 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau. 

Action.—Competent engineers should be employed to prepare plans for im- 
provements in the distribution system where deficiencies exist. If these are 
not extensive, the water system may make piecemeal improvements from current 
revenues, Substantial improvements probably would require bonds, contractors, 
ete. 


IV. Fire rating 


Standard.—The city should reduce as much as possible the deficiency points 
against its water system on ratings by the Tennessee Inspection Bureau. 

Action.—In rating the fire protective capacities of a city the Inspection Bureau 
gives more weight to the water system than to any other factor. Up to 1700 
deficiency points may be charged against the water system. A city should find 
out what specific deficiencies have been noted and should systematically set 
about to eliminate them as rapidly as economically possible. 


V. Health rating 

Standard.—The water system should be approved by the Tennessee State 
Department of Public Health. 

Action.—Water systems are rated by the department on a percentage basis. 
A system rating 90 percent or better is “approved.” Action should be taken to 
overcome any deficiencies pointed out by the department. A State-licensed 
operator of the waterworks is essential for an approved system. 


VI. Water meters 


Standard.—Service to all customers should be through meters regularly in- 
spected for accuracy and properly maintained. 

Action.—Meters for all customers should be purchased, installed, and main- 
tained by the city. A program of periodic testing should be followed to assure 
the accuracy of all meters, and any defects should be promptly repaired. 
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VII. Lost water 


Standard.—The loss of water in the distribution system should be minimized. 

Action.—The city should have a master meter to measure the total amount 
of water pumped into the system. By comparing the quantity of water pumped 
into the distribution system with the total quantity metered to customers, the 
percentage of water accounted for can be determined. If this indicates excessive 
loss, consulting engineers should be engaged to make a water waste survey. 
Action should then be taken to repair the defects. 


VIII. Fluoridation 


Standard.—The water should contain between 0.8 and 1.0 part per million 
of fluoride. 

Action.—This is the amount of fluoride found by exhaustive tests and exper- 
ience to be effective in preventing tooth decay. An analysis of the water should 
be made to determine the amount of fluoride it contains, and steps should be 
taken to install equipment for introducing the quantity needed to attain the 
minimum of one part per million. A few cities have found that their water 
naturally contains enough fluoride. 


IX. Water main extensions 


Standard.—The city should adopt a definite policy for extending water mains 
to various types of customers. 

Action.—The extension of water mains into new subdivisions, to new indus- 
tries, outside the city, ete., always raises policy questions, especially as to 
sharing of costs between the city and the customers. It is most desirable that 
a city adopt a policy, so that these questions are answered in advance and a 
uniform policy will be followed. This is especially important for industrial 
prospects. Assistance in developing such policies may be obtained from the 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service or the Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission. 


X. Quality of water 
Standard.—The quality of water should meet the drinking water standards 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. 


Action.—If quality of water is substandard, install treatment facilities to 
improve the quality, as recommended by a competent waterworks engineer. 


INVENTORY ON WATER 
I. Adequacy of source 


The minimum daily capacity of the source of supply is: 

20 ____ At least 100 percent above maximum daily withdrawal last year. 
15 ____ 75 to 100 percent above. 
10 ____ 50 to 75 percent above. 

5 ____ 25 to 50 percent above. 

2 ___. 10 to 25 percent above. 

0 ____ Less than 10 percent above. 

ee ld SCORE (maximum 20) 

IT. Waterplant 


The daily capacity of the waterplant is: 


15 ____ At least 50 percent above the maximum daily demand last year. 
10 ____ 25 to 50 percent above. 

5 _.-. 10 to 25 percent above. 

0 ____ Less than 10 percent above. 


Seemecticdaa SCORE (maximum 15) 
III. Adequate mains 
Water mains meet the standards of the Tennessee Inspection Bureau for fire 
protection in: 
9 ___. 100 percent of the city. 
7 _.._ 90 to 100 percent of the city. 
5 _... 75 to 90 percent of the city. 
3 _... 50 to 75 percent of the city. 
0 ___. Less than 50 percent of the city. 
sicinlensaitbaches SCORE (maximum 9) 
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IV. Fire rating 


Deficiency points against water system on last rating by Tennessee Inspection 
Bureau: 
15 ____ 0 to 170. 
13 ____ 171 to 340. 
11 ____ 341 to 510. 
9 ____ 511 to 680. 
7 ---- 681 to 850. 
5 ____ 851 to 1020. 
8 -_-~ 1021 to 1190. 
2 ____ 1191 to 1360. 
1 ____ 1361 to 1530. 
0 ____ 15381 to 1700. 
Mideast! SCORE (maximum 15) 
V. Health rating 


Percentage rating of water system by State Department of Public Health: 
10 ____ 90 to 100 percent. 
7 ___. 85 to 90 percent. 
3 __-- 80 to 85 percent. 
0 ___. Less than 80 percent. 
s geeinieeitesle SCORE (maximum 10) 
VI. Watermeters 
(a) Percentage of customers with city-owned watermeters : 
8 .___ 100 percent. 
6 ____ 90 to 100 percent. 
4 ____ 75 to 90 percent. 
2 ___. 50 to 75 percent. 
0 __._ Less than 50 percent. 
oie ee. oe SCORE (maximum 8) 
(bd) Are all watermeters tested at least once every 5 years, and are trouble 
cases tested? 
ema s: CF 
0... No. 
eA Ae SCORE (maximum 3) 
VII. Lost water 


Quantity of water metered to customers divided by quantity of water pumped 
into distribution system equals: 


8 ___. 90 to 100 percent. 

5 _... 80 to 90 percent. 

3 -.-. 70 to 80 percent. 

0 ___- less than 70 percent. 


Pert Alea: Sees SCORE (maximum 8) 
VIII. Fluoridation 
Does water, either naturally or by treatment, contain between 0.8 and 1.0 
p.p.m. of fluoride? 
Pee Ce 
| eee 
CEA bbe SCORE (maximum 2) 
IX. Water main extensions 
Has the city adopted a definite policy for extending waterlines? 
6 _.__. Yes, by ordinance or resolution. 
3 .... Yes, but otherwise established. 
0 ___. No policy. 
slaticaiatendi SCORE (maximum 6) 
X. Quality of water 


Water supplied by the city is (check as applicable) : 


1 ___. No positive bacteriological samples within past 12 months. 
% -... Soft (150 p.p.m. or less hardness). 

% _--. Palatable (no taste or odor). 

% .... Nonstaining. 

% .... Noncorrosive. 

% __.. Free of flammable gases. 

% __.. Clear (turbidity 5.0 p.p.m. or less, color 10 or less). 


Rae a Se. SCORE (maximum 4) 
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Future program.—tList measures to be taken to overcome deficiencies shown 
herein ; then number to suggest priority. 


SANITARY SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


An adequate sanitary sewerage system serving the entire community is essen- 
tial for the health and convenience of its inhabitants. It must also be adequate 
to meet the needs of industries, except large industries that provide their own 
sewage disposal facilities. It should be adequate not only for present needs but 
also to meet future needs as the community grows. 


STANDARDS AND ACTION PROGRAMS 
I. Extent of system 


Standard.—The entire developed area within the city limits should be served 
by sanitary sewers. 

Action.—Engineering and construction plans to sewer any developed areas not 
now sewered should be advanced as rapidly as possible. Consulting engineers 
should prepare plans. MTAS can advise on financial aspects. Sewers should 
always be provided as new areas are developed. 


II. Connections 


Standard.—All residences and businesses in the areas served by sewers should 
be connected to the sewers. 

Action.—The city should require by ordinance and enforce the connection of 
all residences and businesses to accessible sewers. 


III. Outdoor toilets 


Standard.—There should be no outdoor toilets in the city. 

Action.—Except in areas where no other means of sewage disposal is practi- 
cable, outdoor toilets should be prohibited by ordinance, and action taken to in- 
sure 100 percent compliance with the ordinance. Similar action should be ob- 
tained in the built-up urban fringe area around the city, by securing the coopera- 
tion of other governmental agencies. 


IV. Nonsewered areas 


Standard.—In nonsewered areas in and adjacent to the city, sewage disposal 
facilities should meet the standards of the State department of public health. 

Action.—It may be virtually impossible to sewer certain limited areas, and it 
may require some time to extend sewers to other areas. Approved septic tank 
systems, and in some cases outdoor toilets constructed and maintained strictly 
in accordance with minimum standards, should be required pending availability 
of sewers or upgrading to a better system (such as replacing outdoor toilets with 
septic tank systems). 


V. Surface drainage 


Standard.—Storm and sanitary sewers should not be combined. Connection 
of roof or other surface drains to sanitary sewers should be prohibited. 

Action.—Surveys should be made to determine the extent to which this stand- 
ard does not prevail. Engineering and construction plans should be advanced as 
rapidly as possible to separate any combined storm-sanitary sewers. An ordi- 
nance, thoroughly enforced, should require disconnecttion of any roof or other 
surface drains from sanitary sewers and prohibit any such connections in the 
future. 


VI. Sewage treatment 


Standard.—The city should treat all sewage in accordance with standards 
established by the Tennessee Stream Pollution Control Board. If the city is not 
satisfactorily treating sewage, it should comply with all orders of the board 
directed toward this objective. 

Action.—Most cities will be required to have a sewage treatment plant, but 
the board may approve a less expensive, lagoon-type of treatment for small 
towns. An engineer should be retained to prepare plans, and construction 
should take place as soon as possible. MTAS can advise on financing aspects. 
Orders issued by the board should be complied with promptly. 
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VII. Management 

Standard.—It is desirable that the water and sewer system be under the same 
management. . 

Action.—If this is not the case, a change to such consolidated management 
should be studied. Generally this is more satisfactory but in exceptional cases 
separation may be preferred. MTAS can assist in making such a study. 


INVENTORY ON SANITARY SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


I. Extent of system 


The percentage of the developed area within the city limits served by sanitary 
sewers is: 


20 __.. 90 to 100 percent. 
15 ___. 75 to 90 percent. 
10 ___. 50 to 75 percent. 
5 _.._ 25 to 50 percent. 
0 ___. less than 50 percent. 


adidbstctnten bad SCORE (Maximum 20) 
II. Connections 


(a) The percentage of residences and businesses in the area served by sewers 
which are connected to sewers is: 


12 ____ 100 percent 
9 ____ 90 to 100 percent 
6 __.. 75 to 90 percent 
3 _.-. 50 to 75 percent 
0 __-- less than 50 percent 


See Iie Lean SCORE (Maximum 12) 


(6b) Does the city by ordinance enforce connection of all residences and busi- 
nesses to accessible sewers? 


Bi ..t Fee 
Bieta. 
pnciuienacensiea ae SCORE (Maximum 8) 
IIT. Outdoor toilets 
(a) Are there any outdoor toilets within the city? 


5 -... no 
0 ___. yes 
Ree SRS. SCORE (Maximum 5) 
(b) Are there any outdoor toilets in the build-up urban fringe around the city? 
S21 Ro 
Oe a PON 
ap itesepicaced SCORE (Maximum 5) 
IV. Nonsewered areas 


Do sewage disposal facilities in all nonsewered areas in and adjacent to the city 
meet minimum standards of the State Department of Public Health? 


7 Lik. yes 
3 _... mostly 
0 __-_ no 


eis SEER SCORE (Maximum 7) 
V. Surface drainage 


(a) The percentage of sewers which are combined storm-santiary sewers is: 


10 ___. 0 percent 

7 -... 0 percent-—10 percent 
8 -.-. 10 percent—25 percent 
0 __.. over 25 percent 


Bee hts id SCORE (Maximum 10) 


(b) Does the city prohibit connection of roof or other surface drains to sanitary 
sewers and require the disconnection of any such existing connections? Are both 
enforced? 


Bink Fee 
o nce ae 
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ee eee SCORE (Maximum 5) 
VI. Sewage treatment 


(a) Is all sewage treated in a manner approved by the Tennessee Stream Pol- 
lution Control Board? 


15 _.-. yes 
Pains GO 


Saree ets SCORE (Maximum 15) 


(bv) If answer to (a) is “no,” have all orders of the board been complied with? 
(If no orders have been received, answer yes) : 


Ee, 
Si icod 20 
sets a SCORE (Maximum 5) 


(c) The maximum day’s flow last year divided by daily capacity of treatment 
facilities produces: 


8 __.. less than 75 percent 
4 ____ 75-100 percent 
0 __-. over 100 percent 


Sa cea Sarearateie SCORE (Maximum 8) 
(d) Is the operator of sewage treatment facilities certified by the State? 


2 .... yes 
o .... 80 


A. SER ie es SCORE (Maximum 2) 
VII, Management 


Are the water and sewer systems under the same management ? 


a aan FOR 
ee 


i aaa SCORE (Maximum 3) 


Future program.—List measures to be taken to overcome deficiencies shown 
herein ; then number to suggest priority. 


HEALTH 


The health of the population should be a primary consideration of every local 
government. Public health programs should be adequate to prevent disease and 
to safeguard the health of the community. Medical personnel and facilities 
should be adequate to provide medical treatment to all people in the community. 


STANDARDS AND ACTION PROGRAMS 


I. Governmental health agency 


Standard.—There should be a local public health agency in operation and 
responsible for the welfare of the community. This may be operated as a munici- 
pal function, combined city-county function, or as a county function with services 
to the urban area. 

Action.—If such services are not provided, the State department of public 
health should be contacted for exploration of need and guidance in establishing 
such services. 


II. Adequacy of staff 


Standard.—Every community should have the services of a public health 
officer, public health sanitarians, and public health nurses in reasonable ratio to 
population. 

Action.—A full-time or part-time public health officer should be employed. If 
there is less than 1 sanitarian per 15,000 population or less than 1 public health 
nurse to 5,000 population, additional funds should be provided and competent 
personnel should be employed. 


III. Financial support 


Standard.—A general standard of $1 to $2 per capita is suggested for expendi- 
ture on basic public health purposes (exclusive of indigent hospitalization 
services). 
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Action.—Take necessary steps to secure the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to meet this standard. 


IV. Periodic health services 
Standard.—Periodic special services are vital to maintenance of public health, 
even in small communities. A minimum standard includes the holding at regu- 
lar intervals of well baby, dental, rabies, and immunization clinics. 
Action.—Provide the personnel and facilities to schedule these as necessary. 


V. Health board 

Standard.—Every county should have an active board of health which meets 
regularly. 

Action.—Secure appointment of board, if necessary, and encourage regular 
meetings. 


VI. Citizen participation 
Standard.—There should be some type of health planning group (health coun- 
cil, health committee, etce.), with representation from various organizations, 
such as PTA, civic clubs, ete., and it should hold regular meetings. 
Action.—Select individuals to take leadership positions in such a group. En- 
courage an active program—study, publicity, support of health functions, etc. 


VII. Voluntary health agencies 

Standard.—Each county should have a number of voluntary agencies contribut- 
ing to the public health, such as Cancer Society. Health Association, Tubercu- 
losis Association, Mental Health Association, and similar community organiza- 
tions. Financing may be by separate campaigns or by a united effort, such as 
United Givers Fund. 

Action.—Organize as needed. 


VIII. Health personnel 

Standard.—Physicians, dentists, and nurses in reasonable ratio to the popula- 
tion are necessary for maintenance of health of individuals. 

Action.—If such personnel are not available within reasonable distance and 
in reasonable ratio to the population, then perhaps special recruitment efforts 
should be undertaken, or even, aS some smaller communities have done, special 
inducements may be extended, such as assurance of income, provision of facili- 
ties, ete. 

IX. Hospitals 

Standard.—There should be hospitals with sufficient capacity to serve the 
entire population within a reasonable distance. 

Action.—Contact the Tennessee Department of Public Health for assistance 
in developing a program for any necessary constructing or expanding of public 
or nonprofit hospitals and related health facilities. Encourage and assist private 
organizations to provide facilities as required. 


X. Accreditation of hospitals 

Standard.—In addition to licensing by the State licensing board, a hospital 
should be accredited by the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals 
(composed of five national medical associations). 

Action.—Urge hospital authorities to make improvements in facilities and 
quality of service which will obtain accreditation. 


ATI. Prescriptions 


Standard.—Prescription druggist(s) should be located within a reasonable 
distance. 

Action.—Provide inducements if necessary to make this service available 
within the immediate area of the city. 


INVENTORY ON HEALTH 


I. Governmental health agency 


The city is served by: 
8 ____ a combined city-county health department 
8 ___. a county health department 
3 --_. Separate city and county health departments 
0 ____ no health department 


iat SCORD (Maximum 8) 
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II. Adequacy of staff 
(a) The health department(s) serving the city: 
5 ____ has a full-time health officer 
2____ has a part-time health officer 
0 ____ has no health officer 
2 PIES Ss SCORE (Maximum 5) 
(b) The number of sanitarians in proportion to the county population is: 
5 _.__ at least 1 to 15,000 


2 ____ 1 per 15,000 to 1 per 25,000 
0 ____ 1 to 25,000 or more 


Pink BSE OX SCORE (Maximum 5) 
(c) The number of public health nurses in proportion to the county population 
is: 
5 ____ at least 1 to 5,000 
2 _.__ 1 per 5,000 to 1 per 10,000 
0 __-_ 1 to 10,000 or more 
sna bdistecteles SCORB (Maximum 5) 


III. Financial support 
Annual expenditures by the health department amount to: 


5 ____ at least $2 per capita 

4 ____ $1.50 to $2 per capita 

3 __.- $1 to $1.50 per capita 

1 ____ 50¢ to $1 per capita 

( ____ less than 50¢ per capita 


ee Ye SCORE (Maximum 5) 


IV. Periodic health services 


The following clinics are held regularly for this city (check as applicable) : 
1 ____ well baby 


1 ___. dental 

LW. Papies 

1 ____ immunization 

0 ____ no clinies are held 


EE SCORE (Maximum 4) 


V. Health board 
Does the city (county) have an active board of health which meets regularly? 
: ee 
2... Re 
Bikes ee Bod SCORE (Maximum 3) 
VI. Citizen participation 
Is there a citizens group which meets regularly and actively supports the 
public health functions? 
I 
De ee 
ene We SCORDB (Maximum 3) 
VII. Voluntary health agencies 
The following agencies are active in this city (check as applicable) : 


(score - _--. United Givers Fund (or similar title) 
each _.._. Cancer Society 
1 __.. March of Dimes 
up to _... Heart Association 
maximum —__. Tuberculosis Association 
of 5) __._. Mental Health Association 
0 _... no such agencies are active 


Oe ee Rigid SCORE (Maximum 5) 

VIII. Health personnel 
(a) The number of physicians in proportion to the county population is: 
9 ____ at least 1 to 800. 
7 _..__ 1 per 800 to 1 per 1,200. 
5 _... 1 per 1,200 to 1 per 1,500. 
2 ____ 1 per 1,500 to 1 per 2,000. 
0 ____ 1 to 2,000 or more. 
Be epee SCORE (maximum 9) 
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(b) The number of dentists in proportion to the county population is: 
7 -... 1 to 1,000 or less. 
5 ____ 1 per 1,000 to 1 per 1,500. 
3 ____ 1 per 1,500 to 1 per 2,000. 
2 ____ 1 per 2,000 to 1 per 2,500. 
0 ____ 1 to 2,500 or more. 
Ee SCORE (maximum 7) 
(c) The number of registered nurses in proportion to the county population is: 
6 ____ 1 to 500 or less. 
4____ 1 per 500 to 1 per 1,000. 
2 ____ 1 per 1,000 to 1 per 1,500. 
1 ____ 1 per 1,500 to 1 per 2,000. 
0 ___- 1 to 2,000 or more. 
seucchael Suess SCORE (maximum 6) 


IX. Hospitals 
(a) Hospital(s) adequate to serve the population of the city is (are) located: 
10 ____ within the city or within 30 minutes traveling time. 
0 ____ at a distance requiring more than 30 minutes traveling time. 
pore eee ae SCORE (maximum 10) 
(6) The number of general care hospital beds in proportion to the population 
served is: 
17 ____ 4 or more to 1,000. 
14 ____ 3 per 1,000 to 4 per 1,000. 
10 ____ 2 per 1,000 to 3 per 1,000. 
5 ____ 1 per 1,000 to 2 per 1,000. 
0 ____ 1 or less to 1,000. 
sts paleo SCORE (maximum 17) 


X. Accreditation of hospitals 
In respect to hospitals serving the city: 


3 __-- all are accredited by the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. 
1 ____ some are accredited by the Joint Commission. 
0 ____ none are accredited by the Joint Commission. 


peel erage SCORE (maximum 3) 


XI. Prescriptions 


Prescription druggist(s) is (are) available: 
5 ____ within the city or within 30 minutes traveling time. 
0 ____ at a distance requiring more than 30 minutes traveling time. 
Siac SCORE (maximum 5) 


Future program.—List measures to be taken to overcome deficiencies shown 
herein ; then number to suggest priority. 

Mr. Brineuam. We are uttterly convinced, from observation and 
experience, that no community can hope to participate in the prosperity 
of our industrial economy if it does not meet reasonable standards of 
adequacy in its water, sewage, and health services. And looking at it 
from a national viewpoint, one of the factors which is slowing the 
expansion of the U.S. economy is inadequate basic public facilities 
and the accompanying and resulting waste and inefficiency. 

I plead it as hater a national problem of national interest. I visited 
Europe last summer. We are building sewer systems and water sys- 
tems all over the world with low-interest loans and grants but we are 
confronted with this, and I will repeat it, disgraceful deficit in our 
own country and we are paralyzed and immobilized and I think it 
represents an almost fatal blindspot in the view of our National 
Government. 

The discrimination through higher and higher interest rates imposed 
upon. smaller local governments by American investment bankers is a 
national problem and deserves a congressional and Federal solution. 
For all of the reasons cited, I earnestly and sincerely urge this com- 
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mittee to approve H.R. 5944, in order that Federal credit may be 
extended to meet the essential public facility needs of the smaller 
communities of the country. 

Low-cost Federal moneys are made available through loans to vari- 
ous segments of our private economy, and to foreign, national, and local 
governments, our farmers, our railroads, and so on, and I think histo- 
rians will look at the United States in this postwar period and say the 
emphasis on aiding agricultural production in the hinterlands instead 
of aiding this area to switch over to industrial production will be 
viewed to have been the death knell of the nonmetropolitan areas of 
our country. 

While a continuation of the present grant programs in the fields of 
hospital construction and sewage disposal plant construction are neces- 
sary and helpful, they have not nial cannot, at present annual sums 
available, permit our con governments to gain on the ever-increasing 
accumulation of unmet public facility needs. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, I have been requested to submit for the 
record with your permission a statement by the Honorable J. F. Craw- 
ford, the mayor of Abbeville, Ala., who intended to come but was 
unable to be here today due to matters beyond his control. This state- 
ment is on behalf of his city, the Alabama League of Municipalities, 
and the American Municipal Association. 

Mr. Spence. That may be inserted in the record without objection. 

(The statement of Mr. Crawford follows :) 


STATEMENT oF J. F. CRAwrorp, Mayor, Crry oF ABBEVILLE, ALA. 


THE PRESSING NEED FOR A COMMUNITY FACILITIES LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I am J. F. Crawford, mayor of Abbeville, Ala.—a city of ap- 
proximately 3,000 population. I feel that my city is a typical small Alabama 
community and that our community facilities needs are about like those of other 
towns and cities of our State. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to express my views on the pending legisla- 
tion now being studied by the Subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

In my opinion the community facilities problem is one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing our communities at this time. Even now the blunt truth is that we 
are falling far behind in our constant efforts to provide the public works and 
community facilities which our expanding community needs require. 

The community facilities problem did not appear overnight—it is a problem 
which has been brewing for years; and, unfortunately, it is a problem which 
will greatly intensify in magnitude in the decade of the 1960’s when family 
formation will skyrocket. 


We desperately need local public works 


Our communities desperately need sewer facilities, water facilities, roads, 
parks, public buildings, hospitals—in other words all of the facilities essential 
to a growing community. 

The mass exodus to the suburbs of our central cities is no temporary phenom- 
enon—the problem will continue to be with us and will approach a truly sensa- 
tional rush in the next decade. This, of course, will aggravate the community 
facilities program still further. 

We recognize that these facilities must be paid for and nothing would please 
us greater than to finance all the facilities we need from strictly local resources. 
But the plain truth is that our cities are already in difficult financial straits. It 
is an open fact of life that the Federal Government through the income tax has 
staked a claim upon the great bulk of the Nation’s tax revenue. There is just 
nothing new left for us to tax locally. 

Put simply, we need these additional facilities and yet we cannot pay for all 
we need from current revenue. And another hard fact of life is that we cannot 
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borrow funds to finance our community facilities at a reasonable interest rate and 
on reasonable terms in the private capital market. 


Last year’s bill would provide solution 


We believe that community facilities legislation along the lines of last year’s 
legislation will provide the solution. Passage of either of this year’s bills would 
also be extremely helpful to the Nation’s towns and cities. 

If our communities can obtain long-term loans up to 50 years at an interest 
rate provided for in the bills before you, I can think of no greater helping hand 
in assisting us to cope with the community facilities problem. I think also that 
the very existence of legislation of this kind would help bring down interest rates 
in the private capital market. 


We hope for favorable congressional action 

We were most favorably impressed by the forceful and persuasive speech in 
favor of community facilities legislation recently made by Congressman Albert 
Rains, one of our great Alabama legislators, before the annual convention of the 
National Association of Home Builders. I am hopeful that the Congress will 
see the wisdom of the principal objectives of Chairman Spence’s proposed legis- 
lation and adopt it and Mr. Rains’ bill in this Congress. 

In expanding the present community facilities loan program (authorized in 
the Housing Amendments of 1955) of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the 
new bills would provide a fund of $1 billion for loans to eligible projects. 

The interest rate in the pending bills would amount to 25% percent, the lowest 
rate practicable to cover the cost of the money to the U.S. Government. 

Under the bill a borrowing municipality can specify a loan maturity of 50 years 
or, if it choooses, a term of shorter duration. 
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All cities could participate 

Who is eligible to borrow this money? While smaller communities will be 
among the principal beneficiaries of the program, the bill removes priorities in 
existing law and extends eligibility without regard to population size. The 
unemployment problem is general throughout the country, affecting cities of all 
population ranges, and it is our belief that the economic stimulant of this loan 
program should be available to all entities of local government, from the smallest 
to the largest. At the same time we recognize the crying need for such projects 
as last year’s bill would permit, from the town square to the largest metropolitan 
municipal center. 


Type of projects eligible 

What kind of projects could be undertaken? Under existing law, priority is 
given to applications involving the construction of basic public works, such as 
waterworks and sewer systems. Realizing that this priority system excluded 
many worthwhile and important community projects which could be started at 
once if liberal loans were available, the Rains and Spence bills spell out the: 
eligible projects. 

They would permit loans for— 

(1) The construction, repair, and improvement of public streets, side- 
walks, highways, parkways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and other public 
transportation facilities. 

(2) Public parks and other public recreational facilities. 

(3) Public hospitals, rehabilitation and health centers, public nursing 
homes, and public convalescent homes. 

(4) Public refuse and garbage disposal facilities, water, sewage, and 
sanitary facilities, as well as other public utility facilities. 


Police and fire facilities 
(5) Public police and fire protection facilities, civil defense needs, public 
wholesale farm produce markets, public libraries and offices and other public 
buildings (other than schools), and public land, water, and timber conserva- 
tion facilities. 
(6) In addition, the bill would allow loans to nonprofit hospitals to finance 
specific projects for hospital construction, repair, or improvement. 
I hope this review of the importance of a community facilities loan program 
will serve to point up its importance to the Nation’s cities and towns, small and 
large. 
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Mr. BincHam. Mr. Chairman, that completes my testimony. 

Mr. Brown. I have a question. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I understand that you are representing virtually all 
of the municipalities in the Nation. You say, “I am testifying as a 
representative of the American Municipal Association, which through 
its affiliated cities speaks for all of the municipalities in the United 
States.” 

Mr. BincHAm. Yes, sir. By a process of policy formation which 
is widely publicized among tens of thousands of municipal officials, 
the American Municipal Association does develop a national munici- 
pal policy on a very détnooratic representative basis to present to the 
Congress, and I speak for them today. 

Mr. Brown. I understand this bill carries the sum of $20 million 
for loans. You say your Stateneeds or wants sewage disposal facili- 
ties and plants, water systems, improvements, and extensions in the 
amount of $170 million. That is a pretty good amount, is it not? 

Mr. Brncuam. Well, Mr. Brown, I do not think on the whole that 
larger municipalities will use this program to any extent and they 
do represent three-fourths, maybe 80 percent of the total investments 
and the total problem in the sewage and water field. 

However, a number of larger municipalities, as in the case of Flint, 
are having to pay exorbitant rates of interest on purely revenue 
bonds, particularly when they are pressing their debt capacity or 
the capacity of their partivtthr utilities to meet some tremendous 
problems that have been either delayed or which, for one reason or 
another, have assumed tremendous proportions. 

Mr. Brown. You understand, under the provisions of this bill not 
more than 10 percent can go to one State, do you not ? 

Mr. BrncHam. I understand that. 

Mr. Brown. You are asking for about 25 percent. 

Mr. Brneuam. Congressman, as I cited one case, we have four larger 
cities above 150,00 population and unless they have some tremendous 
problem, they will not use this legislation. In the case of Nashville 
with an accumulated 25-year backlog of unmet needs for sewers in a 
vast area of about 60 square miles and 160,000 people, I do not believe 
they can issue revenue bonds, and they are pressing their practical 
general obligation capacity now. I think a city of that sort might 
find it helpful to use this program. 

Mr. Brown. I thought the State of Tennesee was financially as 
strong as most any State in the Union. 

Mr. Brncuam. Was financially strong. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; compared with any State in the Union. 

Mr. Brncuam. Well, we are proud of our State, Congressman. 
We have about 270 prosperous communities of one size or another 
but we only have two-thirds of the national per capita income on the 
average and about 350,000 of our people a year are leaving Tennessee 
and going to Michigan and other growing industrial States—at least 
they were going up until last year. I want to say those people repre- 
sent quite an investment. 
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We figure we spend $10,000 to rear and educate a young man or 
woman. When 350,000 a year leave for California, Texas, Michigan, 
and New Jersey to fill the assembly lines and engineering offices 
and the front offices of industry and business, we think it costs us 
about $350 million a year. 

That is our chief export, manpower. 

Mr. Wiwnatv. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Seence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnauu. The State of Tennessee sold some 2-percent bonds 
due December 1, 1965, and they are currently selling to yield 2.75 
percent. The Federal Government 25% bonds due in 1958, the same 
year, are currently selling to yield 4.14 percent. If'Tennessee munici- 
palities need help in their financing, why doesn’t the State of Ten- 
nessee doit? They can finance cheaper than the Federal Government. 

Mr. Brycuam. I have lobbied in several sessions of our legislature 
and I will have to give a brutal answer to a brutal problem. If you 
want to get a fine example of broken field running and ducking and 
dodging, you can look at almost any one of our 50 State governments 
or 49 State governments, including New Jersey. The States are 
basically irresponsible. 

They have not in the highway field, the hospital field, the unem- 
ployment field, or any field you want to mention, stepped forward 
with an adequate program, and we cannot get our State government 
to assume any of the responsibility in this field. 

I have to give a brutal answer because we are trying to serve 
1,700,000 of our citizens in 207 incorporated municipalities with the 
necessities of life and we cannot depend upon the State government. 
We even went to our State government, Congressman, as they do in 
New Jersey, and requested them to authorize home rule taxing powers 
to be exercised by vote of the people, and we got a resounding denial 
only a few weeks ago in the biennial session of our general assembly. 

ow, I must give a frank answer to that. We tried. 

Mr. Wiwnatv. I was very much interested in the statement you 
made that if this program went into effect, you felt the larger cities 
would not participate in them. 

Now the current bond offerings for the 12 large cities, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia—I have them right here—the coupon rate at 
New York, 3 percent; Chicago, 314 percent. 

Percent yield of market is 3.65 in New York. 

In Philadelphia the coupon rate is 334. 

Los Angeles, 314, to yield 3.50 percent. 

Detroit, 3 percent, to yield 3.75 percent. 

Baltimore, 234 percent, 3.30 percent yield. 

Cleveland, 2 percent, to yield 3.25 percent. 

St. Louis, 25g percent coupon rate; to yield 3.45 percent. 

Boston, 334 coupon rate; percent yield, 3.40 percent. 

San Francisco, 214 percent coupon rate; percent yield at present 
market, 3 percent. 

Pittsburgh, 234, percent; 3.40 percent yield. 

Milwaukee, 2.90 coupon rate; 3.10 percent yield at present. market. 
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Dealer current bond offerings for 12 large cities 














Maturity 

Moody | Percent yield 

rating City Coupon rate at present 

Date Approximate market 
years 

Ss) 5 iol BE SOs oda cniddaaasinnckeonkgcd 3 | June 1,1980 21 3. 65 
ES EE SORELLE ATE: 34%4| Jan. 1, 1976 17 3.30 
i. | SEER ae Te 336} July 1,1979 20 3. 35 
eee ee ee eee ee 34%4| May 1,1979 20 3. 50 
.| Detroit__... Z 3 | Feb. 15,1979 20 3.75 
PakiMere....2...s..... ideal 234| Aug. 15, 1979 20 3.30 
oS SS See eee eee 2 | Sept. 1, 1968 i) 3. 25 
oR REE RO ne A 256) Feb. 1, 1976 17 3.45 
| Ce re re ee ee ee 334) Oct. 1,1978 19 3. 40 
, ee ee 2%4| Jan. 1, 1968 9 3. 00 
Ye eee PARE ine cicuubblbcccdusabaut 2%4| June 1, 1980 21 3. 40 
eee | ee pee eres 2.90 | Apr. 1, 1978 19 3.10 




















Now, in view of those facts on the record, do you not think that all of 
the major cities in the United States would come in for the grab bag 
if they could get money at 2% percent ? 

Mr. Bineuam. I understand this bill is tied to the average rate of 
interest. 

Have you made an analysis of what will happen to the average in- 
terest rate with the monetary policies of our Federal Government in 
the next few years? What will be the average rate of interest in the 
next year or two? 

Mr. Wipnatt. I know this: It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
sell Government securities and we have to pay a higher and higher 
interest. rate and one of the statements being made in testimony today 
that in projecting the renovation of hospitals and providing for new 
facilities the estimated cost has now gone up from $1 billion to $2 bil- 
lion because of inflation and there is no more inflationary impact on 
the market than Government borrowing at more than the rate charged 
by the Government to lend the same money to the people. 

I feel this is the type of bill where if we do not finance at the going 
rate as far as the Federal Government is concerned, we are merely 
contributing to inflation and we are just kidding ourselves by saying 
we are going to get it at 114 percent or 2% percent whatever it is. 

Mr. Bineuam. This bill is tied to the average Federal cost of money 
and I think that average will keep increasing because your borrowings 
at the Federal level and also at the municipal and State level are much 
higher now than they have been. 

Mr. Wiwnat. I will yield to no one in my own interest in hospitals. 
I have worked hard in trying to raise funds for them and I work with 
them throughout my own area in New Jersey. 

Something that amazes me though is an incident that took place 
just a few weeks ago when I took my son to a hospital in Paterson, 
N.J. There a whole floor of the hospital was shut up because they 
could not get sufficient staff. There appear to be a number of hos- 
pitals severely handicapped in their work because of shortage of 
nurses, 

In our area hospital after hospital has foreign interns and some are 
most difficult to understand. Where are the American interns? We 
have to have more medical schools over here. We have a crying need 
for that here. To me right now we are, in a way, putting the cart be- 
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fore the horse. We do not have the nurses to man existing facilities 
and we are talking about a great program to build many new ones. 

Mr. Brncuam. Congressman, I heard an interesting address made 
by the mayor of New: ark, N.J. to the board of estimators about the 
future of his city and I remember that article about the decay in 
the center of Newark and the insoluble problems that the city has. 
As he pointed out without State assistance, without the State having 
broadened the municipal tax structure bey ond the property tax, with 
the tremendous impact of annual property levies upon business and 
industry, there had been a flight of homeowners, business, and_in- 
dustry from the central city. The central city was in decay; it had 
been left without State aid to meet the cost of education of welfare, 
of low rent housing, and so on; they were in a period where costs were 
excessive and in the absence of a broadened tax base and State aid 
the future of his city was exceedingly unpromising. 

That is not true of every city in this country but it is a pattern 
that applies to many 

Mr. Wipnatt. I think, if you went to Newark and looked around 
you, you would see a marked change taking place. Some of the major 
insurance companies were tempted to leave Newark a few years 
ago. They made a decision to stay and they are making a great 
contribution now through private enterprise toward rehabilitating 
the city. 

Mr. Spence. I may say that the large cities through their organiza- 
tions have been invited to appear and testify but none of them are 
to appear so I do not suppose they are interested. Our speakers have 
been from the smaller towns. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Brneuam. I might make an observation. The larger cities 
have not, as a whole, displa aged too much interest in this legislation. 

Mr. Spence. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of Dr. 
Bingham, please? 

You testify as a member of the League of Municipalities, is that 
correct? It was my understanding that the League of Municipalities 
took the position that all State legislatures were unfriendly to cities 
but friendly to rural areas, is that correct ? 

Mr. Brneuam. Well, maybe if my words will not be remembered 

2 years from now when our general assembly convenes, I will have 
to “be frank again. Our legislature has not been reapportioned in 
more than 50 years. It has a predominant rural representation, in- 
terest, and bias, although we are rapidly becoming and we are an 
urban State. Over and beyond the inequities of representation which 
discriminate against urban areas in State legislatures, I think the State 
government is basically an irresponsible level of government in this 
country. I base this on observation and long experience, and I know 
of no function of government, except perhaps the operation of a State 
price, where the State government steps up and takes responsibility 
for any program of service to the people. For example, in 1953, the 
U.S. Governors conference passed a resolution recommending the 
Federal-aid highway program be eliminated and ended. 

One year later, Mr. Nixon, speaking for the President, came before 
the Governors conference and proposed a $101 billion’ Federal aid 
highway program. 
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Now the States have not. built the highway program with just mod- 
erate Federal aid. They have not provided adequate hospitals; they 
have not provided adequate universities and colleges and our experi- 
ence is that they will provide neither financial aid, nor even provide 
authority for local governments to solve their own problems by 
granting either authority to act or authority to tax. 

Mrs. Dwyer. W ell, sir, what I am trying to say is this: In a tour 
last year of the Feder -al-State Relations Committee we heard time and 
time again from administrators in cities that the legislature was only 
interested in the rural communities and legislatures would not listen 
to the cities. Thereby the cities bypassed the State legislature and 
came to the Federal Government. 

Now you talked in your testimony on rural areas and help for smal] 
communities in this program. My question again to you is, if the 
State legislatures are controlled by rural areas, w why, then, do not those 
State legislatures help the small communities on this problem of treat- 
ment plants and sewage disposal ? 

Mr. Bincuam. My testimony is to the effect that over and beyond 
a rural bias the States and their legislatures and Governors are basi- 
cally irresponsible and do not undertake responsibility under our 
system of government. They have not made any effort in my own 
State to take care of the problems of nonmetropolitan areas, of in- 
corporated communities in the population range of 1,500 to 15,000. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Sir, I would certainly say that is an indictment against 
the legislatures and the Governors of these United States. 

Mr. Bineuam. If I could make the indictment any stronger, I cer- 
tainly would. I think they are crippling local government in this 
county. Thatis why we come to Washington. 

Mr. Spence. If there are no further questions 

Mr. Brown. I have one question. 

I notice the bill provides that notes or other obligations shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury which 
shall not be more than the average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Brneuam. Yes. 

Mr. Spence. And the loans shall be of such sound value and so 
secured as to reasonably assure retirement and repayment ? 

Mr. Brneuam. Yes. 

Mr. Spence. There are no grants in this bill. It seems to me that 
the objective we desire to obtain would justify the Government in 
being liberal in trying to do away with these menaces to health and 
happiness of our people. 

Mr. Brneuam. I think it would do more for the nonmetropolitan 
areas of our country if we could divert some of the funds we are spend- 
ing to sustain mere agricultural production and help them to convert 
over to an industrial economy. ‘The President seemed to feel that the 
rural areas are swampy crossroads with no potential but I can assure 
you that communities of 1,500, 2,000, 3,000, and on up have tremendous 
industrial potential, what with our great mobility of labor force be- 

cause of our transportation ease, but m4 are denied the opoprtunity 
to provide the basic public facilities which are essential for industriali- 
zation and urbanization. 
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This bill would correct that. The hinterland of America will soon 
be empty except for summer cottages. Everyone will move into a 
few of the 100 metropolitan complexities and there will be no such 
thing as a rural America. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Miller, do you desire to ask a question ? 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask one question of Dr. 
Bingham. There has been a question directed here indicating that 
State and local bond issues appear to be firmer than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Dr. Bingham, do you care to offer an observation as to why 
this is so? 

Mr. Brneuam. The tax exemption on the interest from State and 
municipal bonds for private owners accounts for one-half to three- 
quarters differential in some rates. Some interest rates are in favor 
of municipal bonds. 

This is the only factor I know of which would cause any differential. 

Mr. Mriier. Would you care to venture an observation as to why 
there is difficulty in the sale of securities in the U.S. Government bond 
market ? 

Mr. Brneuam. Well, I am not a financial expert, particularly, sir, 
as to Federal income. 

I do not know. I think it isa period of inflation in stock values and 
also a flight of capital from Federal tax liabilities through capital 
gains and tax-exempt securities. 

This is one of the reasons for it. I just pointed out when the local 
governments issue bonds, the Federal Government loses a substantial 
revenue from the income tax due to the exempt status of these bonds. 

Mr. Spence. If there are no further questions, Dr. Bingham, we are 
very much obliged to you for your statement. I know the committee 
will consider it when we go into executive session. 

Mr. Brneuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. The next witness is Dr. Robert C. Buerki, chairman 
of the Council on Government Relations of the American Hospital 
Association. Will you take the stand, Dr. Buerki? We thank you 
for coming here and giving us the benefit of your views. You may 
read your statement without interruption and then subject yourself 
to interrogation. 


STATEMENT BY DR. ROBIN C. BUERKI, AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Buerxt. My name is Robin C. Buerki. I am a physician and 
the executive director of the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, Mich. 
I appear before this subcommittee today in my capacity as chairman of 
the Council on Government Relations of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by Mr. Kenneth Williamson, its associate di- 
rector. 

On behalf of the association, I first wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to discuss with you H.R. 5941 and H.R. 5944, 
identical bills, which would expand the public facility loan program of 
the Community Facilities Administration to make possible, among 
other things, loans to public and nonprofit hospitals. I should then 
wish to present our recommendations for amendments to these bills. 
I shall direct my remarks solely to that section of these bills dealing 
with hospital facilities. 
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The American Hospital Association is a voluntary, nonprofit mem- 
bership organization with about 7,000 members, including the great 
majority of all types of hospitals. Among these are over 90 percent 
of the Nation’s general hospital beds. Last year, the Nation’s hos- 
pitals admitted almost 23 million patients. Our primary interest— 
and the reason for the organization of this association—is to promote 
the public welfare through the development of better hospital care 
for all the people. 

Because of our interest in the health of the American people, we 
are interested in the provision of health facilities. Years ago we 
learned that the kind of health care available to any segment of the 
population is directly related to the availability of hospital services. 
It was for these reasons, therefore, that this association participated 
in developing the Hospital Survey and Construction Act (the Hill- 
Burton program) and worked with Senators Hill, Burton, and Taft, 
who were the major architects in the Senate in the drafting of this 
noteworthy program, and with outstanding leaders here in the House 
as well, such as the late Percy Priest and former Congressman Charles 
Wolverton. 

We believe the Hill-Burton program has been eminently successful 
in its operation and has caused hospitals to be built in areas that never 
before had any, and has thereby brought to many communities medical 
care that was not otherwise avaialble. One of its most important con- 
tributions has been in the stimulus it has given to statewide planning 
of hospital facilities, so as to meet the needs of people without wasteful 
overbuilding and duplication; and to the development of priority 
schedules to assure the orderly sequence in the building of needed 
facilities. 

At the time the Hill-Burton program was being developed and past 
history with respect to hospital construction was studied, it became 
obvious that Federal funds should be expended in such a manner as to 
insure that facilities would not be built where they were not needed; 
that unnecessary duplication of facilities should be avoided; and that 
the most urgent need for facilities should be met first. 

At that time, there was not statewide planning, or any other orderly 
means for deciding where and when facilities should be built or for 
assuring that each segment of the population would have enough hos- 
pital beds and not too many. The need for planning was given greater 
emphasis by the problem of continued support for the operation of 
hospital facilities, once they were constructed. 

Each State was required to make an inventory of existing facilities 
and to document the need for beds. No grants for construction funds 
would be made to a State without the submission of a plan. Further, 
the States were required to establish priority schedules of needs for 
construction, in order to meet the greatest needs first and to assure that 
decision on particular projects would be arrived at objectively. The 
priority scheduling has heen related to the number of hospital beds 
needed in each area, and the program has provided facilities in a 
great many areas where there were none at all. 

The decision for statewide planning has proven to be a wise one, 
in view of the facts that neither the areas served by hospitals nor the 
areas from which they must draw their financial support are confined 
by boundaries of political subdivisions; that orderly planning and 
priorities would have been virtually impossible except as they were 
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approached on a statewide basis; and that statewide planning accords. 
with the responsibility of State government to assure adequate health 
care of its citizens. 
Throughout the 12 years since its enactment, we have followed the 
rogram closely; we have maintained close communication with the 
hospital field regarding its operation; we have worked with the 
State agencies responsible for the operation of the program; we have 
worked closely with the Surgeon General and officers of the associa- 
tion have served on his advisory council; we have sponsored confer- 
ences throughout the country for discussion of the program and its 
operation; and we have consistently supported appropriations before 
the House and Senate Appropriations Pomnithess to carry out the 
purposes of the program. 
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THE NATION’S NEEDS FOR FACILITIES 


Virtually no hospitals were built from 1929 to 1939 because of the 
depression, and from 1939 to 145 because of the war effort. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made toward meeting this accumulative 
deficit of facilities through projects assisted by the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, together with the construction that has taken place in those 
communities which have been able to undertake their own financing 
without governmental help. 

oo the encouraging progress, however, much still remains to 
one. 

The most recent surveys of facility needs within the States indicate 
that an additional 174,292 general hospital beds are needed. The 
average cost per bed for construction of these facilities is now $20,000 
or more. This then would require about $3.5 billion. Additional 
hospital needs result from the annual population growth of about 
8 million persons and from the increasing age of our population, 
with the greatly increased need of hospital care by persons 65 years 
of age and over. 

Estimates of the construction cost to meet these two needs indicate 
an annual figure of several hundred million dollars. These figures 
do not contemplate expenditures for facilities to care for patients 
suffering from long-term illnesses and especially mental diseases. 

The Hill-Burton program has contributed enormously in stimu- 
lating new construction in areas that lacked hospital facilities, and 
has contributed in varying degrees to meeting other problems of bed 
shortage. 


RENOVATION MODERNIZATION, AND REPLACEMENT 


There is another area of need, however, to which I wish to direct 
your attention, and this is with respect to the renovation and moderni- 
zation of existing facilities; and in some instances their replacement. 
A study by our association made in 1956 indicated, as of that time, 
an accumulated backlog of over $1 billion worth of needed renovation 
and modernization of our older hospitals. We believe from later 
studies that this figure is too conservative, and the need is now almost 
$2 billion. 

For example, a recent study of the hospitals of the city of New 
York indicates that their renovation and modernization needs alone 
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amount to about $200 million. The continued increase in construc- 
tion costs has contributed to this rise in the new estimate. It must 
be remembered that these larger and often older institutions in every 

art of the Nation are the centers of medical teaching. It is in these 
institutions that the wonders of modern medical research must be 
translated into patient care through the development of techniques 
and procedures. It may be said literally, therefore, that the health 
progress of the country as a whole is in many ways dependent upon 
the contributions of the larger and older teaching institutions. It is, 
therefore, in the Nation’s self-interest to see that these institutions 

articularly are modern and efficient, and developed so that they may 

fully effective. 

Further, approximately 9,500 hospital beds become obsolete each 
year and should be renovated. In some instances, the complete re- 
placement of facilities is preferable to renovation and modernization. 
There are obsolete facilities in every section of the country, though the 
proportion of such institutions differs greatly. Obsolescence, more- 
over, is not merely a matter of age, for the rapid advances in medical 
techniques have rendered many institutions inefficient despite their 
relatively recent construction. 

While the Hill-Burton program has accomplished a great deal to 
improve the Nation’s hospital plant, it has done this primarily in 
terms of new construction and has left virtually untouched a serious 
and rapidly growing need for renovation and modernization of our 
older hospital facilities. The channeling of Hill-Burton funds so 
largely into new construction rather than renovation, together with 
the emphasis which that program places on rural areas, has produced 
in many case a pattern of modern and efficient small hospitals in re- 
gions surrounding metropolitan areas, while the metropolitan areas 
themselves are served by institutions many of which are far from 
being either modern or efficient. The plight of these urban hospitals 
and the growing deficiency of their physical plant are important to 
the total health picture. 

It was for these reasons, therefore, that. we recommended to the 
Congress last year in testimony presented to the Subcommittee on 
Health and Science, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, that the Hill-Burton Act be modified so that needs for modern- 
ization and renovation should share equitably with the needs for new 
construction, and that the priority provisions under the program be 
reconsidered so that urban hospitals would be given greater consider- 
ation. Provision would have had to be made for additional author- 
ization of funds to this program, if this need was to be met. Had our 

roposal been accepted, the planning and priority machinery of the 
Frill Burton program would automatically have been used. This 
would have meant continued assurance of the orderly development of 
the Nation’s hospital system—new hospitals would have been built 
where they are most needed, and existing hospitals would have been 
renovated, restoring them to modern efficiency. 


LONG-TERM, LOW-INTEREST LOAN PROGRAM 


It is the belief of the American Hospital Association that if our 
greatly expanded needs for health facilities are to be satisfied in the 
foreseeable future, public funds will be needed in very much larger 
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volume than are now authorized and appropriated. If the Congress 
decides that the existing machinery already established through the 
Hill-Burton program for Federal grants-in-aid should not be greatly 
expanded, we have felt that serious consideration should be given 
to the possibility of supplementing the grants by long-term loans 
carrying a very low rate of interest. 

The Community Facilities Act, S. 3497, passed last year by the 
Senate as an antirecession measure, would have made both public and 
private nonprofit hospitals eligible for loans for construction or mod- 
ernziation. Under this proposal, however, hospitals would have been 
competing with a wide variety of public works for whatever funds 
were made available, and hospitals had no assurance that a sub- 
stantial proportion of these funds would be channeled to meet their 
great need. We believe such a proposal would in that respect and in 
others be less desirable than a program specifically tailored to the 
needs of hospitals. 

However, last year, as you may know, our association gave vigorous 
support to the community facilities proposal, as we believed it gave 
more immediate promise for congressional action to meet these press- 
ing needs, and it appeared that at that time there was little likelihood 
of amendments of the Hill-Burton program, so as to meet the par- 
ticular needs of hospitals for financial assistance to renovate and 
modernize existing hospitals. 

Before outlining the criteria which we think should guide the devel- 
opment of a loan program, I should like to discuss a moment the ques- 
tion which arises as to why community hospitals would come to the 
Federal Government for loans. The public importance of the com- 
munity or private nonprofit hospitals of the country is well recog- 
nized. Congress and State legislatures have repeatedly attested to 
this recognition not only through the giving of many tax exemptions, 
but also through extension of public aid of other sorts, of which the 
grants under the Hill-Burton program are an outstanding example. 

If these private nonprofit hospitals did not exist, Government 
would have had to provide a substitute. Indeed, as compared with 
public hospitals, nonprofit hospitals play a larger role in the pro- 
vision of hospital care to the civilian population. Of the almost 23 
million persons admitted to hospitals in the United States in 1957, 
about 15.5 million were admitted to nonprofit hospitals, about 6 mil- 
lion to government hospitals, Federal, State, and local, and the re- 
mainder or about 1.5 million to proprietary hospitals. 

Loans are not available to many hospitals through normal com- 
mercial channels because they are nonprofit organizations and _ be- 
cause the one-purpose nature of the facilities makes lenders wary of 
them as security. This does not mean in any way that hospitals are 
poor risks. In fact, quite the contrary: hospitals have proved to be 
good risks. Their financial integrity is a matter of all community 
concern. 

But lending institutions, looking for more tangible security, will 
make loans to a very select group of hospitals. Regular business in- 
terest rates are prohibitive to many hospitals because of the increase 
in the cost of patient care which is imposed. With the current cost 
of construction, each percentage point of interest charged adds at 
least 50 cents, and often more, to the cost for each patient each day, 
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and these figures are, of course, increased further as principal is re- 
quired to be repaid. 

Therefore, the present 514 or 6 percent interest rates available in the 
commercial market. means an increased cost for each patient each day 
of some $3 or more, without the additional cost for amortization of 
the principal. We do not believe, therefore, that any loan program 
on the part of the Federal Government to provide funds at commercial 
interest rates is of any significant value, and we would not support 
such a loan program. Further, short-term loans are not desirable 
as they require refinancing with all the additional costs involved. 

We believe the following specifications for a Federal loan program 
would best meet the needs of hospitals : 

(1) Loans should give first priority to projects for modernization, 
renovation, or replacement of existing facilities in urban areas. 

(2) The types of facilities covered, both public and private non- 
profit, should be coextensive with the types of facilities covered under 
the basic grants-in-aid programs (part C of the Hill-Burton 
program). 

(3) No loan should exceed 80 percent of the cost of the project, exclu- 
sive of land costs. 

(4) Loans should be at the lowest possible rate of interest, and 
preferably not to exceed 114 percent; and should extend for a period 
of not less than 30 years. 

(5) To be eligible, an application for a loan must be made pursuant 
to the approved Siate plan. The application should be submitted to 
the Surgeon General through the same State agency administering the 
grant-in-aid program. The requirements of the Hill-Burton program 
with respect to determination of need for facilities, standards of con- 
struction, maintenance and operation and the like should be equally 
applicable, but new criteria would have to be established with respect 
to priorities. 

(6) No Federal loan should be granted on a project where a Federal 
grant has already been made. Similarly, no such grant should be 
made for a project where a loan has been made. 

(7) A revolving fund of at least $500 million should be established. 

(8) Funds should be allocated among the States, according to their 
needs shown in State plans. 

(9) The loans should be made directly by the Federal Government 
to the borrowers. The program should not be one of federally guar- 
anteed mortgage loans. 

(10) Loans should not be made for the purpose of refinancing exist- 
ing indebtedness. 

(11) The health aspects of the program should be administered in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in order to facil- 
itate the necessary close coordination with the grant-in-aid program, 
and in order to assure that health considerations would be dominant 
in the administration. 

I wish to emphasize that the above specifications have been carefully 
developed with the particular purpose in mind that any loan program 
must be constructed with a view to avoiding conflict with the Hill- 
Burton grant-in-aid program and to assuring that that program is not 
endangered. 
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We also beliewe it.is essential that no new program for Federal par- 
ticipation in the construction of hospital facilities be established 
which ignores the existing program that has done so much to assure 
orderly planning, 
RECOMMENDED AMENDMENTS 


We are greatly interested in H.R. 5941 and H.-R. 5944, and wish to 
express our appreciation to the sponsors of these bills for the consider- 
ation they are giving to further meeting the health needs of the Amer- 
ican people, We note particularly the contrast between these bills and 
the community facilities legislation considered last year. 

Whereas last year’s legislation encompassed a broad spectrum of 
facilities needed by communities, the present bills are restricted to 
four types of facilities which, in varying degrees, may be considered 
as health facilities. 

Now we wish to offer to this committee the specific amendments to 
these bills which would carry out the thought we have developed and 
discussed before you earlier in this statement. 

If we were to propose a loan bill for hospital purposes alone, it 
would differ materially from the bills which are before you, but the 
most essential of our recommendations can be incorporated in the bills 
by the two brief amendments which are set forth in the attachment to 
my statement and which we recommend that your committee adopt. 
Other of our objectives could be achieved in administration, and we 
urge you to lend them your support in the report of this committee. 

The first of our proposals is designed to effect the necessary coordi- 
nation with the existing Hill-Burton grant program. The bills in 
their present form would require, as a condition to approval by the 
administrator of any hospital loan involving additional beds, a certi- 
fication by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service that the 
project complies with the State Hill-Burton plan. 

Our proposed amendment would expand the necessary certification 
to encompass the requirements that are now applicable to Hill-Burton 
projects with respect to Federal standards of construction, conformity 
in all cases with the State plan, assurance of compliance with State 
standards of operation and maintenance, and State agency approval 
and recommendation of the project. 

In addition, the amendment would direct the Surgeon General to 
issue modified regulations in regard to priorities, and woulld require 
his certification that the project was entitled to priority in accordance 
with these regulations. The modified regulations would give special 
consideration to the need for repair, improvement, or replacement of 
hospitals in metropolitan areas which have developed areawide hos- 
pital plans that have been approved by the State agency, 

The purpose of this amendment will be evident from what I have 
already said about the essentiality of effective statewide planning, but 
I should call attention specifically to the modified priority regulations 
that we propose. They would be designed to channel the loan funds 
primarily into what is both the area of greatest unmet need and the 
area least. duplicative of the existing grant program—that is, the 
modernization or replacement of the older hospitals in our large 
cities—but they would do this only on condition that adequate metro- 
politan hospital plans be developed, which has not yet been done in 
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most of our cities, and be coordinated with the existing State plans. 
I need not remind you that the growth and changing structure of our 
large cities are posing many new problems in providing needed serv- 
ices to people. 

The second of our proposed amendments would earmark one- 
quarter of the revolving fund for hospital projects, public and private, 
and would direct the Administration in consultation with the Surgeon 
General to allot and reallot this amount among the States. 

State hospital plans will in most cases require adaptation to serve 
the purpose of these bills, since the States have genera ly had no occa- 
sion as yet to plan for the modernization of existing hospitals. In 
many cities, hospital plans will have to be developed from scratch and 
will, of course, have to be tied in with State plans. 

These processes will take time, but neither States nor cities can plan 
intelligently without at least a general idea of how much money may 
be available in loans. Since information is not now at hand to make 
a final allocation among the States, we suggest a tentative allocation 
initially, to be revised as further data become available from the 
States and cities. 

The necessary planning processes could be facilitated and speeded 
up if funds were made available to States and municipalities for this 
purpose, as was done to assist in State planning at the outset of the 
Fill. Burton program. If planning grants were made, however, they 
should be handled by the Public Health Service and the State Hill- 
Burton agencies, in order to assure the complete coordination with 
existing plans which is needed. We liave proposed no amendment for 
this purpose, and we hope you will obtain the views of the Public 
Health Service in respect to its necessity. 

With the two amendments which we recommend, we believe that a 
useful and long-overdue start could be made toward the moderniza- 
tion of what I may term the core of our nationwide hospital system. 
I should be less than frank, however, if I were to leave the impres- 
sion that the $250 million we suggest earmarking for this purpose 
would provide anything more than a start. If the program is as 
effective as we feel sure it can be made, we shal] undoubtedly be back 
before long seeking enlargement of the loan authority, and perhaps 
a more definitive basis for its allocation among the States. 

Some of the other principles which we should urge if a bill were 
being drawn for hospital modernization alone, as I have said, could 
be adopted administratively under the terms of the bill before you, 
and we would hope that you might indicate your support of them in 
your committee report as a guide to administration. 

We read these bills, for example, as permitting the Administrator to 
make loans for less than the full cost of construction, and we think it 
important in assuring community support that there be a local con- 
tribution to the project—from public or private funds, according to 
the nature of the sponsoring organizations. 

We have suggested that. loans not exceed 80 percent of the construc- 
tion cost. We believe, on the other hand, that loans should be made 
available in that amount or not much less. The whole program might 
be stultified if the Administrator were to impose excessive matching 
requirements, as we think his predecessor has done in the college hous- 
ing program for student nurses and interns, ' 
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Similarly, the Administrator could readily refuse to make a loan 
for the same project for which a Hill-Burton grant has been made or 
is under consideration by a State agency. Please note that I say “the 
same project,” and not “the same hospital,” for one hospital may in 
some situations properly undertake separate construction projects. 

We assume that the bills are not intended to authorize loans for 
refinancing existing indebtedness, a limitation with which we concur. 
In view of the authority to purchase securities, however, you may want 
to examine the wording on this point. 

Finally, we are glad to note that the bills give the Administrator 
wide discretion in the matter of requiring security for the loans to be 
made. I do not know how many governmental hospitals are legally 
able to mortgage their property, but I do know that many of our 
older private hospitals are encumbered to some extent, and that a 
blanket requirement of a first mortgage would go far to negate the 
whole purpose of these bills—or, if the requirement were limited to 
nonprofit ospitale, to negate the purpose of including them in the 
legislation. 

The alternative which the bills hold open, that the loans be “of such 
sound value * * * as reasonably to assure retirement or repayment,” 
seems to us altogether appropriate. We are not disturbed by the 

ossibility that the Administrator might exercise an excessively rigid 
judgment in appraising the value of the hospital loans. 

We believe that a hospital’s demonstrated ability to finance its op- 
eration is a more important index of assurance of repayment than the 
value of its one-purpose facility. But the habit of looking to mort- 
gage security is so deeply ingrained in lending institutions that I very 
much hope you will remind the Administrator, in your committee 
report, that rigid requirement is in this case both impractical and 
unnecessary. 

We could wish, as I have said, that the amount to be made available 
were more nearly commensurate with the needs of hospitals for mod- 
ernization or replacement. We believe that the interest rate should 
be lower than that specified in these bills, so that charges to hospital 
patients might be held as low as possible. 

With the amendments we have recommended, with emphasis upon 
administration attuned to the needs of hospitals, and with an interest 
rate no higher than that specified, we believe that enactment of one 
of these bills can make a major contribution to the health facilities of 
the Nation, and thus to the national well-being. 

I should like to express our appreciation of the opportunity to 
present to you the views of the American Hospital Association. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you, Dr. Buerki. 

I am sure the committee will give careful consideration to the testi- 
mony you have presented when we go into executive session. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Wrnpatt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Windall. 

Mr. Winpatt. Dr. Buerki, on page 9 of your statement you say 
the sempws 514 or 6 percent interest rates available in the commercial 
market mean an increased cost per patient each day of some $3 or 
more. Now, prior to that you said each percentage point of interest 
charge adds at least 50 cents. ; 
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Are you multiplying 50 cents times 6 percent and arriving at $3 
per day ¢ 

Mr. Burr. Yes, that 6 percent would be the total cost of the 
interest that would have to be charged to the patient and that does 
not include the amortization of the loan. 

Mr. Winpat. So that if you got the loan of 3 percent, you would 
still be charging $1.50? 

Mr. Buerxt. Yes. 

Mr. Winpati. The-way it reads here I think one might get the 
idea that a 514 or 6 percent note would add $3. Now, a number of 
years ago I can remember when we paid $8 for a private room in a 

fapitat ani’ got more service than you get now for $22 to $26 per 
day. 

Mr. Burerkt. That is right. 

Mr. Winpauu. The interest rates have not materially changed in 
those years. What has been the big inflationary factor in hospital 
costs ? 

Mr. Buerkt. Just before the war, and at that time I was in Phila- 
delphia at the University of Pennsylvania, we were paying employees 
as low as $30 a month when industry outside was paying individuals 
$150 for the same kind of work. There were still people that could be 
gotten at that price so that first, salaries of necessity have gone up 
even though hospitals today still do not pay salaries comparable to 
industry in the same community. 

Second, at that time many people employed in hospitals were work- 
ing 52 hours a week. Third, and probably largest is the increasing 
number each year of new techniques, new skills, new needs to improve 
care and save lives. For example, 20 years ago or even 10 years ago 
there was not anything like modern heart surgery, modern great vessel 
surgery. Today, in an open heart operation 14, 15, or 16 trained 
people in special fields are required. For 5 and 6 hours these people 
will be in the operating room, running equipment, watching the 
patient, and making possible the successful operation. 

This is, I admit, one of the more dramatic procedures but you can 
multiply these procedures just continually and of course it comes down 
to the place finally of how far can we go. Is it right to deny these 
procedures to the individual who lives across the tracks but in the case 
of our own family when it comes down to it, we want all the modern 
procedures. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Doctor, I understand the great advances that have 
been made in hospital procedure and in curing the ill involving major 
cost. I also have seen a lot of minor items go up materially. Aspirin 
used to be free; now in many hospitals they charge 10 cents for one 
aspirin, which is certainly a marked change. Why is it that interest 
rates become the goat with respect to the charges of the hospital when 
everything else has gone up far beyond any change in the interest 
rate? 

Mr. Buerkt. Hospitals have become so sensitive to the criticism of 
present rates that the boards of trustees just shudder when any addi- 
tional increase in the rates to patients are suggested. It is one of the 
reasons—because some hospitals still have borrowing power at 514 or 
6 percent but they just shudder at accepting this responsibility and 
its attendant increase in rate. 
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Mr. Wipnatu. Doctor, you recommend here 114 percent as an inter- 
est rate on this loan program. 

Do you think that hospitals should have priority over sewer and 
water treatment in obtaining a 114-percent rate as against the other 
fields which are vitally important in public health ? 

Mr. Burrkt. Frankly, I do not feel that I am competent to 
speak to that point, sir. Obviously, I am biased. Certainly I would 
think the 11% percent for hospitals would be justified but I am not 
competent to answer your question. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I can see how pleasant it would be to finance at 114 
percent but what I am getting at is if we set this up as a precedent, I 
think there is just as much reason for anybody else coming in in the 
other fields and requesting similar terms. They could say we would 
not have as great a need for hospitals, if we did away with water 
pollution, if we improved our waste disposal and sewage facilities. 
Your proposed program would create an even greater disparity 
between lending at 114 and the current borrowing cost to the Govern- 
ment at 4 percent. 

Inflationary practices have contributed materially to the increased 
costs in building hospitals. I know of a hospital that originally 
wanted to build for $500,000, the same hospital cost $2 million to build 
by the time they raised the money because prices and wages had gone 
up. I certainly think you have done a good job for the American 
Hospital Association in presenting your testimony here today and 
Heaven knows we are all sympathetic to trying to do a better job in 
the health field. We also realize that the taxpayer has a great con- 
cern in this and he is feeling it pretty hard these days. 

Mr. Buerkr. I think, sir, I understand your position. Certainly 
when I mention deficit financing and deficits in the hospital budgets 
at the end of the year, this is again one of the real problems facing 
the hospitals. 

Mr. Spence. Doctor, I know that your patriotic spirit will make 
you also be in favor of better water and sewage systems for our cities, 

Mr. Buerxr. No argument about that. 

Mr. Spence. The control of pollution in our waters will bring 
better health to our people. Better health may hurt the hospitals? 

Mr. Buerxi. We are not looking for more business. We have 
enough now. 

Mr. Spence. It isa fine, patriotic statement. 

Mr. Wipnaty. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission to 
insert in the record during the period of questioning of Mr. Bingham, 
the current bond-offering table for the 12 largest cities that I re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Srence. That may be inserted without objection. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burerxt. Thank you, sir; it has been a privilege. 

Mr. Spence. The committee will stand in recess. 

( At 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee recessed. ) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1959 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMIrreE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuscoMMiTtee No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., Hon. 
rant Spence presiding. 

Present : Messrs. Spence (presiding), Brown, Rains, Healey, Miller, 
Mrs. Dwyer, and Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Spence. The committee will be in order. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. Mitnick, of the Home 
Builders Association. 

You may take the stand, Mr. Mitnick. Please identify yourself and 
you may read your written statement without interruption and subject 
yourself to interrogation later. 


STATEMENT OF CARL T. MITNICK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS 


Mr. Mrrnicx. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Carl T. 
Mitnick, As you may know, I am this year’s president of the National 
Association of Home Builders. I build homes in the southern New 
Jersey area. 

I have with me, Mr. Marvin Gilman, chairman of the association’s 
community facilities committee; Mr. Martin Bartling, our first vice 
president and legislative chairman; and Mr. Herbert Colton, general 
counsel, 

You gentlemen, as members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee are, I know, acquainted with the National Assoication of Home 
Builders. For the record, it is the trade association representing the 
home building industry, and its 40,000 members are grouped in 321 
affiliated State and Sahel aiiasietions. 

Incidentally, I am quite proud of the fact that this figure represents 
a net addition of 13 new associations to the 308 at the time I appeared 
before Congressman Rains’ subcommittee early in February of this 
year, about 214 months ago. 

At that time, I included in my testimony the policy statement for 
1959 adopted a few weeks previously by our association’s 523-man 
board of directors at its annual convention. Article IV of that policy 
statement, under the heading “Planning for Community Growth,” con- 
cisely sets forth the position of this association on the problem to 
which H.R. 5944 is addressed. 
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A copy of article IV is attached as part of my statement, and I would 
appreciate your including it in your record. 

Mr. Spence. Without objection, that may be included. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS POLICY STATEMENT FOR 1959 


This statement of policy for 1959 was adopted by the board of 
directors of the National Association of Home Builders of the 
United States on January 21, 1959, in Chicago, Ill., at the 15th 
annual NAHB convention. 

PREAMBLE 


As we look forward to 1959—25th anniversary of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration—we approach a new era in homebuilding. We must continue to keep 
pace with a vigorous, growing economy, an explosively expanding population, 
and a demand on the part of the American people for better living. The bold 
pioneering approach typified by the creation of FHA is again essential to carry 
into the decades to come our industry’s magnificent contributions to the Nation’s 
economic and social progress. Home buyers expect us to look to wider horizons, 
not rest content with past progress. We must plan for home production and 
community development adequate in quantity and quality for new peaks in 
housing demand. 

In postdepression, war, and postwar shortage, in boom, recession, and re- 
covery our industry has pioneered new solutions to meet its changing problems. 
We must continue to develop mechanisms geared to our modern high-speed 
economy. Homebuilding must be enabled to compete, free of its present handi- 
eaps, for its fair share of investment capital. Prospective home buyers must 
have a free, fair choice in meeting their shelter needs. Together with manu- 
facturers and other segments of the homebuilding and home finance industries, 
we must initiate and encourage research in hoime design wud cost control, in 
statistical data and merchandising methods. 

The National Association of Home Builders, the trade association of the men 
who build America’s homes, will work, as in the past, for constant improvement 
in the service provided by the homebuilding industry to the American people. 
To accomplish this, vast amounts of long-term credit are needed. Our credit and 
economic machinery must be constantly examined and modernized to meet 
present needs. 

Accordingly, the more than 40,000 members of the National Association of 
Home Builders declare their policy for 1959 as follows: 


I. MODERNIZATION OF MORTGAGE CREDIT 


Homebuilders, in common with most Americans, reject the defeatist doctrine 
that mortgage credit inevitably must alternate between overabundance and high- 
priced scarcity. We believe that the mortgage, while now well tailored to the 
ability to pay of the average home buyer, does not satisfactorily afford ready 
access to modern forms of savings accumulation. 

A free flow of mortgage credit means lower home prices. The vital necessity 
of an adequate flow of mortgage money at terms home buyers can afford has 
been dramatized by the contrast between an ailing industry in 1957—forced by 
tight money to low volume and higher prices—and the vigorous 1958 rebound— 
in both total volume and to lower prices—when credit was again made available. 
With private single family starts down to approximately 840,000 in 1957, the 
median price of a home rose to $15,100; when private single family starts rose 
to an estimated 925,000 in 1958, the median price dropped to $13,900. Proper 
financing with emphasis on lower cost housing made the difference. 

Fifty years ago the inadequacies of the commercial banking system to serve 
modern industry led to the Federal Reserve System. Twenty five years ago 
the Home Loan Bank, FHA (and later FNMA and VA) were developed to revive 
a collapsed real estate credit system. Today rapid industrial and population 
growth (particularly in areas remote from traditional lending sources) ; changes 
in the Nation’s savings pattern: investment problems resulting from Federal 
credit and fiscal policies; and continued demand for consumer mass financing 
for a high volume of home production combine to make imperative further reor- 
ganization of the mortgage banking system. Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
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ciation, operated with great skill, considering prevailing conditions and its 
limitations, is only partial progress in this direction. We must evolve a true 
reserve facility adequate to serve all types of lenders in the latter half of the 
20th century. 

FNMA should be amended and expanded to (a) recognize it as a Government 
agency for stabilization of mortgage credit (comparable to Federal Reserve in 
commercial credit) rather than a potential private corporation operated for 
profit; (b) authorize it to accumulate and hold a long-term-mortgage portfolio 
against which it should issue its obligations of varying maturities; (c) increase 
its authority to sell its securities to the investing public; (d) authorize short- 
term loans against the collateral of insured and guaranteed mortgages; (e) pro- 
vide a real and functioning directorate; and (f) grant it authority to set FHA 
and VA interest rates. 

While this remains undone, the high and soeon-to-expand demand of the 
American people for good homes on terms they can afford—the traditionally 
American refusal to accent curtailment of homebuilding, and a resulting eco- 
nomic decline—leuds to irresistible pressure toward direct Government inter- 
vention in homebuilding and home finance with all its attendant dangers. 
Insistence on an unmarketable VA interest rate forces acceptance of proposals 
to correct recurrent instability in our industry by purchase of mortgages with 
Kederal funds. 

II. MORTGAGE FINANCE 


Mortgage insurance, model for the whole world of democratic industry-Gov- 
ernment cooperation, in 25 years has attracted over $50 billion into residential 
mortgages and helped (without subsidy) more than 5 million families to buy 
their own homes. Directly and by its example, FHA has sparked development 
of the modern homebuilding industry. To prevent recurring demoralizing inter- 
ruptions of FHA’s vital service, Congress should provide adequate continuing 
FHA insurance authority. In addition, Congress should permit FHA to use its 
income flexibly in accordance with its workload, bearing in mind that such 
vee ve is derived from insurance premiums and fees paid by buyers on insured 
oans. 

We commend FHA’s Commissioner and staff for their continuing attempt to 
maintain FHA’s effectiveness through revision of obsolete and stultifying pro- 
cedures. We urge extension of this modernizing process to all FHA local offices. 

In the same progressive spirit, FHA’s legislation must be updated by (a) 
increasing the maximum insurable loan on single-family homes to $30,000, (6) 
encouraging “trade-ins”, and (c) adjusting downpayment schedules and mort- 
gage term. 

The VA home loan program should be extended on a self-sustaining basis for 
a period of 5 years after the termination of universal military training. It 
should be made available to all who serve in the Armed Forces whether in war 
or in peace. 

The attempt, by statutory decree, to force an unmarketable VA interest rate, 
which serves only to defeat its objective and disrupt the mortgage market, should 
be abandoned. Subject to the statutory maximum presently provided for FHA, 
all insured and guaranteed loan programs should recognize, rather than seek to 
predetermine, market rates for residential mortgages. The proposed mortgage 
reserve facility, when established, would provide the opportunity and the ma- 
chinery to set FHA and VA interest at the lowest feasible market rate on clear 
evidence of basic shifts in long-term investment yields. 


Ill, RESEARCH 


We shall continue to seek better, more economical materials and better ways 
to design, build, and merchandise homes. We are pledged, within our resources, 
to stimulate technological advances to keep pace with evolving market demands. 

Through our national housing center, increasingly fulfilling its intended func- 
tion as the focal point of the homebuilding industry, homebuilders and manu- 
facturers in understanding and cooperation are developing broad programs to 
assure American families of homes best suited to their needs. In this endeavor 
we welcome cooperation of all concerned with home building and home finance. 

In 1958, NAHB’s research institute expanded its sponsorship of “research 
homes.” The experimental work of the institute will be further increased in 
1959. Our statistical and merchandising departments continue, and will con- 
tinue, to measure current market demand and to assist builders and material 
producers in meeting it. 
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IV. PLANNING FOR COMMUNITY GROWTH 


We have long recognized the problem of providing adequate community fa- 
cilities for modern family living as “the most important need for the long-range 
growth of our urban civilization.” An expanding population cannot be housed 
unless communities prepare for great changes. Production of better homes 
in better communities for the American people must not be inhibited by short- 
sighted efforts to restrict healthy community development. 

We shall continue to work with Government and all interested groups to add 
to public knowledge of proper community organization, tax structure, and the 
financing of schoois, utilities, and other community facilities. 

We support Federal and State aid to communities for water and sewage in- 
stallation, storm drainage, public parks, and recreation areas, but at not less 
than the current rate of interest on Government obligations of equivalent term. 
We urge that FHA develop a form of mortgage insurance to finance land de- 
velopment. 

Vv. TAXATION 


Unfavorable tax treatment of real estate aggravates the disadvantage of home 
building in its competition for capital. We shall press for immediate reversal 
of the actions of the last Congress in (a) denying to real estate rental corpora- 
tions favorable “partnership tax treatment” provided to all other small cor- 
porations and (b) killing the real estate investment trust bill which sought to 
extent to real estate investment the same tax treatment provided for the past 20 
years to securities investment. We urge adjustment of tax laws to encourage 
rather than unfairly to restrict capital accumulation for residential construction 
and land development. 


VI. MULTIFAMILY HOUSES—URBAN RENEWAL 


The importance of multifamily housing has and will continue to increase. We 
commend FHA for strengthening the administration of its rental housing ac- 
tivity. As an immediate result, sponsor confidence is being rapidly restored and 
revisions of FHA-rental housing regulations and procedures, long advocated by 
NAHB, are gradually being effected. We hope this improving attitude will be 
shortly reflected in field office operations and that similar progressive steps be 
taken with cooperative housing. NAHB’s rental housing service, speaking for 
this branch of the total residental building industry, will redouble its activity 
on behalf of those who build, operate, and occupy rental properties. 

We reiterate the policy that the fundamental purpose of urban renewal is to 
renew blighted areas to their maximum beneticial potential to the community. 
It is time for reorientation of urban renewal to emphasize more practical and, 
in the end, more effective modernization and rehabilitation of blighted areas. 
Government agencies concerned should inaugurate procedures to develop urban 
renewal projects into units within the capacity of the typical local builder. In 
addition, the unsolved problem of relocation must receive both congressional and 
administrative attention to make more workable the private enterprise solutions 
to this problem. 

VII. HOUSING FOR MINORITY GROUPS 


As homebuilders we are pledged to produce good homes for all Americans 
without exception. Real progress toward this goal as it relates to members of 
minority groups is obscured by the enormous problem arising from deepseated 
emotional convictions which the homebuilding industry did not create and does 
not as an industry share. We earnestly believe that education, tolerance, and 
understanding will lessen, and eventually remove, the community attitudes which 
beset this portion of the homebuilding market. They cannot be changed over- 
night by legislation or decree. 

A substantial although far from adequate number of good homes for members 
of minority groups have become available in recent years. The President should 
set aside $250 million of available FNMA “special assistance” authorization to 
provide practical encouragement to efforts to meet this urgent and complex need. 


VIII. LABOR 


Technological advances in homebuilding to satisfy the certain expansion of 
consumer demand for housing require cooperation of labor. Apprentice train- 
ing of skilled workmen must be expanded to provide the willing hands needed in 
the next decade. Outdated opposition to advances in new methods of construc- 
tion, new materials, and increased mechanization at the construction site must 
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be abandoned. The Nation will demand increased productivity in housing. 
This can be done only if labor, builders, and manufacturers work together in 
enlightened self-interest. 

Ix. PUBLIC HOUSING 


We oppose any extension of public housing. No public housing should be ap- 
proved for any locality until approved by vote of the citizens of that community. 


1959 OFFICERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOMEBUILDERS 


Carl T. Mitnick, Merchantville, N.J., president 

Martin L. Bartling, Knoxville, Tenn., first vice president 
BE. J. Burke, San Antonio, Tex., second vice president 
Leonard Frank, Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y., treasurer 
W. Evans Buchanan, Rockville, Md., secretary 

John M. Dickerman, executive vice president. 

Mr. Mirniok,. As stated therein, this association has for years reec- 
ognized the problem of providing adequate facilities for modern 
family needs as “the most important need for the long-range growth 
of our civilization.” 

In October 1955, a community facilities committee was established 
within the National Association of Home Builders. With the as- 
sistance of our economics department, this committee engaged in in- 
tensive study of the problem, its dollar dimensions, and its impact 
on housing and on the economy. 

This committee quickly expressed its strong feeling that the task 
of providing community facilities must be undertaken on a local, 
State, and National level as rapidly as possible in order to permit 
the homebuilding industry to provide for America’s housing needs 
in the years ahead. 

Based on estimates from Department of Commerce official sources, 
it called attention to the fact that expenditures on community facili- 
ties were then at the rate of $8.6 billion per year (including highways, 
schools, hospitals, water and sewers, and other local governmental 
buildings) compared to an estimated necessary annual rate of over 
$20 billion for the next 10 years. 

For water and sewers alone, we estimated that for the 10 years of 
1955-65, the country should be spending $25 billion including $15 
billion to replace obsolete and outmoded systems. 

In 1956 the National Association of Home Builders further rec- 
ognized the increasing importance of the subject by establishing a 
separate staff community facilities department to work continuously 
on the problems in this field. 

We are convinced that unless we begin to make progress between 
now and 1965—at which time all population experts estimate that 
new family formation by World War IT war babies will strain the 
capacity of the homebuilding industry—we shall shortly be faced 
with the need for the greatest and most rapid expansion our local 
communities have ever faced. 

The deficit in actual community facilities appears, however, to be 
increasing. Although official statistics are not available beyond 
1956, there is every indication we are falling further and further 
behind each year. 

I request that you include in your record a.copy of an article ap- 
— in Fortune magazine for December 1958, entitled “The Worst 

ublic Works Problem.” As summarized in this excellent article, 
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there is a deficiency of almost $7 billion in sewerage facilities and over 
$414 billion in water supply systems. This is a real and present 
national problem. 

Mr. Srence. Without objection, the article may be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


{From Fortune magazine, December 1958] 
THE Worst Pusitic WorKS PROBLEM 
(By Edward T. Thompson ) 


Politics, apathy, and the headlong rush to suburbia have made 
water and sewerage facilities the greatest single deficiency in U.S. 
public works. And the way things are going, we may not catch up 
for 40 years. 


Fourteen miles southwest of downtown St. Louis is a subdivision of $30,000— 
$50,000 homes called Ronnie Country Club Acres. Its 25 families are happy 
in homes in such a desirable neighborhood—until it rains. “Then,” says one 
despondent resident, “the septic tanks overflow and sewage lies in the yards or 
runs down the street.” The people of Ronnie Country Club Acres have spent 
a lot of money trying to rectify the condition by improving drainage fields or 
putting in storm drains. The owner of one of the houses secretly installed a 
pipe that takes any overflow from his septic tank and discharges it alongside 
the State highway. But none of these expedients has solved the problem; it’s 
still unpleasant when it rains on Ronnie Country Club Acres. 

The situation that has overtaken these St. Louis suburbanites, with their 
large investments, is one that is familiar across the United States; it is one 
small item in the most neglected of all the public works problems arising out of 
postwar prosperity, mobility, and population growth. Fortune in the previous 
articles of this series on public works has analyzed the highway situation, into 
which the Government may be charging blindly, but at any rate is charging, and 
the vast school-building program that is actually catching up on the famous 
“classroom shortage” of a few years ago. But water supply and sewerage, as 
this concluding article shows, remain a signal failure in public works. These 
vital deficiencies are being attacked haphazardly, reluctantly, and locally, instead 
of on an areawide basis, which is the only effective approach. And not only are 
water and sewerage facilities woefully deficient, their potential as a powerful 
tool for shaping communities is being almost totally overlooked. 

Not surprisingly, the deficiencies in both sewerage and water facilities, which 
have been growing steadily more serious for nearly 20 years, are most serious 
in the sprawling suburbs. The Nation’s exploding metropolises have filled the 
country with a hodgepodge of water and sewer systems bounded by political 
lines instead of natural drainage basins, systems that were often inadequate 
even before they were completed, much less paid for. The U.S. Public Health 
Service, in a community-by-community survey, found that nearly half of the 
100 million Americans who have community sewers do not have adequate sewage 
treatment facilities. The Business and Defense Services Administration esti- 
mates that some 40 million people need new or improved sewage-collection sys- 
tems. BDSA also says that almost half of the 117 million people who use public 
water supplies can’t be sure of having enough water available on a hot summer 
day to put out a major fire. 

It is relatively easy to stir up indignation over industrial pollution, a well- 
publicized problem that will be solved, if at all, by private not public works. 
Similarly, it is not hard to gain support for such water projects as the Missouri 
River Basin program, which through flood control. irrigation, and new power 
svurces will change the furcunes of huge areas of the conniry. But sewer and 
water needs are less visible. The ordinary householder is satisfied as long as 
clean-looking water flows from his faucets, and as long as the sewage goes 
someplace where he can’t smell it. 

In all, says BDSA, the U.S. investment in municipal sewerage systems is at 
least $6.9 billion short of what it should be, and in waterworks is short by $4.6 
billion of the needs. In the next 17 years, to correct today’s deficiencies, and 
to provide for the expected surge in population and for depreciation of existing 
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facilities, BDSA estimates, the Nation should spend at least $44 billion on water- 
works, sewers, and sewage treatment plants. This would mean spending $2.6 
billion a year—which is about twice the average rate of outlays for this purpose 
since 1946. Of the two problems—water and sewage—the latter is by far the 
more critical. Says one BDSA official: “I don’t think the municipalities will 
catch up on sewers for 40 years.” 


and pumping transmission 
— foie mains— Service mains — 
$o00,000 Water-treatment plant— $30,000,000 ‘Brorage tank $60,000,000 $100,000,000 





Sewage-treatment plant — $35,000,000 Trunk and interceptor sewers - $40,000,000 Lateral sewers — $185,000,000 


This is an ideal that no U.S. metropolitan area has achieved. It is a diagram 
of the kind of modern water and sanitary sewerage system that Black & Veatch, 
Kansas City consulting engineers, consider adequate for an average midwestern 
metropolitan area of 1 million residents. Its hypothetical cost: $473 million. 
Actual investment might vary from $240 million to $700 million, depending on 
topography, population density, subsurface soil conditions, and other local fac- 
tors, and an additional investment of at least $100 million would be needed to pro- 
vide satisfactory storm sewers. The water and sewerage problems cannot be 
separated. Upto 95 percent of the water that is purified and distributed to users 
must be disposed of as sewage; in a metropolitan area this requires an extensive 
system of lateral and interceptor sewers leading to a modern treating plant that 
removes 70 to 90 percent of organic pollutants from the sewage. The natural 
purifying ability of the river (or bay or lake) takes care of the rest, and thus 
the people in communities a few miles downstream can use the water in their 
homes. 


MORE PEOPLE, MORE WASHERS 


The United States has no absolute shortage of water. The shortage is one of 
reservoirs, transmission lines, and pumps; these have not been adequate since 
1940. During World War II new waterworks construction was virtually non- 
existent, and from the end of the war through the Korean emergency, rising 
costs and material shortages kept the pace of construction well below what was 
needed to keep up with the popuiation. Since 1940 practically all of the in- 
crease in population (from 1382 million to 175 million) has been in urban areas; 
the population dependent on public water supply, says BDSA, has risen from 
82 million to 117 million. At the same time, the advent of such appliances as 
automatic washers has raised the per capita consumption of public water from 
122 gallons to 160 gallons per day. By 1977 some 149 million people (of a total 
population of 209 million) will be in communities with public water, and 
their per capita needs will be at least 200 gallons daily. The total cost of 
new waterworks construction needed between now and 1975 is put at around $20 
billion. 

By 1975 at least 134 million people will be in areas with public sewerage, 
compared to 100 million today. To provide them with adequate sewage disposal, 
$24 billion should be spent. A great part of this spending is needed for sewage- 
treatment facilities. Until recently, most sewer systems were considered ade- 
quate if they simply provided collection lines. The raw sewage could be dumped, 
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as it still is in St. Louis, New Orleans, and many other areas, into a convenient 
stream or river, which through dilution and natural bacteria action would often 
purify itself within a few miles. But as population became more dense, the 
amount of raw sewage discharged began to exceed the purifying capacity of the 
streams. Federal and State authorities agree that the Mississippi just below 
St. Louis is highly polluted. Most large cities and many smaller communities 
recognized the dangers of pollution and built so-called primary treatment 
plants—in effect, settling tanks that reduce organic pollution by about one-third. 
Now, however, the quantities of sewage have risen to such a level in areas like 
Denver and Washington, D.C., that more intensive treatment is needed—second- 
ary treatment, which, by aeration and settling, leaves the effluent 70 to 90 percent 
“clean.” Primary-treated sewage from Denver now enters the South Platte 
River, which is a source of irrigation water for downstream farmers; even 
though the State warned of a health hazard in 1956 and recommended secondary 
treatment, Denver is still not spending the necessary money. 
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NO SALES APPEAL IN SEWERS 


Besides the sheer population growth, a complicating factor in the problems 
of water and sewerage is the pattern of that growth. When new houses are 
erected on sites contiguous to built-up areas, it is a relatively simple matter to 
extend community water and sewer lines to them. But the subdivider, in his 
search for cheap land, generally jumps out into the countryside, then tries to 
persuade the city to bring water to him. Usually he is willing to pay for the 
installation of waterlines within his development, plus at least his proportionate 
share of the water main from town. In most cases, the town is willing to pay 
the incremental costs because it can be fairly sure it will recover them in increased 
water revenues as the area builds up. Sometimes, however, as in many parts of 
Florida that have a high water table, the cost of bringing water from town is 
greater than drilling a central well or wells at the development, so the developer 
builds the facilities and then either goes into the water business himself, or deeds 
or sells the equipment to a private utility. In either case, the home buyer 
pays the cost in the price of his house. 

Sewerage is another matter. A developer may install sewer lines, pay for the 
trunk line from town, add the cost to the price of his houses, and leave the owner 
with a permanent system. But most developers don’t operate that way. Unlike 
a good water supply, which practically all buyers insist on, sewers have little 
sales appeal. Buyers seem to ignore the rather obvious fact that up to 95 percent 
of the water that enters a house must be carried away by some sort of mechan- 
ical means. So the developer puts in septic tanks at perhaps two-thirds the cost 
of sewers, without, of course, informing the buyer that these devices may be 
adequate for only 5 to 10 years, and that in the meantime there will be mainte- 
nance costs. When the septic tanks start giving trouble, the house owners often 
find that the only solution is a sewer system. Then they not only have to write 
off their investment in the septic tanks, they have to pay considerably more for 
their sewers than they would have when the houses were built because properties 
and streets have to be torn up. 

Septic tanks are all right if certain conditions are met: if the drainage field 
is big enough and the soil drains easily. Authorities agree, however, that the 
average development lot of less than a quarter acre is seldom sufficient even with 
the best possible conditions. 


“BREAK UP THE COMPETITION” 


Planners and engineers, in a rare display of unanimity, believe strongly that 
metropolitan action is vital if the country is to get the kind of sewerage it needs. 
They cite several reasons for their belief. Individual municipalities within a 
metropolitan area do not pass the laws necessary to curb the installation of 
septic tanks; each town is afraid that if it is too strict with a developer he will 
simply build his houses elsewhere. The separate towns can’t or won’t do any- 
thing to bring uniformly high standards to the multiplicity and variety of sewer- 
. age systems that already exist in every metropolitan area. On the Virginia side 
of the Potomac River across from Washington, for example, there are 14 sewer- 
age-collection agencies operating 19 treatment plants fonly 1 gives secondary 
treatment) ; in addition, there are 70,000 people without sewers at all. 
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The lack. of concerted action is due partly to the fact that the man at the top 
of the hill just doesn’t care about the problems of the man at the bottom. Sioux 
City, Lowa, for instance, despite longstanding complaints from people downstream 
on the Missouri River about pollution, has refused to build a sewage-treatment 
plant. Moreover, ‘clusters of governments can’t make overall policy,” as Robert 
Wood, political scientist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, points out. 
“One city can make its own residents happy, but not much else. Even if govern- 
ments want to solve problems on a broad scale, officials are hamstrung by outdated 
laws and the nationwide scramble for resources. We need to break up the com- 
petition among communities.” Sewage treatment makes sense, of course, only 
if an entire area participates. There is little incentive for 1 town to clean up its 
sewage if 30 others around it aren’t equally conscientious. 

Finally, argue the planners, there is the economic advantage of metropolitan 
sewerage. The capital investment required for a treatment plant to serve 500,000 
people is only about three-quarters as much per capita as for one that serves 
50,000 people in the same area; per capita operating costs are also usually less 
in a big plant. 

These are not necessarily arguments for establishing overall metropolitan gov- 
ernments; but they are potent arguments for setting up public-works authorities 
able to operate on a metropolitan seale. 


“MOSCOW OR SEATTLE?” 


Seattle and its environs are typical of what planners call the conglomerate 
mess of suburban sewer facilities, and of what can happen when communities 
fail to take an areawide approach to the problem. The Seattle area now has a 
population of about 850,000, over 65 percent of it within the city limits, the 
rest in surrounding fringe communities. The area is expected to have a total 
population of a million and a quarter by 1980 (only half of it inside the city 
limits). Until this summer, sewerage service was controlled by 49 agencies. 

Though there are 25 sewage-treatment plants in the area, raw sewage from 
about 425,000 people is regularly discharged at 60 different points into Puget 
Sound, the Duwamish River, and Elliott Bay. Treated sewage from 80,000 people 
enters Lake Washington directly from 10 treatment plants and indirectly from at 
least 4,000 septic tanks. In addition, when it rains heavily, overflows of raw sew- 
age enter Lake Washington and Green Lake more than 40 times per summer. 
As a result, the concentration of certain plant nutrients, mostly phosphorus and 
nitrogen, has increased to the point where plant life is choking the lake. 

About one-third of the total population is without public sewers, and to keep 
up with residential development some 6,000 private septic tanks are being built 
annually at a cost of $2 million. Engineers consider many of these no better than 
a temporary solution. Much of Seattle itself uses combined sewers that carry 
both sanitary sewage and storm runoff (a situation common to most big cities). 
Because of inadequate provision for stormflows, many of these sewers overflow 
when it rains, flood basements, and discharge sewage into streets. 

The logical area for future growth is around Lake Washington, but its 
greatest attribute—the lake—is being ruined. The communities on the eastern 
shore of the lake recognized the problem, and also recognized that they could 
solve it only in concert. So 3 years ago the towns tried to get together on a joint 
trunk sewer line that would take the sewage out of the lake and put it in Puget 
Sound. But the well-intentioned attempt quickly turned into a battle. Two of 
the communities, Bellevue and Lake Hills, couldn’t agree on what plan to adopt; 
nothing got built. 

Meanwhile, a group of private citizens led by James Ellis, an earnest young 
attorney, and strongly encouraged by Seattle’s able mayor, Gordon S. Clinton, 
had been pushing the cause of metropolitan government for the area. Ellis, in 
fact, had helped draft a new charter for King County, in 1952, which would 
have created a county-manager form of government. Opposition slogans such as 
“Is This Moscow or Seattle?” plus the lack of a compelling reason for administra- 
tive change killed it at the polls. 

In 1956, the city and county finally did get together to finance a $130,000 
sewerage study by Brown & Caldwell, San Francisco consulting engineers; the 
State pollution control commission contributed $10,000 toward the study. Con- 
currently, Ellis’ group drafted and pushed through the State legislature in 1957— 
by one vote—a law that allowed the formation of a metropolitan municipal cor- 
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poration empowered to plan, finance, and administer six services for the area: 
sewage disposal, water supply, public transportation, garbage disposal, parks and 
parkways, and comprehensive planning. In March of this year, Metropolitan 
Seattle residents were presented with an abbreviated proposal to create such a 
corporation with authority over sewerage, public transportation, and comprehen- 
sive planning. 
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“SAVE LAKE WASHINGTON” 


But even this was too much for the voters. The proposal passed in the city of 
Seattle, but was defeated in the areas outside. “The county areas were afraid of 
a supergovernment dominated by the city,” says Mayor Clinton. Plans were 
made immediately to have a new vote in September, but this time on an even 
more abbreviated version of the first plan. The corporation would have authority 
only over sewerage; local autonomy would be strictly observed; the area to be 
covered by the authority, originally 575 square miles, was cut about in half. 
Perhaps most important, a single issue was dramatized: “We must save Lake 
Washington.” The people at last voted “Yes.” 

Brown & Caldwell had recommended that two large treatment plants be 
built (one south of Seattle, one north) ; these will be fed by two huge interceptor 
lines that will pick up the sewage from present and proposed collection lines. 
Because of ridge topography in some areas, seven small additional treating 
plants will be built. Total treating capacity is to be nearly 300 million gallons 
per day, enough to last the area for 75 years. The proposal called for a three- 
stage program to cost $83,200,000 in the first 10 years, $35,400,000 in the second 
10, and $45,400,000 in the final stage. All of the first-stage projects and the 
most pressing parts of the second are in the geographical area covered by the 
new authority, and are now being studied in detail. (The report also recom- 
mended that the city of Seattle spend $69 million of its own money to separate 
storm and sanitary sewers. ) 


SO NOTHING GETS DONE 


Ardent planners may not be too happy about Seattle’s plan. They argue that 
first things should come first and in their book the first thing in a metropolitan 
government that can handle all the problems of areawide significance. Once the 
organization is established, it can attack the specific problems. 

This argument has an orderly sound and, in fact, it is precisely what James 
Ellis and other Seattle metro backers wanted in the beginning. But when, as 
happened in Seattle, the people of the area decide they just don’t want a super- 
government, the argument breaks down: urgent and specific problems don’t get 
solved. In the region around Nashville, Tenn., for example, better sewerage is 
badly needed, and the planners tried to use the situation as a lever to set up 
metropolitan government. Metro was so soundly defeated in Nashville last 
June that the chances are it will not be proposed again, or at least not very soon. 
Meanwhile, no steps are being taken to get an areawide sewerage authority, and 
the potential hazard to health increases. 

Partly because of sewerage problems, the people of Dade County, Fla, voted in 
1957 to adopt metropolitan government. (It is the first, and so far only, large 
area in the United States to try this system.) But Dade’s metro government 
has been so harried by political problems that only the barest start has been 
made to meet sewerage needs. A sewer authority elected in 1957 would almost 
certainly have been much further ahead. 

Independent authorities pose some difficulties, of course. As Fortune has 
pointed out (“New Strength in City Hall,” November 1957), they can easily 
become a power unto themselves. Being nonpolitical appointees, the commis- 
sioners may hold themselves aloof from normal democratic pressures ; this is fine 
if upstream and downstream views don’t compete, but, particularly in water and 
sewerage problems, they almost always do. Moreover, there are many organiza- 
tional and public-relations problems in setting up a metropolitan water or sewer 
authority. For example, should communities that have already solved their 
problems be required to surrender their expensive facilities te the »gency. and in 
addition help pay for facilities for their less foresighted neighbors? 

But the fact is that metropolitan water-and-sewer authorities are operating 
sucessfully, and have been for some time. Both Boston and Chicago have had 
metropolitan sewerage agencies since 1889, the Metropolitan Water District of 
southern California was created in 1928 to provide water for the Los Angeles 
area. In every case, despite the problems and drawbacks, these authorities are 
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doing a far better job than the individual communities in the areas ever did, not 
only of correcting water and sewer deficiencies, but of planning ahead for an 
expanding population. 

GOOD GAMBLE 


Once water and sewer lines are installed, population builds up around them. 
It is possible for a metropolitan authority to put lines in sections where it wants 
population to expand and withhold them from sections it wants to keep for open 
space. Water and sewer facilities can be an even more useful weapon against 
urban sprawl than zoning laws. But they are seldom used this way. 

Similarly, water and sewerage can be used to attract industry. Many cities 
and towns will agree happily to provide such services to a company if it will 
formally decide to locate within the town’s boundaries. But almost no communi- 
ties in this country have been willing to take the next important step, that is, 
to build water and sewer lines into an area not currently industrialized so that 
the chamber of commerce can then say to industry: “We’re ready zor you right 
now, no waiting.” 

The arguments of the politicians against both of these policies go something 
like this: “We have so many existing needs that we can’t even think about 
building out ahead of population growth or in anticipation of new industry; we 
ean’t afford to put in lines that maybe nobody will be using for several years; 
we can’t afford to gamble with the public’s money.” But with the flight to 
Suburbia almost certain to increase rather than diminish, and with practically 
every community in the Nation scrambling to get choice industry—research labs, 
electronics firms, etc.—it may well be a bigger gamble not to be ready ahead 
of time. 

“WE CAN’T AFFORD ANY MORE” 


The most common response of local officials when asked why they aren’t 
tackling their water and sanitation problems more vigorously is, “We know 
we're way behind, we know we're polluting our river, but we just can’t afford 
to spend any more than we are.” What they mean is that they won’t spend 
any more. 

It is true, as the diagram on page 103 shows, that water and sewer projects 
are expensive. New York City, which may face the threat of having to close 
its beaches because of pollution, recently estimated that it would have to spend 
some $170 million just to separate sanitary and storm sewers, and another 
$110 million for one sewage-treatment plant; nobody knows for sure what total 
metropolitan New York needs are. Also, many communities are at, or near, 
their legal or economic general debt limits, and thus find it difficult to borrow 
money. But legal debt limits are arbitrary, they can be changed; and economic 
limits are set by available revenues, and these can be increased. 

Water and sewerage are services, and, as such, charges can be made for their 
use. The total income after operating expenses is highly predictable and can 
be used to pay off bonds. This is the way all private utilities operate. But 
public-water charges are, on the average, too low to provide the necessary 
revenue. Sometimes they do not even cover operating expenses, and even when 
they do, any surplus usually goes back into the city treasury to cover deficits 
from other services. One estimate is that if each person in the country would 
pay about 11%4 cents more per day for water (an increase of about 50 percent 
over the mean U.S. per capita water rate), the accumulated deficiencies in water 
facilities could be wiped out by 1970 and that from then on new waterworks 
could be financed out of earnings. As for sewerage, few communities make any 
identifiable charge at all; operating costs are paid out of general taxes. Thus, 
even for the smallest capital expenditure it becomes necessary to float a general 
bond issue. 

NO PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


Rather than make the politically unpopular move of raising service charges, 
many communities talk wishfully about increased State or Federal aid. They 
are not likely to get it. There are no figures available on the total amount of 
State aid for local water and sewer projects. But the States’ general indiffer- 
ence to these local needs is indicated by the fact that currently only four States 
(Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, and Vermont) are willing to give any grants 
at all toward the construction of sewage-treatment plants; the total amount of 
State funds appropriated in the United States is less than $7 million. In 
California, which estimates that $600 million should be spent on sewerage works 
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through 1960, the only State aid to municipalities is a $1 million revolving loan 
fund. Some experts argue that the States should be doing far more than they 
are; they say the States should emulate Texas, which last year created a State 
water-development board that can issue up to $200 million in State general- 
obligation bonds for local water projects. Texas municipalities will save a 
considerable amount in interest charges because of the State’s generally superior 
credit rating. 

The Federal Government has spent practically nothing on municipal water- 
works and sewerage systems since the massive WPA and PWA programs of the 
thirties; since 1956 it has appropriated a trifling $50 million a year’ for con- 
struction of sewage-treatment facilities. Last spring a bill to double the amount 
of sewage-treatment grants died in the House Rules Committee. And now there 
are indications that the whole program may be replaced by one that would re- 
linquish some $145 million a year of Federal telephone-tax money to the States. 
The States would not have to use this money for public works, and, judging 
by current State public-works policies, it seems unlikely that much of it would 
be used to build sewage-treatment works. 

In view of the enormous pork-barreling potentials inherent in water and 
sewerage deficiencies—far greater, for example, than in river and harbor main- 
tenance—Congress lack of interest in the problem is surprising. But it also 
indicates the public’s indifference to the problem: people don’t even bring 
pressure on their Congressmen to get them Federal help. 


A QUARTER SAID “NO” 


Water and sewer facilities will be a lot more costly in the future than they 
are now. The cheapest water sources are already being exploited. Increased 
demands in many areas will have to be met by transporting water much greater 
distances. Southern California, an extreme case, is now trying to put through a 
program that would involve building 400-mile-long aqueducts to bring water 
from the northern end of the State. More and more sewage treatment will be 
needed, and it seems almost certain that new and probably more costly processes 
will have to be used to remove inorganic matter that gets through today’s plants; 
a little further in the future, but definitely in sight, is the need to deal with 
the wastes from nuclear-power generation, a fantastically expensive proposition. 

But the basic problem in water and sewers is not money. Nor, for the time 
being at any rate, is it technology. The big problem is people. Last year, of 
the thousands of communities with inadequate water and sewerage facilities, only 
about 600 were stirred up enough to put bond issues up before the voters. In 
many instances the towns were under considerable State or Federal pressure 
to clean up pollution. Yet the citizens of nearly one-quarter of these 600 munici- 
palities—Costa Mesa, Calif., Warwick, N.Y., and La Grange, Ohio, to name a 
few—turned down the bond issues at the polls. “Some people won't do any- 
thing,” says one disillusioned city official, “until we have another plague.” 


Mr. Mirnick. Thank you. 

Lack of adequate community facilities increases the cost of housing 
to the public in two basic ways 

First, by decreasing t the supply of buildable land, it sharply in- 
creases lot’ prices. Thus in the 5 years prior to 1956, according to re- 

orts we have had from our builder members, the price ofa completed 
ot rose more than any other factor in the sales price of a house, going 
from an average of 10 percent of the house sales price to about 20 
percent. 

Between 1953 and 1955, the price of land doubled. In the years 
since, it has gone even higher. It is now virtually impossible in many 
areas to find land at prices suitable for the construction of good qual- 
ity moderate price homes. 

“Second, for lack of ability to provide community facilities, munici- 
palities are increasingly taking steps to bar or make difficult the pro- 


1 There is also a Federal loan program for public works, administered by the Community 
Facilities Administration, to help small communities that are unable to finance projects 
through normal channels, 
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duction of moderate priced housing within the reach of a modern 
American family. 
In many communities of the Nation, construction is limited to higher 
priced homes.on larger lots. Since they are unable to provide the 

ublic facilities for an expanding population, locality after locality 
fegislates to prevent realization of the national housing policy many 
times expressed by the Congress and adopted as National Association 
of Home Builders’ fundamen‘al objective: “the opportunity to every 
American to have a good home on terms he can afford.” 

Even after the fullest use of the ability of local affected communities 
to borrow in the customary capital market, our experience convinces 
us that there will remain a wide area of need for assistance in the form 
of Federal loans. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, this is so because the population 
growth of the past few years—and the continuing growth in the next 
decade—occurs in small suburban communities fringing our large 
metropolitan areas and, in many instances, in what were rural coun- 
ties or small towns. 

These governments just do not have the development, organization, 
or experience—nor the bond-selling capacity—to cope with their rap- 
idly mounting capital needs. 

In that connection we particularly approve the wording in section 
202(a) which would permit a loan to several municipalities acting 
jointly. The pooling of the efforts of small local communities into a 
sort of regional group large enough to serve the needs of an area should 
be encouraged. 

For example, in my own personal knowledge there is a community 
in New Jersey where five separate private sewer systems exist within 
a radius of 3 miles. 

We therefore endorse H.R. 5944 in principle but with certain reser- 
vations in regard to the interest rate formula it contains. 

At our convention this past January, our community facilities com- 
mittee recommended, and our board of directors approved, that Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders— 
endorse a program of Federal community facilities legislation to assist com- 
munities in providing necessary facilities, provided that the interest rate on loans 
made by the Government for this purpose be not less than the going rate of 
interest paid on current Federal obligations of comparable maturity. 

The rate set by the formula in the bill is not equivalent to “the going 
rate of interest on current Federal obligations of comparable maturity” 
since it is based on rate alone but does not take account of yield. 

Essentially, of course, our association is concerned with building 
problems and not the niceties of formulas —_ which to base a fair 
and reasonable marketable interest rate for Federal Government obli- 
gations. 

The formula contemplated by our policy statement was designed to 

rovide Federal assistance at the lowest feasible rate without subsidy 
in the form of loans by the Federal Government at a rate less than the 
cost to it of raising the money. 

With this limitation in mind, therefore, we endorse the program 
which this bill would establish, but recommend that the interest rate 
formula be amended so that it may meet the test of a nonsubsidized 
interest rate. 
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Beyond the problem of providing public facilities—but intimately 
connected with it—there is the entire problem of land development 
and its financing. 

There has been a great deal of study in the past several years by our 
organization and by the housing agencies of the Federal Government 
of the increasing scarcity of developed, buildable land and the difficulty 
of converting raw acreage into building lots even in those areas in 
which adequate public works are available. 

In this connection, our 1950 policy statement includes the point rec- 

ommended by our community facilities committee and approved by our 
board of directors that— 
National Association of Home Builders urge Federal Housing Authority to de- 
velop a more comprehensive program of insurance of neighborhood development 
loans, and that these loaus be devised so as to accommodate their use in both 
community and subdivision development. 

The Federal Housing Administration agrees that this should be 
studied and several months ago appointed an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee on Neighborhood Development. 

Just how far a Federal Housing Authority type insurance program 
for land development activities should go, we are not prepared to rec- 
ommend at this time. We hope Federal Housing Authority’s Industry 
Advisory Committee and Federal Housing Authority staff lose no 
time in completing an intensive survey of the problem and possible 
solutions through an adaptation of Federal Housing Authority 
machinery. 

We would like to urge, however, that the appropriate subcommittee 
of the House Banking and Currency Committee also undertake a 
study of this problem. If they do, we hope—and we are convinced— 
they will recommend to the full committee that such an insurance 
program is appropriate. 

In any event, H.R. 5944 should not be delayed awaiting either Fed- 
eral Housing Authority’s study nor the study we have just suggested. 
Government loans for the facilities contemplated by H.R. 5944 and 
Federal Housing Authority insurance for land development loans 
and for construction of private water and sewer facilities are both 
necessary to reach different aspects of land development. 

This concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. If either myself 
or Mr. Gilman can be of assistance in answering your questions we 
shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. Gilman for several years has worked on the problems of com- 
munity growth, both in his own business and in our association work. 

As for me, in my travels over the country in the past 5 years as a 
national officer of National Association of Home Builders, I can sin- 
cerely say to you that I have encountered no problem more seriously 
impeding home production than the one you are tackling in H.R. 5944. 
Iam convinced that it is of national importance. 

Both personally and as National Association of Home Builders’ 
president, I am happy to see the Congress recognize the need for 
Federal action. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you very much for your excellent statement, Mr. 
Mitnick. 

What is the difference in the interest rate? What would be the 
result between your formula and the formula in the bill ? 
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Mr. Mrrnick. I would like Mr. Colton to answer that. 

Mr. Couron. I am afraid that I couldn’t be specific in answering 
that question, Mr. Chairman. It undoubtedly would be slightly higher 
than the rate set by the formula in the bill, but still we believe, under 
the rate at which money could be borrowed by the communities af- 
fected, other than through the loans proposed in the bill. 

Mr. Srence. Don’t you think the greatest factor in the growth of 
municipalities is adequate water supply and sewage disposal ? 

Mr. Mirnick. Positively. That is the greatest thing we need. This 
is a terrible problem all over the country, and if you add to this the 
school situation, this is what is impeding progress all over the country. 

There is no question about it. I mentioned that in New Jersey there 
are five privately owned sewer plants that builders had to be put in 
within a radius of 3 miles. One of them is my own. We just had to 
go in there. There is no need for five of them, but we can’t get any 
help from the municipalities. They can’t possibly help us. They don’t 
have the funds or the machinery to do it. 

Mr. Spence. It will not only increase the growth and stimulate 
residential building, but it would be most attractive to industry. One 
of the first things asked by industry before locating in a community 
is whether you have adequate water supply; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Mirnicx. That is true. I just had an occasion where a certain 
industry would not come in. There wasn’t adequate sewage or water 
in the neighborhood, and they just refused tocome in. They had to 
go elsewhere, or remain where they are, which they don’t particularly 
want to do. 

There is a great need for these facilities, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. It seems to me that if ever a little subsidy was justi- 
fied, it would be for a purpose such as making available to cities an 
adequate water supply and? good sewage facilities. Don’t you think 
that is true? 

Mr. Mirnick. Well, we fear so much the word “subsidy.” It’s 
thrown at the builders all the time. We would rather not get into it. 
So many things which are not subsidies are called subsidies. I would 
have to agree with you that if there ever was a justification for it, 
this is the place. 

Mr. Srence. For instance, the Hill-Burton Act provides for grants 
for the construction of hospitals because it is felt that it is so essential 
that the people should have proper hospital facilities. It has been a 
very successful program. 

Mr. Mrrnicx. I might say that I have worked on that hospital 
\plan, and I think it is a very, very fine thing. I must agree with 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Your organization feels that this would be not only 
of benefit to the people but of particular benefit to the builders, 
because it would increase the cities’ population, bring in new indus- 
tries, and would be of general advantage to all of the people? 

Mr. Mrrnick. I think it would be of great advantage to all of 
America. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Brown, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Brown. What rate of interest do you have to pay local lend- 
ing institutions to acquire the funds you are seeking ¢ 

r. Mrrnicx. Well, I have just recently paid—I can only speak 
for myself—— 
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Mr. Brown. How is that? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. I can only speak for myself. I have paid 5 percent 
recently to get money for a water company; but this is not based 
on the water company. 

When you walk into a lending institution and you say you want to 
borrow money for a water company, or a sewer company, until that 
thing is established, they will not lend you money on that. 

This is based on my own personal credit, and I paid 5 percent for 
that. 

Mr. Brown. That is all. 

Mr. Spence. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to welcome Mr. 
Carl Mitnick to our hearings this morning. He hails from the great 
State of New Jersey, and I also want to compliment him on his very 
fine statement here this morning. 

Mr. Mirnick. Thank you, very much. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Mitnick, right here, in this area, we have a dis- 
trict agency, the Washington Suburban Sanitary District, which is 
providing water and sewage service in the Maryland area, adjacent to 
Washington, on the very basis which your organization supports as 
being desirable. 

Here is a description of that agency’s activities as carried in Moody’s 
Municipal and Government Manual: 

Commission owns and operates water and sewage system throughout the sani- 
tary district, including in Prince Georges County, College Park, University Park, 
Riverdale, Lansdale, Brentwood, Cottage City, Colmar Manor, Cheverly, Bladens- 
burg— 
and so forth— 


in Montgomery County, Tacoma Park, Silver Spring, Wheaton, Four Corners, 
Chevy Chase, Bethesda, Battery Park, Huntington Terrace, Woodmont, Bradley 
Hills, Leland, Somerset, Glen Echo, Gaithersburg, and Washington Grove. 

Water is also supplied and sold to four areas outside the sanitary district. 
Rockville, in Montgomery County, Laurel and Green Belt, and a portion of 
Howard County. This agency serves an estimated population of 583,000. It has 
bonded debt outstanding of $118 million. The bonds are rated Baa by Moody’s 
Investment Service. 


The Evening Star for Friday, April 17, carried a story of the sale 
of $9 million of bonds by this agency at a net interest cost of 3.66 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record this clipping from 
the Star. ° 

Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. If there is no objection, it may be inserted. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


{From the Pvening Star, Washington, D.C., Friday, Apr. 17, 1959] 


SUBURBAN SANITARY UNIT SELLS BonpDs AT 3.66 PERCENT 


The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission yesterday sold a $9 million 
construction bond issue at an interest rate of 3.66 percent. 


Commission members said they were highly pleased at the rate. The figure is. 


a little better than the bond market, which has become tighter in the last year, 
according to James J. Lynch, commission treasurer. 

The sale went to Glore Forgan & Co. of New York, whose bid was the lowest 
of four submitted. The firm also purchased the commissions’ last major bond 
issue a year ago—$10 million at a rate of 3.33. 
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In yesterday’s issue, $4 million will be used for general construction (house 


connections), $4 million for water supply, and $1 million for sewage disposal 
facilities. 


Most of the water supply bonds will finance the $28 million Watts Branch intake 
treatment plant under construction on the Potomac River. The first phase of 
the project is expected to be completed next year at a cost of $12 million. 


The bonds sold yesterday for general construction run for 15 years, and the 
others run for 30 years. 


The sale increases the commission’s bonded indebtedness to a record $119 
million. The utility still is 67 percent under its debt limit, based on 14 percent 


of its assessed valuation. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Rains. 

Mr. Rains. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Even though I am not a member of this fine subcommittee, I am 
greatly interested in this problem, as you know, Mr. Mitnick. 

Getting back to the interest rate, to begin with, the formula estab- 
lished in the bill before the committee is the same as for college housing, 
which operates somewhere in the neighborhood of 2% percent. 

The formula that you seem to suggest in your statement would 
operate at the rate of about 334 to 4 percent. 

Mr. Mirnicx. That is about right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. Then you would add one-fourth percent to that for 
administration, so you would hit 4 percent or higher, which as a mat- 
ter of fact would be pretty high for these cities to be able to meet. 

You realize that the rate on REA—and of course REA is one of 
the greatest things that has ever come to this Nation and which in 
the long run has not cost the Government money—is also low, and 
some people claim it is a subsidized rate, but do you regard water, and 
the facilities mentioned in this bill as about on a par with electric light 
out in the same places ? 

Mr. Mirntcx. I think there is even a greater need. 

Mr. Rains. One facility is just as necessary as the other, as a matter 
of fact ; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Mirnicx. At least as much; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. I see that you make a recommendation in your state- 
ment that the Federal Housing Administration proceed to insure the 
development of raw land. 

When we were having hearings on the housing bill, we went into 
that subject slightly, but we were told by the FHA that they had made 
considerable studies but were not at that time ready to present their 
facts to the committee and therefore we were not able to actually de- 
velop anything along the line. 

You recognize the fact that if that were done it would take some very 
strict and careful regulations and restrictions, would it not? 

Mr. Mitnick. Yes, sir; well, if you will remember my testimony at 
that time, we, the builders of this country, do not—I am talking about 
NAHB, now—we do not want that money to be used to purchase land. 
Once owned, we would like FHA to make loans for the installation of 
those services and those facilities. That isthe idea there. 

There is another thing, Congressman Rains, that I want to say to 
you: The reason that we need an FHA program, even if this H.R. 
5944 should go through, is that there are some communities who will 
not, even though it is available, take advantage of it, because they will 
feel that if they put the water and sewage facilities in, then perhaps 
the builders will start, and they have a school problem. 
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In other words, I don’t know that I can make it mandatory to take 
that, and where this growth is needed, where we have to have these 
places for people to live, this FHA program, coupled with H.R. 5944, 
I think, would be a general solution to the problem. 

Mr. Rarns. Aren’t you a little afraid as president of the Home 
Builders that if you get into the program of FHA doing the insuring, 
that we are likely to bring back into the home building business the 
so-called pickle packers, who appear today and are gone tomorrow ? 

Mr. Mrrnicxk. That is exactly why we say this should not be used 
for the purchase of land. We fear the pickle packers far worse than 
you fear them, and we recommend, in our statement, a very careful 
study by FHA. 

Now, let me say one thing about FHA. In almost everything that 
they have undertaken, they have done an excellent job, and they have 
watched it, administratively. It has been done very well, and I think 
they could carefully watch this, too. 

We are violently opposed to the use of that money to purchase 
land. This would bring in the pickle packer. 

Mr. Rarns. There is a proposal going around that I am sure we 
will hear quite a bit about in the immediate future, which is to sub- 
ject local public. housing bonds to Federal taxation. If this were 

one, and it became a precedent so that all municipal bonds were tax- 

able, wouldn’t this play havoc with the municipal financing problem 

tie is already, as you state, in acrisis stage? Taxing all municipal 
nds? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. Well, when you come to taxes, I am going to turn it 
over to Mr. Colton, because he is our tax expert. 

Mr. Ratns. The import of my question is, Would you or would you 
not favor putting a still greater burden on municipal bonds by mak- 
ing the income from them taxable ? 

Mr. Cotton. I am in no position to answer that officially, sir, be- 
cause as you realize, we speak only for the policy that NAHB has 
already established, and an answer to that would call for my own 
personal opinion. 

If you would be interested in that, I would say that, generally, cer- 
tainly I would not favor it, and I imagine a good many NAHB 
leaders and members would not favor taxation of municipal obli- 

tions. 

Cue. Ratns. Of course, over the years, Congress has expressed itself 
many times as being opposed to any type of taxation on municipal 
bonds; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Corton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Mitnick, you have traveled around over the coun- 
try a lot, and with the housing subcommittee I have traveled around 
a lot to see the various places where land shortage is one of the 

atest problems. I am not sure, but I believe you were present in 
iami, or else your organization testified in Miami, in Dade County, 
Fla., when we were exploring first the idea of having surrounding 
communities all get together on these community facilities and work 
it out in a joint effort. ' 
I notice you mention that in your statement. Do you think that is 


a Ror idea ? 
r. Mrrnick. Very, very good. 
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I might come back to your State of Alabama, where without these 
facilities being there, the State requires a lot of 20,000 square feet, 
which is half an acre. How can you build moderate-priced houses on 
half-acre plots? It just can’t be done. 

Now, if your communities got together and had a regional facility, 
wouldn’t that solve the problem ? 

Mr. Rarns. It might be one possibility ; yes. 

Mr. Gitman. Congressman, it is working satisfactorily now under 
your 701 program, is it not? Your regional facility for urban plan- 
ning assistance—and this would simply be a very logical extension of 
the same concept. 

Mr. Ratns. You are talking about the pooling of the various com- 
munity problems together ? 

Mr. Gitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. You said there was a new industry committee on neigh- 
borhood development by the FHA, a moment ago, and that you had 
a committee. Have you started your studies yet ? 

Mr. Gruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirnick. Yes, sir, we have worked for several years and now 
we are going all over the country. I opened a meeting Thursday at 
Ohio State University, and it was very successful. We had about a 
hundred very intelligent and very interested people who were con- 
cerned about the problem, and on May 1 and 2 we are having the 
same kind of meeting in Milwaukee, and we are going to continue 
with this kind of thing. 

As we expressed in our statement, this is what I think is our 
greatest problem. 

Mr. Rarns. I would like to say this: that I am very pleased to see 
the home builders support this bill. I think the chairman has a good 
bill. Possibly a 314-percent interest rate would get us out from under 
the subsidy criticism, but in my judgment that would be about the 
highest you could go if you are to have real participation by the cities. 

Mr. Mrrnicx. We feel that that would be more realistic than the 27%. 

Mr. Ratrns. I personally think 3 percent is as high as we should go. 
Otherwise the financial burden on our cities would be too great. Of 
course, one time on college housing, the Subcommittee on Housing 
raised the rate to the nonsubsidized rate advocated by the administra- 
tion and we got our ears pinned back when we tried to put it through 
the Congress. 

That is all, Mr. Chainnan. 

Mr. Girman. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment that our 
association, particularly our community facilities committee, feels 
that this bill is so completely necessary, very much in the form that 
it is in, and a necessary first step for the reason that imposing the 
burden of water and sewage on local municipalities is imposing the 
greatest burden, financially, on the narrowest tax base available, and 
what we are succeeding in doing, if we are not to adopt a program 
similar to this on an expansive enough Federal basis, is to drive our 
municipalities into at least a form of bankruptcy. 

We think the time is really now. This is not something that can 
be postponed. If this is postponed, we will pay for it for generations 
to come. 
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Mr. Rarns. I see in this something else. I agree with what you 
said, but I see in it something else. 

I remember a few years ago, I think it was Dick Hughes, who was 
2 home builder, and he was talking about building homes out in Okla- 
homa, and he had to build a thousand homes. In building the com- 
munity facilities out to that GI project—and it was for GI housing 
that we were concerned—it increased the cost of each house to each 
GI $1,000. So in addition to being an assistance to cities in meeting 
these problems, primarily this helps the people who deserve and need 
to get a house at the most reasonable rate. 

Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Gruman. Absolutely. 

Mr. Srence. The basic public facility for the growth and prosperity 
cf our cities is water and sewage; isn’t that true, Mr. Mitnick? 

Mr. Mirnicx. Absolutely. 

Mr. Srence. That is the first thing you have to have before you 
can develop. 

Mr. Mirnicx. Absolutely. 

Mr. Spence. If we solve that, wouldn’t we make a long step in 
solving the other problems of facilities, because they can be more 
readily obtained ? 

Mr. Mirnicx. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Spence. Once you have water and sewage? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. That is correct. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Miller, any questions? 

Mr. Mirrerr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Halpern ? 

Mr. Hatrern. No questions. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Mitnick, we are glad to have your testimony and 
the opinion of the great organization you represent. I am sure the 
recommendations you make will be considered by the committee. 

Mr. Mirnicx. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Our next witness will be Mr. Schone, of the National 
Association of County Officials. 

Identify yourself, and proceed, Mr. Schone. 

Mr. Scuone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. If you have a prepared statement, you may present 
it before you subject yourself to interrogation. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD K. SCHONE, DIRECTOR OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC WORKS OF OAKLAND COUNTY, MICH., REPRE- 
SENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Scuone. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harold 
K. Schone. I am director of the Department of Public Works of Oak- 
land County, Mich. I am also a member of the National Association 
of County Officials. 

I appreciate your kind invitation to appear on behalf of the Na- 
tional Aaiocation of County Officials and Oakland County, Mich., for 


the purpose of stating our position on proposed legislation of great 
national significance. 
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The National Association of County Officials represents and speaks 
for nearly 6,000 elected and appointed county officials from 47 States. 
While my testimony, essentially, will be on behalf of counties and 
their citizens, I hasten to say that I recognize that the subject of these 
proceedings touches in a very real way the health, safety, and well- 
being of every American. 

I commend you on your unyielding interest in this vital legislation 
and on your abiding concern for the welfare of this Nation. I know 
1 speak for county people everywhere when I say that these sessions 
will contribute substantially to the furtherance of the life abundant 
for all our people. 

The bill, H.R. 5944, introduced by the honorable chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, would expand the pub- 
lic facility loan program of the Community Facilities Administration 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The bill would head off a national health crisis by helping counties 
and cities to provide essential community facilities. 

Essentially a health measure, but also expressive of its concern with 
the unemployment problem, the bill, H.R. 5944, would assist counties 
by providing funds for the storage, treatment, purification, and dis- 
tribution of water, for sewage treatment and sewage facilities and for 
public hospitals and public nursing homes. 

In addition, funds would be made available to nonprofit hospitals 
to finance specific projects for hospital construction, repair, or im- 
provement. 

Wisely, we think, in its definition of “hospitals” the bill includes 
mental hospitals as well as general hospitals and hospitals for tubercu- 
losis and chronic disease. 

The bill would greatly expand the present program by increasing 
the available loan fund from $100 million to $1 billion. The maximum 
interest would be set under a formula which works out to just under 
3 percent (27% percent). 

The interest formula takes into consideration the average cost of all 
Federal borrowing and adds one-fourth of 1 percent for administra- 
tive costs. 

But it should be noted that Federal assistance is available to coun- 
ties, municipalities and other political subdivisions of States only 
where credit is not otherwise available on equally favorable terms and 
conditions. 

The bill, then, appears not to involve any subsidy on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

And finally, H.R. 5944 does not overlook the smaller community. 
At least 25 percent of the funds made available for assistance must be 
used for projects in communities having a population of 35,000 or 
less, according to the most recent decennial census. 

The proposed legislation has great significance to counties because it 
recognizes that the lack of adequate water and sewerage facilities is 
the greatest single deficiency in our public works program. 

Meritoriously, the bill constitutes recognition of the alarming fact 
that our water and sewer systems have ‘been neglected to the point 
where we are on the verge of a national health crisis. Further delay 
could prove disastrous. 
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I am proud to be able to say that the wise and unselfish principles 
on which this proposed legislation is based are the same benevolent 
wenn which underlay many planks in the American county plat- 

orm concerned with the basic needs of people. 

The American county platform, embodying the official policy state- 
ment of the National Association of County Officials, contains broad 
statements in furtherance of the public interest on public welfare, 
county planning, public works planning, stream pollution and air pol- 
lution. In so doing, our platform bespeaks our concern for the daily 
heaith and welfare safeguards afforded our people. 

The American county platform public health, safety and welfare 
principles are given life and meaning through the activities of NACO 
standing committees on public welfare, natural resources, county plan- 
ning, mental health, and urban areas. 

County officials are aware of the peril at which H.R. 5944 would 
strike. Moreover, county government wants to do something about 
that peril. We believe that H.R. 5944 would help us to help our- 
selves. With the loans the bill would provide, we could develop facil- 
ities that would otherwise have to be postponed at this time. 

Counties are moving as fast as we can to provide water, sewer and 
hospital facilities in order that the public safety not be jeopardized. 
But the tidal wave of demands placed upon us by millions of new 
citizens has been more than a lot of us could cope with. 

Try as we might, in many places county government is falling 
further and further behind in the race to provide needed facilities. 
In some places, county finances have reached the breaking point. 

It is this very same breakdown in the ability of counties to finance 
basic needs that has brought forth a united county appeal to this 
Congress to give us payment in lieu of taxes on Federal properties. 
Without help, it is not pleasant to speculate on what the growth of 
the 1960’s might bring. 

One of the especially encouraging aspects of the subject legislation 
is that the help it would offer is made available on a financing basis 
which we are capable of accepting. 

The present community facilities loan program, under the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, while laudatory in purpose, is not de- 
veloped in a realistic way which will encourage and enable us to 
participate. That program sets the prohibitive interest rates of 414 
reg for general obligation bonds and 4% percent for revenue 

nds. 

Moreover, the present program is seriously restrictive in that is is 
confined to only the very smallest communities, thereby ignoring the 
compelling needs of some of the hardest hit communities. 

Counties need water, sewers and hospitals, and we need them now. 
Delay can mean disaster. The National Association of County Of- 
ficials support and recommends the passage of H.R. 5944 because it 
is an attempt, at last, to meet the crisis in a sound and workable way. 

Turning now to specific reference to my own Oakland County, 
Mich., I would like to demonstrate, in a concrete way, what the pro- 
gram offered by H.R. 5944 can mean to us in solving our water, sewer, 
and hospital problems. 

In presenting the views of Oakland County, Mich., which I repre- 
sent, we do not presume to infer that. our views are necessarily the 
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views of every county throughout the country since certainly there 
must be situation where varied points of view will occur. 

However, we must assume that our views while perhaps not identi- 
cal, are representative of the combined thinking and would most 
certainly reflect the situation in all counties with a similar metropoli- 
tan complex. 

We further feel that we represent the views of many cities, villages, 
and townships since it has been proven to us that the best, and in most 
cases, the only solution to the problems relating to the major portion 
of community facilities must be approached either on an area or 
county basis since community facility needs generally transcend such 
jurisdictional boundaries. 

While House bill 5944 is primarily a health and welfare measure 
and not an antirecession measure, it does refer to unemployment and 
stimulation of business activities and, therefore, we would like to com- 
ment on this aspect. 

We are firmly convinced that the construction industry is a major 
portion of our Nation’s economy and employment. Past history 
would tend to support this statement since it would appear that when 
construction industry declines, the result is a gradual decline in the 
Nation’s economy with its resultant effect on unemployment following 
in a period of 12 to 18 months after the start of a decline and continu- 
ing m more pronounced degrees of severity until the construction 
industry starts on the upswing, at which time the effect is more imme- 
diate, insofar as its bearing on the national economy and employment, 
than the decline produced. 

In view of the high rate of unemployment existing in the Detroit 
metropolitan area, we have therefore a major interest in the effects of 
this legislation on unemployment in our area. 

Of the various phases of the construction industry, we feel the 
housing industry is by far the most important because of the many 
fields involved in housing. The construction of housing calls upon 
almost every type of labor and production to satisfy its needs since 
even after the completion of the actual construction there is a result- 
ant effect on industries and retail business to meet the needs for 
textiles, furniture, refrigerators, stoves, washing machines, nursery 
stock, and so forth. 

In addition, its effect on the moral fiber of our citizens is of vital 
importance, since the fulfillment of a person’s needs and desires for 
adequate housing tends to create a new perspective of his citizenship. 

The Nation’s needs for housing have continuously outpaced the 
construction of homes and we must face up to the basic needs of our 
people before we attempt to supply the frills and luxuries. 

It is apparent that the housing needs of our citizens are well rec- 
ognized by Congress and the administration, since much has been 
done in the past to strengthen the housing program and from all 
appearances Congress is at this time giving serious consideration to 
methods of further strengthening the industry. 

However, in the past, not enough has been accomplished to provide 
community facilities which, in the main, are the foundation of the 
structure. This is somewhat like providing a farmer with tractors, 
plows, and harvesters when he has no soil to till. 
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In February of 1958, we made several observations and recommen- 
dations to the Congress, regarding a program for Federal loan sup- 
port in connection with public works which, in part, are as follows: 


A serious problem exists throughout the country, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, in abating pollution in our streams, rivers, and lakes to protect the public 
health. In addition, a serious problem exists again, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, in providing safe, adequate, and potable supplies of water. 

Those involved in the protection of public health and providing necessary 
facilities to the citizens of their areas recognize that the problems of sewage 
disposal and water supply cannot be divorced, one depends upon and comple- 
ments the other. 

The problems are magnified by our rapidly expanding population into fringe 
areas that have heretofore depended entirely upon septic tanks, filter beds, and 
inadequate subdivision treatment plants for sewage disposal and independent 
or community ground water supplies, Which are rapidly becoming inadequate 
for present populations with no provisions for the rapidly expanding populations. 
In addition, such ground water supplies are, in many areas, endangered by the 
inadequate sewage disposal facilities existing today. 

While we do not presume to imply that we have full and complete knowledge 
of existing conditions regarding the inadequacies of sewage disposal facilities 
and water supply on a national level, all publications on those subjects, which 
have been reviewed, strongly support the theory that the conditions existing in 
the Detroit metropolitan region and other metropolitan areas of Michigan are 
not unique but follow a well established pattern of ‘‘too little too late” in regard 
to facility planning and construction. 

The practice is to build facilities according to financing ability rather than on 
needs, with the result that as soon as such projects are completed, their capaci- 
ties are already taxed close to their limits. This results in the waste of large 
sums of the taxpayers’ money since as soon as there is ability to finance further, 
the facilities have to be relieved and, in some cases, completely replaced. 

Oakland County, Mich., which is a part of the Detroit metropolitan region 
and the second largest county in Michigan, has and will continue to have tremen- 
dous increases in population, in relative proportion to national population growth. 

The 1950 census gave Oakland County a population of 396,001 and the best 
estimates of the Regional Plan Commission indicates a present population of 
700,000 with an expected population in 1980 of 1,158,400. 

In spite of the rapid increase in population, the county and local units of 
government have been extremely successful in providing for the needs of this 
increasing population with the exception of sewage disposal and water supply. 

Since these exceptions are those most necessary to protect the public health 
and welfare, serious problems are facing and will, in greater proportion in the 
future, face the area. A solution to these problems must be found immediately. 

The Congress has on numerous occasions evidenced its awareness of the prob- 
lems by enacting into law the provisions in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency legislation which provides for “public works planning advances.” Spe- 
cial attention by Congress has been given to sewage treatment works needs under 
the Water Pollution Act grants as provided in section 6 of Public Law 660. 

The availability of public works planning advances through the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has proved to be of much assistance in areas where the 
population is concentrated, the problem acute, and where assurance can be given 
that projects for which funds are advanced will be promptly carried out. 

This program, however, falls short of the needs in areas where population has 
not approached the ultimate and where financing of large adequate facilities to 
meet the known long-range (10 to 20 years) needs of a given area is impossible 
due to present population and tax base. Since under such conditions it is im- 
possible to certify to the Agency that the work planned for will be constructed 
in a reasonable period without such assurance the “planning advances” will not 
be approved. 

A review of the accomplishments of section 6, the construction grant pro- 
vision of Public Law 660, would appear to reveal that there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in construction of sewage treatinents works in 1956, 1957, and 
1958 over 1955 which could be attributed to the provisions of the act. 

However, it can be assumed that a large portion of such work was probably 
anticipated and ready to go in 1955 or prior. 
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Also, it seems reasonable to assume that of those obtaining grants-in-aid, a 
large percentage would have proceeded with their projects without the grant 
due to increased concentration of population and ability to finance. 

The degree of success of the program is a highly debatable one and strong 
arguments could be made on either side as to the degree, but there is no ques- 
tion in our minds that in spite of any degree of success, it does not offer a total 
solution to the problems. 

In a report submitted to the Federation of Sewerage and Industrial Wastes 
Association’s annual convention in Boston on October 8, 1957, prepared by D. A. 
Poole, Curtiss M. Evarts, and David B. Lee, State sanitary engineers of Indiana, 
Oregon, and Florida, respectively, it was demonstrated that the distribution 
of the grants-in-aid to the States, in some cases, exceeds the amount that could 
be used by four times, while in other States the amounts distributed amounted 
to only one-quarter of the amount that could be used, all based on present 
formula of 30 percent of construction or not to exceed $250,000 per project. 

The conclusions of the report bear out the reported needs and paragraph (@) 
of conclusion 3 is a supporting conclusion to the requests made herein. 

We would urge Congress to take the following steps which we are firmly 
convinced will establish the background for a proper solution to facility con- 
struction and if they are adopted will start a strong public works program 
on a local level which will go far to solve the present problems of unemployment : 

1. Abandon the theory of Federal grants for sewage treatment works 
as established under Public Law 660. 

2. Increase the ability of the Housing and Home Finance Agency to make 
“public works planning advances” for sewage treatment works and water 
supply systems. 

3. Establish an adequate Federal loan support program for sewage 
treatment works and water supply systems. 

As to grants-in-aid, we do not feel that the grants necessarily are a strong 
encouragement to construction. It must be admitted that in some cases where 
the amount of the grant was the difference in the ability of the unit to sell bonds 
for the project that it does encourage construction. 

However, on the other hand, some units who could properly finance their 
own program might have a tendency to hold up the project in the hopes of 
obtaining a grant and if they did not receive one initially they might put the 
project off until the next year or a year thereafter in the hopes they eventually 
might obtain some “free” money. 

In some cases grants have been given after projects are already under con- 
struction. The philosophy of the Government giving people something they 
have the ability to pay for themselves does not seem to be compatible with our 
beliefs. 

As to public works planning advances, the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
should be provided with funds so that expansion of their advances for sewage 
treatment works and water supply systems could occur. 

The Agency should be encouraged to place the applications for advances to be 
used for these two purposes at the top of the priority lists and advances should 
be sufficient to provide complete construction plans. 

This might be placed on a formula of the advance being limited to 85 percent 
of the actual cost of the planning work with 15 percent being provided by the 
local unit so that only projects in which the unit has a sincere enough interest 
in the need for the work to raise funds of its own in the amount necessary to 
meet the suggested 15 percent would be eligible for the advance. 


The balance of the report dealt with the third phase of establishing 
a Federal loan support program and we would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to draw to the attention of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House bill 2733 which was introduced by the Honorable 
William S. Broomfield of Oakland County on January 19, 1959, for 
your serious consideration as a part of your deliberations on the bill 
now under study. 

On March 26, 1958, we had the honor and the pleasure to appear 
before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee to testify in 
behalf of Senator Fulbright’s bill No. 3497, which was a community 
facility bill which failed to pass Congress. 
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We raised some objections to this community facility bill, as pro- 
posed by Senator Fulbright, since it provided for loans for construc- 
tion, repair and improvements of streets, sidewalks, highways, 
parkways, bridges, parking lots, airports and other transportation 
facilities, public parks and other public recreation facilities, public 
hospitals, rehabilitation and health centers, public refuse and garbage 
disposal facilities, water, sewerage and other sanitation and public 
utility facilities, public police and fire protection facilities, public 
schools, libraries, offices and other public buildings and public land, 
water and timber conservation facilities. 

The bill proposed a $2 billion community facilities fund which, on 
the surface, appeared to be a tremendous figure, even to those of us 
who are involved in multimillion-dollar projects, yet in balancing this 
amount against the public works and public facilities which would be 
eligible under the act, we felt certain that either the amount must be 
considerably increased or some of the proposed eligible gir elim- 
inated. Otherwise, the basic community facilities would be relegated 
to a minor position as they so often have in the past. 

Certainly House bill No. 5944, as introduced by Congressman 
Spence, has taken care of this problem and lends credence to our be- 
lief that community facilities, as defined in the bill, are the basic 
needs of any community. 

If the proposed legislation is enacted into law, it would go a long 
way in solving our present critical problems and could serve to prop- 
erly solve problems which will be critical in a short time. As to 
known unsolved problems of financing where the proposed legisla- 
tion would be the salvation, we would like to point to a specific prob- 
lem in our county. 

The Clinton River Basin in Oakland County is an area encompass- 
ing approximately 250 square miles lying directly in the path of the 
approaching army of increased population and its resultant demands 
on the water supply system and sewage disposal facilities. 

The units of government in the area are aware of the need for facil- 
ities and have petitioned the board of supervisors of the county to de- 
velop a master plan of sewers and sewage treatment facilities for the 
Clinton River Basin. The board of supervisors recognize that the 
only economical and sound solution for the individual units is on an 
area basis, and as a result of this have, by resolution, established the 
Clinton River sewage disposal system under the county department 
of public works, 

The department is now preparing construction plans for this pro}j- 
ect with the aid of a planning advance through the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. From a planning and engineering viewpoint, the 
answer to the problem is the construction of interceptor sewers to 
transport all of the sewage to a central treatment plant located on the 
lower portion of the Clinton River to abate pollution. 

The southerly or downriver portion of the area is now at the danger 
point and needs immediate relief and the interceptors need to be of 
such a size as to accommodate the present and ultimate populations 
of the upriver areas. 

The sewage treatment plant site must be acquired in such a size as to 
adequately permit expansion at later periods to accommodate future 
populations. The initial treatment plant must be constructed with 
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some built-in features for the ultimate population and others con- 
structed in such a manner so as to be expanded. 

While there is a strong desire to do the project right and to have 
the burden of the costs assumed by the area, it is apparent that a bond 
issue could not be sold at a rate of interest which would make the proj- 
ect financially sound. 

There has been a known need in the area to supplement or replace 
the ground-water supply with a potable and adequate water supply 
from Lake Huron for m: uy years, and each year sees a serious lower- 
ing of the water table for ground-water sources and inadequate sup- 
plies from other sources, and yet we are unable to guarantee that there 
will be the required supply before it is too late. 

Oakland and Macomb Counties have joined together and have 
spent $116,000 for an engineering report on the proposed prone t and 
it could be constructed in short order if financing problems were 
overcome. 

The ultimate ability for the system to meet its obligations under a 
bond issue with realistic water rates is not a quest ion. The only prob- 
lem is in the first 5 years if a realistic interest rate is not obtained, and 
here is where the proposed community facilities bill, as introduce “d by 
Congressman Spence, and/or the loan support bill, as introduced by 
Congressman Broomfield, would make it possible to provide for an 
adequate, safe, and potable supply of water for present and future 
population. 

These examples could be repeated over and over again for specific 
projects in the region and we are sure throughout the Nation. Such 
a program we feel, while not bringing us to a state of utopia, will 
solve our major problems in relation to sewage disposal and water 
supply and in addition will spark an immediate construction program 
which will go far in relieving the present unemployment problem in 
metropolitan areas. 

We suggest the-adoption of such a program as being basic to the 
principles upon which our forefathers founded our form of Govern- 
ment in which the Federal Government assists to perform those func- 
tions which the State and local governments are unable to perform by 
themselves. 

It is further suggested that if such a program is adopted that ade- 
pute safeguards be provided so that oe projects which clearly evi- 

ence eventual ability to pay any advancements under the program 
are certified. 

This does not mean that vision should not be used since this will be 
necessary. If such a program is handled through the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, it will probably mean that their planning and 
financial division may have to be strengthened to properly review 
applications from areas where reliable regional planning commissions 
are not in existence and where units have not employed *-cognized 
financial consultants in connection with their applications. 

We would further suggest that consideration be given for pro- 
viding that sewage, sewage treatment, and sewer facilities be certified 
as eligible, under the act, by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare after review by the State agency char wed with water 
pollution control. 
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In the proposed act under declaration of policy, section 201, it is 
stated that it has been the policy of Congress to assist. lower levels of 
government in providing facilities essential to the health and welfare 
of its people where they are financially unable to provide same. 

We believe sanitary sewers, drains, and water facilities are essential 
to the health and walfare of all our people, and certainly an immediate 

ublic works program would serve to provide these much-needed facil- 
ities and at the same time relieve unemployment, not to mention the 
stimulus it would create in the many allied businesses, including the 
housing industry, which we have previously attempted to outline. 

The opportunity to appear before this committee to present the views 
of the National Association of County Officials and Oakland County, 
Mich., is greatly appreciated. 

If the members of the committee have any questions, I would be 
most happy to attempt to answer same. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you, Mr. Schone, for your excellent statement. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Schone, isn’t it true that many smaller commu- 
nities simply can’t find financing for sewer and water facilities in 
the private market ? 

Mr. Scuone. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Why is this? 

Mr. Scone. Well, it is basically because they do not have the tax 
base, and the population which will support a bond issue. 

The normal procedure of private banking institutions is assess exist- 
ing conditions in the area, and not predicate their purchases on the 
basis of some future development in the area. 

Without the sewer and water, these areas will never develop to 
provide the tax base which would permit them to sell bonds. Either 
they are not able to sell them, or the interest rate is prohibitive at 
the present time. 

Mr. Brown. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Schone, it is true, too, that in many States there is 
a constitutional limitation on indebtedness, on the tax rate, or the ex- 

enditures of municipalities, and many impose limits on all three. 
Some of these smaller municipalities have reached the limit of in- 
debtedness and are unable to sell direct obligations; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Scuone. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Spence. These cities have to resort to revenue bonds, which are 
not included in the indebtedness. The revenue bond necessarily must 
bear a higher interest rate than the direct obligation bond. 

Mr. Scuonr. That is cer tainly true. At least in some cases, as 
much as 1 percent difference. 

Mr. Spence. I am glad to hear you say that the basic need of 
municipalities and industries is water and sewage facilities. That is 
the first thing that industry looks for, is it not ? 

Mr. Scuone. That is correct, sir. That has been our belief for a 
good many years. 

Mr. Spence. I am glad to hear you state the impact the enactment 
of this bill into law would have upon the unemployment situation. 
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Mr. Scuone. It certainly will in the Detroit metropolitan region, 
sir. 

Mr. Spence. It will develop growth of cities and be an argument 
for industries to locate in many of the smaller cities. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Scuone. That istrue. A number of industries desire to locate 
in the area I represent, but there is not an adequate water supply, 
nor adequate sewer facilities. 

We have estimated that in our country alone, over the next 15 
years, we should spend something over $200 million for sewage facili- 
ties and water supply, in order to keep up with anticipated growth. 

Mr. Spence. It will assist in meeting the water pollution control 
problem, which otherwise I don’t think can be entirely solved, because 
a chain is just as strong as its weakest link. While the larger cities 
may be able to install proper sewage treatment plants, the smaller 
cities have no capacity to do that without assistance, and unless there 
is complete control, it 1s no control at all. 

Mr. Scuone. That is correct. 

Mr. Spence. Although you might control the disposition of sewage 
in some of the larger towns, the smaller towns along the river, if they 
continue to dump their sewage into the river, will keep it polluted, 
and it. is a menace to the health of our people, it is a deterrent to 
industry, and it is a danger not only to that particular section but 
to the whole Nation, because epidemics spread. 

Mr. Scuone. That is the whole reason for the existence of our county 
department of public works, which was created a year and a half ago 
by the State legislature. The fact that, in one specific area, there 
were eight small cities, three villages, and two townships, all of 
whom were cited for pollution of the streams by the water resources 
commission of the State, and were taken into circuit court, and a court 
decree issued ordering them to abate pollution. 

They as individual units of government could not solve that prob- 
lem themselves. The solution was not in a single plant for each 
individual city or village. So the answer to it, as far as we were 
concerned, was to have these problems taken care of by the county, 
on a larger area. 

I am happy to say that we have completed construction plans, and 
will in the matter of about 30 days be selling $12,667,000 in bonds to 
solve that problem. It could not have been done by the local units 
of government. 

Mr. Spence. I think in most States, sanitation districts are being 
organized for that very purpose, which proves the interest of many 
cities which are unable to take care of the problem by themselves. 
This sanitary district has the power to levy taxes and the essential 
governmental powers. 

Mr. Scuone. I am sure the situation varies throughout the coun- 
try, but I am almost sure that in every State there is prov'sion for 
approaching this problem, either by an authority on a sanitary dis- 
trict or on a county basis. At least on an area basis. 

Mr. Srence. Are there further questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Spence. Mrs. Dwyer. 





Mrs. Dwyrr. Mr. Schone, has your State legislature help finan- 
cially with problems of the municipalities as they concern sewage 
disposal plants? 
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Mr. Scuone. Only to this extent, that the legislature has passed 
legislation permitting the establishment of authorities, or the action 
to be taken on the part of the county, and it is provided that the full 
faith of the country as a whole can be pledged to these projects, and 
when such a project is developed, the money required to meet the local 
units of government’s obligations to either the authority or the county, 
shall be outside of any charter or statutory limitation. 

They have given them the tools to work with, but as to finances, no. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have municipalities and county governments gone 
to the State legislature for help, financial help, on this problem? 

Mr. Scuone. Well, we have occasionally discussed it with the State 
legislature, but I understand that the State of Michigan has had some 
financing problems in the last couple of years, and any action to get 
appropriations out of the State legislature would fail, so we haven’t 
wanted to walk up a blind alley. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, Moody’s Bond Survey of April 13, 1959, carried a 
brief description of 12,660,000 sewage disposal bonds which were 
scheduled to be sold by Oakland County, Mich., on April 21. That is 
today. 

Last Thursday this sale was indefinitely postponed. However, I 
think it would be helpful and of interest to have this description of 
the proposed bond issue inserted in the record at this point. 

In accordance with this descriptive matter, the proposed bonds 
were rated “A” by Moody’s. 

Mr. Scuoner. That is correct. 

Mr. Srence. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


OAKLAND County, MricH. 


Receives bids on April 21 for $12,667,000 sewage disposal system bonds, 
$6,919,000 for the Evergreen system and $5,748,000 for the Farmington system. 


Quality and rating 
By virtue of Oakland County’s pledge, the bonds will be of medium grade qual- 
ity, rated provisional A. 


Call feature 

Callable as a whole on any interest payment date beginning May 1, 1974, at 
a premium of $30 through April 30, 1976, the premium decreasing by $5 each 
succeeding 2 years through April 30, 1984; at $5 thereafter. 


Purpose 

Proceeds will finance construction of sanitary interceptor sewers comprising 
the two systems: The Evergreen system will serve the cities of Birmingham, 
Bloomfield Hills, Lathrup Village, Southfield, and Troy, the village of Westwood, 
and townships of Bloomfield and Pontiac. The Farmington system will serve 
the townships of Farmington and West Bloomfield and the cities of Southfield 
and Keego Harbor. 

The interceptors of both these systems will connect with a county trunkline 
which will deliver sewage to Detroit for treatment under a 50-year contract. 
Oakland County does not intend to go into the treatment business; it anticipates 
that the existing arrangement will serve all population demands through 2000. 


Security 

This financing is the first under act No. 185, Publie Acts of 1957, whereby 
counties may contract with their subdivisions up to 40 years for the financing of 
acquisition or improvement of water supply or sewage disposal systems. 

The bonds are secured by (1) the pledge of full faith and credit of each parti- 
cipating municipality to the prompt payment of its proportional contractual 
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share of the bond issue. The total amount to be paid by each municipality will 
be divided into 30 annual installments, the first coming due April 1, 1960, 
(2) Oakland County’s pledge of full faith and credit to the prompt payment of 
debt service. 

Should a municipality fail to meet its contractual payment, the county treas- 
urer shall deduct in any one year up to 25 percent of the amount delinquent 
from any moneys in his possession due the delinquent municipality and not 
pledged to the payment of debts. 

Comment 

The issues are in the first instance the composite obligation of 11 outlying sub- 
urbs. The five cities operating under their own charters may discharge their 
obligation to the county from general property taxes legally unlimited as to rate. 
The other municipalities, operating under constitutional tax-rate limitations, 
will meet their contractual commitments through service and connection charges 
or special assessments against benefited properties. Regardless of the mode of 
payment, debt service on these bonds is a general operating expense chargeable 
against general fund. 

Oakland is one of Michigan’s fastest growing counties, second both in popula- 
tion and underlying debt. True to the pattern of the State’s county governments, 
Oakland has no direct tax-supported indebtedness. And, with the exception of 
$62,665, this issue will be the county’s only contingent liability, equivalent to 
$19 per capita and 0.7 percent of assessed values. With all municipal and school 
debts added, the overall debt statistics are $180 per capita and 6.4 percent of 
values. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Rains, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Rarns. No questions. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Healey ? 

Mr. Heater. No questions. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Halpern ? 

Mr. Harern. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you very much, Mr. Schone, for your excellent 
statement. I am sure the committee will give your recommendations 
full consideration. 

Mr. Scuone. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. We have now Mr. Newman of the clay pipe industry. 

Mr. Newman, identify your self and for whom you speak, and pro- 
ceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST H. NEWMAN, JR., BRANCH MANAGER OF 
THE W. S. DICKEY CLAY MANUFACTURING CO., KANSAS CITY, 
MO. 


Mr. Newman. My name is Ernest H. Newman, Jr., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where I am branch manager of the W. 8. Dickey Clay Manu- 
facturing Co., whose headquarters are in Kansas City, Mo. We are 
the largest manufacturer of vitrified clay sewer pipe in the Nation. 

By request, I am here to speak for H.R. 5944, the Community Facili- 
ties Act of 1959. Along with others in the manufacture of clay sewer 
pipe, I am in wholehearted accord with what this proposed legislation 
intends to do as a practical solution to an urgent national problem. 

Gentlemen, a very real, a very serious problem exists. As manufac- 
turers of clay sewer pipe, we are thoroughly familiar with the growing 
needs of growing communities, and we are a distinct part of the prob- 
lem each of them faces for today and the immediate tomorrow. 

In the course of my work, every single day in the office or out in 
the field, I am constantly reminded of the mounting pressures created 
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by the urgent needs of our communities for all manner of public 
facilities. 

In this, the greatest nation on earth, the small political or geo- 
graphical subdivisions face a serious threat to actual survival. There 
are critical shortages of schools, hospitals, and water distribution sys- 
tems, to mention only those most often widely publicized. 

There are many other grave needs that, perhaps unfortunately, 
do not get the banner headlines. One example of the latter is the 
matter of water pollution control which accentuates the need for ade- 
quate sanitary sewer systems and sewage treatment facilities. There 
is nothing glamorous about a sewerline or a sewage treatment plant. 

I might add that as a manufacturer of clay pipe, and calling daily 
upon towns who do not have, as a matter of course, permanent finan- 
cial advice, we do encourage and advise them on the methods at their 
disposal for building sanitary sewer systems. 

It is in this manner that we are thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems they are now facing. 

But no matter what the difficulty, every alert city father or town 
councilman is most decidedly aware of the existence of these needs. 
These people are often abused, maligned, and certainly badgered to 
distraction by aroused citizens demanding something be done at once. 

Well, hospitals and schools and sewers are not built overnight. 
Something more than an awareness of such needs, something more 
than desire and determination to provide for them is necessary before 
the hoped-for stage can be passed. Adequate planning and construc- 
tion funds must be readily available. 

Cities and towns across the land are unable to finance these vital 
public projects. Their financial resources are too limited, their 
sources of long-term credit are too restricted, and yet populations keep 
growing and their service needs continue to increase. 

Under this bill some of this pressure can be eased if not entirely 
eliminated. 

More and more our communities are faced with the problem of try- 
ing to meet the urgent demand for only the very minimum of basic 
public facilities at a time when their revenue sources are sorely taxed 
to meet day-to-day operating expenses. 

Often, long-term financing through municipal bond sale cannot be 
had due to the statutory debt limitations, or, if, such financing is avail- 
able, excessive interest rates make it impractical. 

Couple this with the factor of the large initial investment required 
for the construction of major community facilities, and you have the 
best reason for the abuses that have grown out of all proportion. 

Our communities have had to resort to unrealistic, unhealthy, and 
uneconomical approaches toward a solution of these demands. For 
example, the most economical sequence of construction of the three 
major community facilities—water, sewers and streets—is to install 
water and sewer systems prior to paving streets. 

In actual practice, however, streets are generally paved first, to 
make an active community more attractive, enabling it to grow and 
prosper. 

The second step is usually the installation of water facilities, which 
often means the newly paved streets are torn up, the waterlines put 
in, and the streets repaved. 
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You can’t really say that money spent in this fashion is spent need- 
lessly, for it does fill the existing need. But surely you can’t claim it 
is being spent economically. The same uneconomical operation is re- 
peated when sewerlines are finally put in under existing pavements. 

It is not that’ our city fathers are unaware of the wastefulness of 
this construction sequence; rather it is the result of having to make 
do with inadequate capital for major public improvements. 

Although not always the most desirable method, city streets can 
be constructed little by little, a few blocks at a time, as money for 
public construction becomes available—a little at a time. 

But, gentlemen, there is no way to start from scratch and build a 
sewer system one block at a time. Initial construction of a sewer 
system requires an integrated and well planned system of collector 
lines, trunklines, and final discharge lines, including sewage treatment 
facilities. 

There is no way to construct a sewer line that doesn’t go anywhere. 
It must be a part of a system that ultimately discharges its contents 
into a suitable and sanitary disposal system. 

So what we are encountering more and more is the situation that 
a sewer system, which entails one of the largest municipal capital 
expenditures, is being made even more expensive as our cities are 
finding it difficult if not impossible to secure adequate financing. 

And yet, you gentlemen agree that adequate sewer systems are 
both necessary and desirable. You have proven this again and 
again by strengthening our public health laws, and there you have 
an impasse. 

The Federal and State Governments rightfully are placing greater 
stress on the problem of pollution. There are instances where com- 
plete halting of home and commercial construction has been threat- 
ened unless adequate sewerage systems are provided. 

That, of course, means stagnating and stunting a town’s growth 
potentials. Any town threatened with extinction and legal bars to 
further construction finds itself cornered. Bond capital is virtually 
exhausted as the credit is used up to build streets and other im- 
provements. 

Thus, when the law steps in demanding something be done about 
wastes, it is imperative that the town find new sources of financing. 
This bill make an attempt to relieve that problem. It is an extremely 
difficult thing to accept how many full-grown cities do not yet have a 
sewer system or adequate facilities for coping with wastes. 

Yet. when the city fathers become sorely pressed and must start 
thinking about building something adequate for at least their present 
needs, without thought of any probable expansion, the cost often 
staggers them, particularly when there are no financial prospects in 
sight to pay for these vital projects. But, if they are not built, that 
town’s growth stops by the very laws you have passed and must in- 
sist on enforcing. 

There has been some criticism of spending the amount of money 
proposed. But I fail to see any reference in this bill to where any 
community is to obtain any sort of facility as an outright gift. 
You aren’t making presents of hospitals, water, or sewer systems. 

It is my understanding that you are hoping to save the smaller 
communities from serious threats to their health, welfare, and public 
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safety. The larger towns will have equal access to funds from ‘which 
they may borrow ‘to cover the costs of similar construction. 

Those who carp and criticize you for spending are often the most 
vocal when it comes to demanding increased facilities. But, gentle- 
men, a loan is scarcely the same as a grant or a gift. 

All you propose here is a fund from which money may be borrowed. 

In appearing before this committee today, I have not tried to 
suggest that you wave a magic wand for anyone. Instead, I want. 
to emphasize what I believe you intend to accomplish with this bill. 

As good citizens, as the elected Representatives of good citizens, 
you seek here to enact enabling legislation to help village, town, and 
city to help itself. 

As a manufacturer of clay sewer pipe, that is also my interest. 
You want to replace the privies, the cesspools, the septic tanks. And 
this must be done. You want your children and mine, and their 
children, to have a safe, a sanitary place to live and to grow in good 
health. 

What will happen if you make these funds available at an interest 
rate any community can pay? For one thing, you can insure and 
assure proper planning for most economical building and growth. 

Building a sewage treatment plant, for example, is s something r: arely 
considered in advance of building a town ai rd striving to make it 
grow. The days when waste could be dumped into the nearest stream 
or river are gone—fortunately for ours and future generations. Yet, 
after you have built a treatment plant, you must still lay the pipe to 
bring the sewage to it. 

This bill will make that possible from one coast. to the other, from 
Mexico to Canada, within these United States. This is an economic 
assistance program, if you will, gentlemen, that begins and ends at 
home—your home and mine. 

On the one hand you insist that communities clean up the mess— 
they know that inadequate sanitary facilities are a menace to public 
health—now you are giving them the means whereby they can eco- 
nomically, honestly, and practically comply with the laws passed by 
you in their interest. 





Thank you. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the time afforded me here. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Sich Mr. Newman, is your association a member of the 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr. Newman. Tomy knowledge, they are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. And the State chamber of commerce ? 

Mr. Newman. We operate in a number of States, and I would not 
be sure of the State chambers in each State. 

Mr. Srence. Are you also a member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers ? 

Mr. Newman. We are a member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Are there any questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I note that you say here you are a manufacturer, and 
of course a businessman. You say on page 5 of your prepared testi- 
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mony that there has been some criticism of spending the amovnt of 
money proposed. 

You are aware, of course, that the Federal Government is in debt 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, ma’am, 

Mrs. Dwyer. Now, in order for the Federal Government to help 
the municipalities in this program, as I see it, they loan money at 
approximately 27% percent, and then, in turn, they must go out and 
borrow money at 4 percent. Would you say that was good business? 

Mr. Newman. I would say that the problem that we are facing 
here now is a menace to the public health of our Nation. Many of our 
smaller communities in particular—and by small, I am referring to 
towns of 15,000 population and under—are not in position to provide 
adequate sanitary sewer systems or disposal systems for themselves, at 
a time when the public health laws have been strengthened. 

Insofar as the differential in the interest rate is concerned, as I 
understand it, this program is not an outright grant. It is rather 
the lending of money to these local communities. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Lending at a loss, if you please, as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned. This program is not confined to just the 
smaller municipalities. It also takes in the cities as well. 

Mr. Newman. Yes, [am aware of that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Newman, there is one industry that the city has 
been successful in operating, and that is furnishing water to its people. 
Don’t you think that the water system, and the sewage system, would 
be a very appropriate basis for revenue bonds? 

Many of these cities can’t obtain the funds because of statutory or 
constitutional restrictions on borrowing. The sewage system, when 
once constructed, is practically indestructible. We know that in Rome 
and other ancient cities sewers were constructed before the beginning 
of the Christian era and still remain. Don’t you think that this char- 
acter of construction, and the indestructible nature of the systems, 
make them very appropriate bases for revenue bonds ? 

Mr. Newman. We certainly do, yes, sir. And as a matter of fact, 
I would suppose that most of the current construction going on in the 
area we serve is being done through revenue bonds. 

Mr. Srence. Can’t the condition that exists be called an emergency 
notwithstanding it has existed a long time? Living in the Ohio 
Valley as I do, it seems to me there is an emergency. There is a need 
to clean up that river. It has been a deterrent to industries locating 
there because proper water facilities are not available for industries. 
The health of the people is endangered. 

All of those things might be solved, in great. measure, by the enact- 
ment of legislation such as this, might they not? 

Mr. Newman. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Its impact would be very great also on the unemploy- 
ment situation. Don’t you think that would be true? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir, I believe it would be true. 

Mr. Spence. It would not only tend to increase the population of the 
towns, which would stimulate housing construction and also bring 
industries which would create employment. 
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I think that we could do nothing better than to stimulate an ade- 
quate, potable water supply for the people, and a means by which 
sewage could be treated and disposed of without being a menace to the 
health of the people of America. 

Thank you very much for coming here and testifying on this bill. 

Mr. Newman. Thank you kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Are there further questions? 

If not, you may stand aside. 

Mr. Newman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. The committee will stand in recess, to reconvene to- 
morrow morning at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, April 22, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Suscommitree No. 1, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1959. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 1301, New House Office Building, Hon. Brent Spence presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Spence (presiding), Brown, Rains, Healey, Wid- 
nall, Mrs. Dwyer, and Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Srence. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning, as we resume hearings on H.R. 5944, 
will be Mr. Andrew Biemiller, for a long time a distinguished Member 
of the Congress of the United States. He comes here to speak for 
the AFL-CIO, for which he is general counsel. 

We are very glad to have your statement, Mr. Biemiller, and we are 
happy that you can come back again so that we may renew our pleasant 
associations with you. 

Mr. Bremiuter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. You may proceed as you please. You may read your 


statement without interruption and then subject yourself to interro- 
gation. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF LEGISLATION, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY PETER HENLE, 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, AND 
GEORGE TAYLOR, ECONOMIST, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the 
Department of Legislation of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. My office is at the AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

IT am accompanied by Mr. Peter Henle, assistant director of the De- 
partment of Research of the AFL-CIO, and Mr. George Taylor, an 
economist with our Department of Research. 

Mr. Chairman, the AFL-CIO wants to congratulate this committee 
in taking the important step of holding public hearings on what could 
become one of the most significant legislative achievements of the 
86th Congress. 

Essentially, H.R. 5944, introduced by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee, Congressman Spence, and a companion bill introduced 
by Congressman Rains, represent a proposal for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist localities throughout the Nation in meeting some of 
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their most pressing needs for water purification «nd distribution, for 
treatment of sewage, and for construction of public health facilities. 

In the pending bill, assistance by Federal Government would be 
available in the form of loans to individual localities or through the 
purchase of their securities. A $1 billion revolving fund would be 
authorized for this purpose. ; 

Admittedly, this is a new program and perhaps a controversial one. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that the need for this legislation is 
critical, that the legislation itself has been carefully modeled after 
existing successful loan programs, and that the resulting program 
would bring substantial benefits to all Americans. 

In this testimony we would like to outline why the AFL-CIO and 
its affiliated unions have become so interested in this legislation, and 
why we are here to give it our support. 

ur membership is located in every part of the country and in every 
type of community, in the small towns as well as in the large urban 
centers, in the countryside and in the suburbs as well as in the central 
city itself. 

We are proud that our union members take an active interest in the 
welfare of the community in which they live. Many of them serve 
on local government bodies, on appointed boards and commissions, 
and on advisory groups to school administrators, mayors, or city 
managers. 

In almost every locality, our members report that their communities 
have not been able to keep pace with the tremendous expansion of 
population that has taken place throughout the country in the years 
since the end of World War IT. 

While it is true that all parts of the country have not been subject 
to th same population pressure, there are communities in every single 
State that have found it impossible to keep up with the demands of an 
expanding and shifting population. In these cases the community 
simply cannot provide the necessary roads, schools, water supply sys- 
tems, sewage disposal, libraries, recreational areas, and a host of other 
necessary public facilities. The public simply has to do without or 
utilize completely outmoded or obsolete facilities. 

Let me discuss a few specific examples. Perhaps the most serious 
problem has been the matter of transportation facilities. The rapid 
growth of the suburbs, the increased ownership of automobiles, the 
expansion in the use of trucking facilities have all put an insuperable 
burden on our existing network of roads and highways. 

States and localities find that funds available to them for road con- 
struction and repair are totally inadequate. The Federal Govern- 
ment has now moved into this area by developing a greater Federal 
—— to provide funds for the construction of interstate highways. 
Yet too often it is the network of secondary roads that most needs 
improvement. 

Another critical area, of course, has been the problem of school facili- 
ties. The shortage of classrooms, of qualified teachers, and of facili- 
ties for higher education have been the focus of public attention in all 
parts of the Nation. Despite the most energetic activities by both 
local communities and State governments, shortages of educational 
facilities still persist. Various committees of Congress are now wres- 
tling with the problem of whether the Federal Government should 
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intervene more actively in order to make certain that these shortages 
can be overcome. ; : 

Another related area has been the adequacy of the airports and air- 
port facilities. Certainly the continuing increased use of air travel, 
the congestion so evident at many of our airports, and the need to in- 
stall the most modern safety equipment, all point to the necessity for 
an accelerated program for airport facilities. Congress has moved in 
this session to provide Federal funds for such a program. 

In these three areas, highways, schools, airports, Congress has taken 
or is seriously considering specific measures for Federal financial as- 
sistance to meet these pressing problems. 

In addition, there are other equally urgent needs in the field of com- 
munity facilities for which assistance is badly needed, We are think- 
ing particularly of the needs for adequate supplies of clean, pure wa- 
ter; for the effective treatment of sewage to help remove the pollution 
from many of the Nation’s streams and rivers, for public health facili- 
ties, particularly to take care of our aging population; for recreational 
areas which so frequently become squeezed out of community plans 
for an expanding population; for libraries and other necessary public 
buildings, All over America, there are pressing needs for different 
types of public facilities which the local communities have been unable 
to meet. 

Consider, for example, the problem of water. Demands for water 

enerally will double between 1958 and 1975, according to the U.S. 
Seclogicnl Service. With the expected population increase, water 
needs for municipalities, particularly in our proliferating metropoli- 
tan complexes along the Atlantic seaboard, in the Middle West, and in 
California, will continue to multiply. The necessity of firming up 
the water supply and assuring the use of available water by pollution 
abatement will become more and more crucial. 

While domestic and stock watering calls on available water supply 
constitute only a little more than 10 percent of all beneficial consump- 
tive uses, this proportion will increase with the jump in population. 
New uses for water in the home—air conditioning, automatic washers, 
and the like—will further add to the pressures, 

The nationwide problem of pollution, therefore, must be more effec- 
tively attacked, and this attack must of necessity be mounted primarily 
by the States and localities. 

The Federal Government has been contributing and should continue 
to contribute to the broad planning, research, and national inventory- 
ing of our needs and capabilities in the field of water. The financial 
problem for State and local governments is complicated by the fact 
of nature that causes river systems to ignore State boundary lines. 
Thus, the dimensions of a program to handle pollution and obtain pure 
water for human uses are often financially beyond the capabilities of 
State and local government. 

This situation underlines the need for expanded Federal financial 
assistance to meet the capital costs of water facilities and to establish 
proper administrative standards for so doing. 

From available Government sources it has been estimated that pol- 
Jution control—construction of waste treatment facilities for all pres- 
ently outdated industrial and municipal facilities—will cost $5 billion. 

Obviously, a task of this magnitude calls for both a short and longer 
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range program to assure American municipalities that they can obtain 
Federal financial assistance beyond their own capabilities to do the job. 

It is true that existing legislation (Water Pollution Act of 1956) 
provides a system of grants-in-aid to localities for sewage treatment 
facilities. While this legislation has already stimulated increased 
interest and activity by communities in this problem, the need is so 
extensive that a Federal loan program to provide an additional source 
of capital funds is needed to complement it. 

Incidentally, this approach was recommended in 1950 by the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission. 

Another critical area is the Nation’s health facilities. The health 
needs of the U.S. population cannot be adequately met unless the 
number of hospitals that can provide up-to-date high quality care is 
increased, and unless more skilled nursing homes and diagnostic and 
treatment centers are built. 

The hospital problem is twofold. While the Hill-Burton Act pro- 
vides Federal grants for hospital construction, many critical needs 
still remain unmet. 

In addition, administration of the Hill-Burton Act has emphasized 
construction of new hospitals to the almost complete neglect of mod- 
ernization and replacement of obsolete hospital facilities. It is for 
this latter purpose that Federal financial assistance is desperately 
needed. 

The shortage of skilled nursing homes is severe, and becoming more 
acute daily. Nursing homes care predominantly for aged, chronically 
ill people. The need for care for this category of persons is rapidly 
increasing, due to changing patterns of family living, longer life 
expectancy, greater numbers of aged persons, and the growing sig- 
nificance of the chronic diseases. This need is not presently being met. 

According to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
there are 0.7 acceptable skilled nursing home beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion, whereas 2.5 beds per 1,000 population, or 314 times that many, 
are needed. 

During recent years there has been a growing recognition of the 
need for health services for ambulatory patients, as a result of an 
increasing awareness of the benefits of preventive medicine, and be- 
cause outpatient diagnostic and treatment services present a means 
of dealing effectively with the problem of mounting hospital costs 
by providing an alternative to hospitalization. 

Adequate facilities in which diagnostic and treatment services can 
be made economically available to ambulatory patients are exceedingly 
scarce. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare estimates 
that a total of 16,200 diagnostic or treatment centers are needed, about 
51% times the existing number of 2,900. 

The same picture could be painted with regard to other types of 
facilities. Take, for example, recreational facilities. Very few 
localities have had the foresight to set aside land for parks, play- 
grounds, or other types of recreational areas. 

Instead, because of other pressing needs, communities find that they 
simply do not have the finances to purchase and develop the necessary 
land as a recreation area. Rather, they repeatedly tend to delay these 
purchases and in the end find that the price of such Jand has risen 
to the point that it becomes almost prohibitively expensive. At that 
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point the community finds it even more difficult to embark on such 
a project. 

I have been reviewing the needs of these localities to point out how 

ressing the problem has become. The task before this committee is, 
first to grasp the magnitude of the problem and, secondly, to help de- 
vise methods for meeting it. 

There are some who say that the Federal Government has no role to 
play in helping to meet these pressing needs. With this point of view, 
we emphatically disagree. 

We think experience has shown that the States and localities have 
been trying their best to meet the problem. During the postwar period, 
for example, both income and expenditures of local governments have 
increased substantially. 

The figures show that in the postwar period the following trends 
have occurred with respect to revenue and expenditures by local gov- 
ernments: 

Revenues: Total revenues have more than doubled since 1946. Tax 
revenue has almost tripled since 1946 and has about doubled since 1950. 

Expenditures: Total expenditures have more than tripled since 1946 
and have almost doubled since 1950. Since 1946, highway expendi- 
tures have almost tripled, education expenditures have increased four 
times, hospital expenditures have increased four times, local park 
and recreation expenditures have more than tripled. 

Capital outlays: Capital outlays have increased seven times since 
1946 and about doubled since 1950. 

Debt and interest: Interest payments on municipal debt have more 
than doubled. ‘Total indebtedness of local governments has increased 
almost three times since 1946. 

A further breakdown of the 1957 expenditures for capital out- 
lays is available to show how the localities are attempting to provide 
for public facilities. The following figures show how $7.5 billion was 
spent in 1957: 


Local government expenditure for capital outlays 1957 
[In millions] 


Purpose Amount 
CE ee ee, ee eS EN ARE ONTO ON ON CPC Ne Sel HD nee. IPS ee $2,748 
TS RSE TSS ERA fos Se) St ARI aR Ah mee lr a Oe SER 1, 263 
bP ge SAE a I aie ntl li a teeta Rein cr Soe pt ena dom 778 
mine Le oe ee et, Se ee Ses 659 
Tistivio power epmtan 9 A ies Pete eh ee ea 467 
Nonhisiway transportation sao ce dak Vi he eh pe eet 340 
OS TEEN RTE RS SE RE A LY: So ida date eaieee 130 
I PIN cs go gts ct wh ck page eneensras eras ane igetlipree enters soca de 121 
FRR RONOTT Wee ee eC hae et Od 34 
Oirer OaibeR eG ie a ee ee eo ee as 946 


Source: Census Bureau, “Summary of Government Finances in 1957.” 

These capital outlays required almost one-quarter of all local govern- 
ment expenditures. To finance these outlays, local governments have 
been forced to resort more and more to bond issues and, in addition, 
have sometimes financed these capital expenditures out of their cur- 
rent budgets. The volume of municipal bond sales has been rising and 
totaled about $7.5 billion in 1958. It is expected to rise in the future. 
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While local communities have been trying their best to meet the 
increased needs imposed by their growing population, their problems 
are as great now as they have ever been for the following reasons: 

1. Population continues its explosive growth; 1958 was the fifth 
consecutive year in which more than 4 million births were recorded. 
Today’s U.S. population of over 176 million is expected to rise to about 
196 million by 1965 and 235 million by 1975. 

2. Local communities do not have available sources of tax revenue 
that will yield substantially increasing income. The basis for prac- 
tically all local governmental budgets is the real estate property tax. 
While these tax rates have been rising sharply in recent years, they 
are seni coming close to the limits that can legally and eflectively be 
imposed. 

ractically every State imposes some type of limitation either by 
constitutional provision or statutory enactment on the property tax 
rate that can be levied by their local communities. 

3. Communities are finding it more difficult to obtain sufficient 
funds at reasonable rates of interest through bond issues floated in the 

rivate financial market. It is true that the borowings of municipal 

nancing has been increasing. However, these borrowings have = 
come increasingly difficult because of the increasingly high interest 
charges which the local governments have to pay. 

Of course, the securities of municipal authorities and other locali- 
ties are exempt from Federal income tax and therefore carry a lower 
rate of return than securities issued by private concerns. On the other 
hand, these interest rates have risen substantially in recent years and 
today are at levels which have not been reached since the early 1930's. 

4. Moreover, many smaller communities have to pay relatively 
higher interest rates. For them the bond market is an unfamiliar 
place and they often are not experienced in the process of issuing secu- 
rities. Consequently, bond buyers may require higher interest rates 
on their securities. 

For these reasons, we have reached the conclusion that only through 
the intervention of the Federal Government will these localities be 
able to finance these needed public improvemnts at a reasonable rate 
of interest. 

This does not mean that we expect the Federal Government from its 
own resources to finance the entire amount or even a large proportion 
of the needed community facilities in any one year. It does mean that 
the Federal Government can play a very important role by becoming 
a lender of last resort so that communities have available to them an 
alternative source of funds than simply the private bond market. 

Moreover, the availability of financing through the Federal Govern- 
ment may exert an influence beyond the particular loans that the Fed- 
eral Government will be able to make. For example, Federal financ- 
ing may help to make possible many community projects affecting 
more than one locality for which financing is more difficult to arrange. 

Moreover, because investors in local government bonds tend to ex- 
act a higher rate of interest for projects that are somewhat new or 
novel, the availability of government bonds might make it easier to 
finance various types of worthwhile projects for which private capital 
would be reluctant to advance the funds. 

A Federal program need not be an expensive drain on the U.S. 
Treasury. Because the projects which the Government will help fi- 
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nance, will be soundly based and because the Federal loan agency 
will be able to provide technical advice and assistance to the localities 
concerned, we would think it quite likely that the Government would 
be able to resell its loans to private capital over a period of years as 
the value of the project and the soundness of the community’s finances 
become apparent. 

The legislation now before you represents a start toward meeting 
the hard-pressed needs of communities for financial assistance for 
various types of community facilities and public works projects. 

We are heartily in accord with the objectives of this legislation 
and, in fact, the AFL-CIO executive council at its most recent meet- 
ing in February approved a special statement on the problem of 
community facilities, a copy of which I am attaching to this testi- 
mony, and request that it be made part of the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. It may be made part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AFL-CIO Executive CouNciLt ON COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


San JUAN, P.R., February 24, 1959. 

America continues to expand at an unprecedented rate. The demands of a 
growing population together with rising living standards create new pressures 
throughout the country for roads, schools, hospitals, and community facilities 
of all sorts. 

In many cases the expanding population catches the local communities 
throughout the country unprepared to meet this crisis. The inadequacy of 
school facilities is well-known. A specialized accelerated program of highway 
construction has been inaugurated to meet the shortage of useful highway 
facilities. 

Similar problems apply to many other types of facilities. Water and sewer 
lines, bridges, libraries and other public buildings, airports, hospitals, nursing 
homes and other community facilities have become overcrowded, inadequate, 
and obsolete. 

Local communities, hard pressed to make current revenues equal current 
expenditures, find it increasingly difficult to finance the necessary programs to 
expand or rehabilitate these needed facilities. In many instances, the locali- 
ties concerned find that because of a limited property base, constitutional limita- 
tions, or other factors, that they are either completely unable to borrow neces- 
sary funds from private sources or that such funds are available only at an 
exerbitantly high rate of interest. 

In such cases, the Federal Government must shoulder the responsibility for 
helping these communities to overcome these financial obstacles. 

This is not to say that the Federal Government should directly undertake the 
construction of these special community facilities that serve only a local need. 
However, the Federal Government can help by embarking on a program of loans 
at a reasonable rate of interest to local communities for these needed projects. 

The AFL-CIO strongly endorses a loan program by the Federal Government 
at the lowest possible nonsubsidized rate of interest to help local communities 
finance needed programs of community facilities. 

Because the problem of school construction is being handled separately, we do 
not think it necessary to include schools in such legislation. 

In addition to meeting this critical need for community facilities, such a 
program could serve a dual purpose as an antirecession device in the event of 
another downturn in the economy. This objective could be achieved by providing 
that a portion of the loan funds could be made available only during a recession 
period. In this way the funds would provide additional jobs when they are 
most needed. 

The need for such community facilities legislation is acute. The total need 
could be met only over an extended period of time, but we would favor an 
immediate start with a program of approximately $2 billion, half of which 
would be immediately available with the remainder made available in the early 
months of a recession, 
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While the amount of funds may seem substantial, it is but a small proportion 
of the need. Moreover, these funds, all of which would be returned to the 
U.S. Treasury, are critically needed if America’s communities are to be able 
to meet the demands of America’s growing population. 

Mr. Bremitter. Thank you. 

I want to call your particular attention to the importance of the 
formula for determining interest rates in this program. The formula 
included in the nition legislation is generally known as the college 
housing rate because for a number of years it has been incorporated 
into the Federal program providing loans for college housing. 

It is not a subsidized rate of interest. It is a rate of interest calcu- 
lated by averaging the annual interest rates on all interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States forming part of the public debt. 

This seems to us an eminently fair method of determining interest 
rates for a Federal program. An additional charge of one-fourth of 
1 percent is added to this interest rate to cover the cost of adminis- 
tration. 

While we endorse the objectives of this legislation, -we believe that 
language in the Spence bill is unduly restrictive in the following two 
respects: 

1. Its scope is unnecessarily limited to water, sewer, and certain 
public health facilities. It does not include such other facilities as 
parks and recreation areas, libraries, bridges and public buildings, 
for which the needs are just as acute. While hospitals and nursing 
homes are included, diagnostic and treatment centers, equally needed, 
seem to be omitted. 

There is no reason why the scope of the bill should be so narrowly 
restricted. In fact, some of the most critical needs in terms of commu- 
nity facilities are for areas that are not included in the legislation. We 
sa cian’ think it is important to include diagnostic and treatment 
centers, public buildings, parks, and recreational areas. 

2. There is nothing in the bill that would allow its use as an impor- 
tant antirecession device stimulating the construction of public works 
in the event of another recession. This Nation is just now recovering 
from the effects of the most severe postwar recession. There are still 
4.3 million fully unemployed workers in the country, a large propor- 
tion of whom have been out of work for 6 months or longer. 

This present legislation can be useful in providing job opportunities 
for some of these workers, but it can be even more caetal oe a device 
for rand the economy in the event of another recession. 

There is little reason to doubt that the Nation’s economy will expe- 
rience another recession in the relatively near future. Judging by the 
frequency with which the previous recessions have occurred, it is 
almost safe to say that such a recession will begin sometime during the 
year 1961. 

One way in which our economy can become better prepared for such 
an eventuality would be to have available Federal programs of public 
works and Federal aids to local public works programs, that can be 
accelerated at the first sign of a downturn. 

We urgently recommend the modification of this legislation to in- 
clude provision for accelerating Federal assistance in the event of a 
general decline in the economy. 

The most effective way to do this, in our opinion, would be to make 
another $1 billion available in loan funds that could only be utilized 
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after a finding by the President, upon the advice of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, that such a move is necessary to further the ob- 
jectives of the Employment Act of 1946. 

In conclusion let me repeat that to some the proposed legislation 
may appear too controversial a program at the present time. Those 
who are solely concerned with the detailed figures of the Federal 
budget will be skeptical of any additional Federal program in this 
field. 

To these people, we want to say: Consider the need for improved 
public facilities throughout the country. Consider the effort which 
local and State governments are now putting forth to meet this need, 
and whether this is sufficient to get the job done. 

One of the groups that will be opposing this program is the present 
administration. Nevertheless, we think it is important to note that 
the Special Assistant to the President for Public Works Planning, 
Gen. J. S. Bragdon, has on many occasions called attention to the 
growing backlog of needed public works throughout the country. His 
recent speeches cite Department of Commerce figures indicating that 
an annual rate of over $20 billion would be necessary in order to catch 
up with the needs in this area. As a Government publication issued 
under his direction states : 

In almost every field in public works—hospitals, schools, civic centers, rec- 
reational facilities—shortages are the rule, not the exception. In almost every 
category we are falling farther and farther behind in meeting even current 
demands. Backlogs, inadequate replacement schedules, urgent new requirements 
are characteristic of public works problems across the Nation. 

We firmly believe that the job is becoming so enormous that it has 
grown beyond the capabilities of State and local governments. Only 
if the Federal Government is willing to utilize some of its resources 
can the problem be checked. That is why legislation such as H.R. 
5944 is so desperately needed. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Biemiller, you say that diagnostic and treatment 
centers are not included in the bill. Wouldn’t a hospital, by its very 
nature, be a diagnostic and treatment center ? 

Mr. Bremiuier. There has been a growing belief, in the opinion of 
midst public health and other medical authorities, Mr. Chairman, that 
if we continue to use the hospital as an outpatient treatment center, 
that we may get into the problem of utilizing hospital facilities that 
ought to be available for the more narrow concept of hospital work, 
and a belief that you can construct diagnostic centers to which am- 
bulatory patients can come without going to the hospital. 

There are, as I said, about 2,900 of such facilities available today, 
and they can be constructed at a much cheaper cost than a hospital, of 
course, because you don’t need to put in a very involved bed structure 
food structure, and all that sort of thing, that is needed in hospitals? 

We think it is one way in which we can meet some of these pressing 
needs at a lesser expenditure than if we had to do it all through hospi- 
tal buildings. 

Mr. Spence. Outpatients can receive treatment at almost all hospi- 
tals; can they not? 

Mr. Bremitier. Yes, but there aren’t enough hospitals to take care of 
those people who need treatment, either. 
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Mr. Srence. Don’t you agree that probably the great basic need 
at the present time, for the smaller towns, and for the big towns, in 
some respects, is an adequate water supply, and an adequate sewage 
disposal system ? 

Mr. Bremer. There can be no question, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
one of the most pressing needs that we have in the United States today. 
I would agree. 

Mr. Spence. It would not only be of great benefit to people who live 
in the communities, but wouldn’t it have the effect of encouraging 
industries to locate in those communities? Isn’t that one of the first 
requisites of industry, to know that they have an adequate water 
supply ? 

Mr Bremiutter. That is a problem that is being increasingly recog- 
nized, you are quite right, in the United States today. But it also 
carries with it, as you know, in terms of certain industries, the con- 
comitant factor that you have to intensify your fight against pollu- 
tion, because some industries will intensify pollution problems unless 
adequate safeguards are taken. 

Mr. Spence. That is one of the purposes of this bill. 

Mr. Bremiier. Precisely. 

Mr. Srence. Wouldn’t that in every respect stimulate employment ? 
It would have a tendency to increase the population of the cities, would 
it not, and to encourage industries to locate in these communities? 
Wouldn’t that be a fine way of stimulating employment, and of taking 
up the slack in employment that now exists ? 

Mr. Bremiuier. It would certainly have that effect, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. I know that your great organization is also interested 
in cleaning up the rivers, and in controlling pollution. 

Mr. Bremiiier. Very much so. 

Mr. Spence. In most States there is a limit on the expenditures of 
cities, on their tax rates, on expenditures, and indebtedness ? 

In many States the cities are up to their constitutional indebtedness 
limit. The only way in which they can now obtain funds is by reve- 
nue bonds. 

Isn’t a sewage system and a water supply system applicable to this 
condition more than any other local facility? And because of its 
indestructible nature, and because in most cities water supply and the 
use of sewage facilities are a source of revenue, isn’t that an ideal 
ew A construct by issuance of revenue bonds? Don’t you agree 
to that ¢ 

Mr. Bremiier. In most States you are correct, revenue bonds could 
be utilized for the purposes you have described. 

Mr. Spence. And in many cases direct obligation bonds could not 
be used. 

Mr. Bremier. In those areas that have met their present bonding 
limits—and there are a number of those, as you correctly point out. 

Mr. Spence. If any of the communities who dispose of their sew- 
age by dumping it into the rivers can find no means to provide for 
treatment works, the whole antipollution program will fail; and that 
has been the case along the Ohio River, which is probably one of the 
most polluted rivers in the world. 

Many of these cities are now unable to comply with the requirements 
unless they receive some form of Federal assistance, or unless they 
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resort to revenue bonds. In many instances their revenue bonds are 
not readily salable, and it is essential that they should have some help 
from the Federal Government in order to carry out this program. 

Don’t you approve of this method ? 

Mr. Breminuer. Quite. I think you state the case quite adequately, 
and it is a very important part of the attack on this problem. _ 

I well recall, Mr. Chairman, that in 1951, when I was serving as 
special assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, the Department issued 
a number of warnings of a water problem arising in the United States. 
Iremember that at that time many people thought the Department had 
possibly become just a little touched in the head because of this warn- 
ing that the water supply was becoming dangerously low in America. 

Part of that problem was due to the pollution problem which you 
have been describing here these past several minutes, and you are quite 
correct that the Ohio is one of the worst of those problems. I think 
people are now finally realizing that we should have been attacking 
this problem a decade ago and that we had better get started, because 
if we wait another decade we are going to have a very serious question 
of adequate water supply in the United States. 

Mr, Srence, Don’t you think it is entirely appropriate, and the 
result of good judgment, to commence this pee health program 
wherever necessary as provided for in this bill ! 

Mr. Bremer. We have endorsed the bill and we quite agree that 
you have an approach that is useful and needed, and we hope the Con- 


| gress will act on your bill with dispatch. 


Mr. Spence. And you think it will do much to not only preserve the 
health and happiness of the people, but to stimulate employment? 

Mr. Bremner. Quite so. 6 are firmly committed to that concept. 

Mr. Srence. Thomas Jefferson once said that the Ohio River is the 
most beautiful river in the world; its waters are clear and unruffled 
and abounding in fish and aquatic life. 

There are few fish in the Ohio River now, and I certainly wouldn’t 
want to eat any of them. 

My district extends along the river for about 200 miles, and that is 
one reason I am so interested. I have been a consumer of the water, 
and I hope that before long we can do something not only for my river, 
but for all the rivers in the United States. I know of no better 
way to commence than to pass this bill. 

Mr. Bremiiver. You are faced with the problem, Mr. Chairman, 
that not only is your home district up against this pollution question, 
but the city of Washington, where you also spend a lot of time, is faced 
with this problem. 

Mr. Spence, It seems I am unable to get away from polluted water 
wherever I go. 

As far as the diagnostic and treatment centers are concerned, they 
are not included in this bill. I would have no objection to helping the 
cities to establish such centers. 

Mr, Bremirer. I think you would find that it is a very logical con- 
comitant to the nursing home and hospital projects which your bill 
does contain at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Biemiller, I want to congratulate you on your 
statement, especially that part which relates to the small community 
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If we get this bill through, it is going to cost about a billion dollars, 
I doubt the wisdom of adding another billion dollars to this bill. 
Don’t you agree? tte 

Mr. Bremitier. You will note that the additional billion is to be 
used only in the case of a recession. It’s an automatic triggering of a 
countercyclical device that we think is badly needed and the type of 
thing that is contemplated by the Employment Act of 1946. 

On the other hand, having had some experience during the last 
15 years with the Congress, 5 learned to respect the judgment of 
committees, and I know that this committee always weighs matters of 
this nature very carefully. 

We offer this as a suggestion, which in our opinion would be a val- 
uable one, and we hope the committee will give it consideration. 

We know that if you decide not to do it, it is your considered judg- 
ment and not just a whim. 

Mr. Brown. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Mr. Biemiller, it is always a pleasure to have an old 
colleague back before us. You have certainly presented your case very 
ably on behalf of the AFL-CIO. 

would like to address a few questions to the matter of financing 
as it relates to our Federal debt operations today. 

Do you seriously believe that this provides an alternative or does 
it provide a means that everybody will avail themselves of because 
they can’t finance at the rate this provides in the open market ? 

Mr. Bremitter. With your permission, I want to refer that ques- 
tion to our assistant director of research, Mr. Henle. 

Mr. Hentz. Excuse me, Congressman, I didn’t quite get the import 
of your question. 

Mr. Wipnatt. In the prepared statement you said that this would 
provide an alternative means of financing. Actually, it is not an 
alternative but would be a complete substitute for the present method 
of financing; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hentz. I would not say that that is the case as I would visual- 
ize the program in operation. The agency concerned, let us remem- 
ber, has already had experience with loans of this type, the section 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency dealing with these mat- 
ters. They would have a certain amount of funds at their disposal, 
presumably, if the bill passes, $1 billion. 

Well, obviously, in view of the great needs of the communities 
around the country, this $1 billion can’t solve the whole problem. 
They are going to be very selective in the types of projects that they 
can finance. It seems to me that they will be very reluctant to utilize 
this money, this Federal Government money, in any case where the 
community has alternative financing that it can properly use. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. Well, there is no Timitation in the bill along that 
line, and actually this bill just says, as I understand it, that no finan- 
cial assistance shall be extended under this section unless the financial 
assistance applied for is not otherwise available on equally favorable 
terms and conditions. 

Now, realistically, what community can get equally favorable terms 
and conditions out of the market today ? 
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Mr. Hente. I would say, Mr. Congressman, that the credit rating 
of many of the cities in the country, partly because of the tax-exempt 
feature oftheir securities, would be as good as they could obtain 
through this bill. 

Let me say that we don’t consider ourselves experts in the munici- 
pal bond market. We have looked a little bit at the trends in interest 
rates, at some of the obligations that are outstanding today, their 
yield and so forth, and it seems fairly clear to us that even at this 
= of interest, many of the larger cities would not be interested in 
this 

Mr. Wiwnatt. But the representatives of the larger cities are com- 
ing and testifying here, saying that they cannot afford to do this 
themselves even though they issue tax-exempt bonds and can float 
their own securities at a lesser percentage than the Government se- 
curities are floated at today. 

We have cities like Baltimore. They could finance their own im- 
provements at a lesser rate of interest than it would cost the Govern- 
ment to finance them through a program such as this. 

I am concerned with the fact that, actually, the Government cost 
is not covered in this bill, the fact that the interest rate that would 
be charged the various municipalities would not cover the cost of 
borrowing as far as our Government is concerned. 

Our long-term obligations today are costing us over 4 percent. As 
I understand this bill, it would average out at about 27% percent cost 
to the municipalities. There is an inflationary spread in there be- 
ee the cost of our borrowing money and the cost to the munici- 

alities. 

Mr. Hentz. Well, now, this leads us into a discussion of the par- 
ticular formulas for determining the average cost of money to the 
Federal Government. I certainly don’t want to pose as an expert 
in this field, but there are, as I understand it, two general formulas 
that the Congress has utilized in loan legislation. One is the formula 
that you have referred to. It is called something like the yields on 
long-term issues, 15 years or more, or 20 years or more, the yields on 
those issues computed by the Treasury Department. The other for- 
mula, which is embodied in this legislation, involves an average rate 
of interest charged on all aspects of the Government’s debt, not just 
specifically the long-term and not just specifically the marketable 
issues. 

There is a large proportion of the U.S. debt that is not on the mar- 
ket, such as the savings bonds. Some of the debt is in the hands of 
the various trust funds, that are bearing a rate of interest lower than 
the rate of interest that is involved in this particular formula. 

So that when you take the average rate, it comes under this formula, 
as you say, to about 2% percent. 

r. WipnaLt. The 90-day notes just floated this week, the Govern- 
ment had to pay a fraction over 3 percent. 

Mr. Hente. Nevertheless, it is still paying in the 2, 214, and 334 per- 
cent range for much of the Federal debt. It’s a question of how you 
weight these other things. 

Mr. Wipnatw. Yes; savings bonds are 314 percent. 

Mr. Hentz. Yes. 
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Mr. Wipnatt. In your statement you said, referring to the com- 
munities, with respect to parks, playgrounds, and other types of 
recreational areas, that they tend to filsy these purchases and in 
the end find that the price has risen to the point where it becomes 
prohibitively expensive. 

Why do they delay purchases on a community level? Is it because 
they don’t want to pay the taxes involved in the purchase? 

Mr. Hentz. I think there are several reasons. I think there may 
be a problem of taxes. There may also be simply the fact that recrea- 
tion is something they can do later on in the rush to furnish basic 
necessities in terms of water, sewerlines, and so forth; schools for the 
a YI population, they decide “Well, we will do this later.” 

t just sort of gets squeezed aside. I know that is the case in my 
community across the river in Virginia. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Of course there seems to be a tendency on the part 
of a lot of people—I am not talking about the AFL—CIO—but a lot of 
people in the United States, to feel that when something is financed 
by the Federal Government, it doesn’t cost them anything. 

I am sure that you, representing millions of workers in America, 
are concerned with the fact that we are paying $8 billion a year inter- 
est on our debt, just interest on the debt. How would you suggest that 
we arrive at a position where we are paying less interest. on our debt? 
And, actually, this is our cost of trying to finance the programs the 
Government, has. 

Mr. Hente. Well, Mr. Congressman, we have been arguing for a 
number of years that the Federal Government’s policy with regard to 
monetary policy, has been unduly restrictive on the U.S. economy, and 
of course one aspect of that monetary policy has been the higher rates 
of interest, which have affected not only the debt of the U.S. Govern- 
ment but municipal governments, private corporations, and individ- 
uals as well. 

So, frankly, we are strongly in favor of doing something, and we 
have had specific suggestions to make about handling monetary policy 
by the Federal Government that would yield lower rates of interest. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Do your unions, in handling welfare funds, look for 
the best return they can get with that money, or do they say, as patri- 
ots, Gat they want to buy Government obligations that only pay 2% 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Hentz. Well, any individual, in a trust capacity, who is respon- 
sible for handling funds for any organization, or any collective bar- 
gained trust fund, of course is looking out for the greatest return with 
adequate safety. 

Mr. Wrnatt. Isn’t that what everybody who has the investment of 
savings is doing in America today? Isn’t that the balancing factor 
with respect to supply and demand of funds that causes an increase 
in interest rates ? 

Mr. Hentz. Well, but, in addition, we feel that the policy of the 
Federal Government in terms of its operations, the open market opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board, the handling of reserve require- 
ments, and the determination of the rediscount rate, all of these things, 
too, affect the money market, the supply and demand of funds. 

Mr. Wwnatt. You see, the basic argument that is going on in my 
own mind in connection with this is not as to purpose. 
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I think we all agree on a need for water purification, for sewer sys- 
tems, for building schools, and like important projects. But what in 
the long run is going to be best for our country inflationwise? And 
certainly, with a mounting debt, we get mounting inflation. 

There was reference just a few minutes ago by our chairman to the 
fact that many municipalities have reached their debt limit. Now, 
every State has the power to raise the debt limit in exactly the same 
way that the Congress has the power to raise the debt hmit of the 
United States. 

I know in my own State of New Jersey, many municipalities have 
been allowed to exceed their debt limit for needed services in their 
community, to buy a fire engine, to build a school, and the like. 

So it is a question of first things first, and where best you can get 
your dollar value throughout the country. 

And in the end, all of these things will be paid for by taxes. The 
more we get. into increased Government programs, the more we will 
realize we can’t reduce taxes, but we will have to increase taxes to 
meet that spending. 

Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Henxe. Yes; but let me point out one thing which, it seems 
to me, I would simply suggest as a modification to your thinking: 
This legislation is not going to change debt limits, it is not going to 
change the general level of interest rates in the economy, it is not going 
to have much effect on this $8 billion interest that we are paying. 

It is to enable those communities that are hard pressed, but never- 
theless have authority, and approval of their local bodies and local 
population, for community improvements that would still be needed, 
to come to an alternative source of funds to save themselves a little 
money. 

Now, in the longer run, I think what we all hope for is an expand- 
ing economy throughout the United States, that will mean a greater 
number of jobs, greater production, and greater output of the economy. 
All this in turn will mean that the load of these interest charges will 
ce less in terms of our capacity to produce. That is the important 
thing. 

Obviously, $8 billion is a large amount of money. But if it is $8 
billion against a $400-billion economy, it is higher than if it is $8 bil- 
lion against a $500- or $600-billion economy. 

So that, if we can develop an expanding economy, if we can get 
the growth rate that we need so desperately in competition with the 
Soviet Union, then the interest charges sort of fall into place, as 
being not as important as they are today, when our economy is subject 
to these fairly severe recessions. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. In answer to the question as to raising of the limit 
on indebtedness or raising the tax rate of the cities, that can’t be done 
by the legislating body of the city nor can it be authorized by the 
legislature of the State when these limitations are in the State 
constitution. 

The only way they can be changed is by submitting the questions 
to the people and having the people vote on them. Of course, that is 
a long process, and it is very seldom done. 

The question that is presented now, when that limitation does 
exist, is how are they going to get the money? The only way they 
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can get it is by selling revenue bonds. And the municipal facilities 
best ag a to revenue bonds, are the water system, and the sewage 
system, for which charges are made for service. Because of their 
indestructible and permanent nature, they will last during the term 
of the bond, however long it may be. I think that is an ideal basis for 
revenue bond. That is the reason it wasselected for this bill. 

I think if we solve that problem, we have solved a great problem, 
‘and in doing so will have helped the health of the people, will have 
increased employment for the people, will have established more homes 
in these communities, will have brought industries there, and will 
have made life better and more abundant. And that I think is a 
good objective for any legislation. 

Mr. Rains, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biemiller, I think you have presented a very fine statement. 
I don’t find myself in disagreement with the good support that your 
organization gives to the chairman’s bill. 

Of course I am like you, and I am sure the chairman is the same 
way, about some of the other items which you mentioned. We would 
be happy to include them in a bill, but we would have to be a little 
careful about getting too expansive. 

But I am greatly interested in the pro-and-con discussion that goes 
on about a subsidized interest rate. You realize, of course, that the 
discussion about what is a subsidized interest rate has been one into 
very deeply in the housing subcommittee in connection with college 
housing legislation. 

I think it is a fair statement, Mr. Biemiller, to say that nohody 
knows exactly to the very finest point what would be a subsidized 
interest rate, because we do not take into consideration the return 
that the Government gets back in income taxes, from the obligations 
which are held. And there are some people who think that that may 
amount to as much as one-quarter, and if it does, you then would have 
a festhier reduction in the actual subsidization of the rate. Isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Bremmirr. Quite so. 

Mr. Rarns. And another thing, it’s a bit one-sided argument to 
assume that the rate the Government is now forced to pay will obtain 
at all times in the future. In other words, the rate may come lower. 

T couldn’t help but. notice my good friend Mr. Widnall’s reference 
to the increase in the interest rate paid on the national debt, which 
is really alarming and a back breaking burden. 

You know, most of that increase has occurred in about the last 6 
years, and without being unkind to anybody I think that one of the 
reasons it has been brought about is not altogether the increase in 
the national debt, but the poor management of the money policies of 
this Nation. 

Do you agree with that or not? 

Mr. Bremiuer. I think Mr. Henle a few moments ago made clear 
that we are not at all in sympathy with the present monetary and 
fiscal policies of this administration. : 

We have from time to time made suggestions. We do not agree 
with the tight money theory that was originally generated by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey, which has been continued, and we 
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certainly agree that that is mixed up with this question of the manage- 
ment of the public debt. We think there are many changes that 
could be made in it. 

Mr. Rains. It reminds me of a call I had at one time when I was 
county solicitor—that is a county prosecuting attorney down in my 
State. A man called me up from the jail and said that a lawyer 
had been down to see him and had told him that he had gotten him 
in jail because of a mistake that the lawyer made; and that the law- 
yer also said that he wouldn’t be able to get him out. 

When I start hearing opposition to every type of a program based 
upon the increased interest rate on the national debt, I can’t help 
think of that story, because actually they are citing a condition 
caused by their own faulty policies to argue against some of the things 
that urgently need to be ta such as the things this bill seeks to 
accomplish. 

The chairman made reference to the “Beautiful Ohio.” Down in 
my State, practically every river is being filled up with hydroelectric 
power dams, not at the expense of the Government, either, as a mat- 
ter of fact. Every city along that river, including my home city, 
is faced with the urgent necessity to build sewage plants, and the one 
in my hometown will cost $15 million. 

I am fearful that they might have difficulty getting a loan suffi- 
ciently large under this bill. 

I would just like the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
had more mail, from more city officials, over the years I have been 
in Congress, and most of it from small towns that are in unfamiliar 
territory when they are in the private bond market, on this piece 
of legislation than on any other that I have ever worked on in the 
Congress. 

It is limited to 10 percent for any one State. No State can grab a 
big portion of it. A certain percentage of it is limited to smaller 
towns in desperate need. Ande if we can maintain the interest rate 
at a rate attractive to cities in most size groups, I don’t see but what 
this bill ought to have genuine overall, all-around appeal to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Biemiller, for coming up and making a 

ood statement. We are always glad to have our former colleague 
fore this committee. 

Mr. Bremitter. Thank you. 

Mr. Wrnpatu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rarns. I yield. 

Mr. Wrnpatt. Mr. Rains, what section of the bill would prevent 
Gadsden, Ala., from getting $15 million ? 

Mr. Rarns. I listened to your statement about what curtailments 
there would be on it. I know how these Government agencies operate. 
There is a limit in the amount, and that is a curtailment. 

Today, we are having great difficulty with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency under the urban renewal provision, as you know, to 
keep them from crippling the program by rationing percentagewise 
the applications on urban renewal. 

A billion dollars wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket for the needs of 
the cities of America along this line. Therefore I know that the 
agency will say to each city as they face it, “We will have to ration it 
out. 
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So, I am not assuming that my city can borrow $15 million out of 
this bill, when there will be so much demand from all of the cities in 
the country. 

That was the basis for my statement. 

Mr. Wmnatt. When you are using revenue bonds, communities in 
the United States can still borrow privately, using revenue bonds. 
And to me this bill is just a substitution of the method of financing, 
and it doesn’t add new projects, it doesn’t provide the employment 
that a lot of people hope it will provide. It provides the same proj- 
ects, financed in a different manner. 

Mr. Rarns. If I might interrupt Mr. Widnall, it provides for proj- 
ects that are not being provded and that will not be provided if you 
let the situation remain as it now is. 

You are talking about something that is not happening and is not 
going to happen unless this bill is enacted into law. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. The smaller towns are unable to or have difficulty in 
floating revenue bonds, and they will have to resort to Government 
assistance. I know that from my own State, and I agree with Mr. 
Rains. 

There has been more interest in this bill from my district than 
in any bill we have had before this committee for a long time. It is 
because of the imperative necessity for supplying water facilities and 
sewage facilities to towns that don’t have them. 

A town which does not have those facilities is a town that is takin 
great chances of epidemics, and spreading those epidemics, and it wil 
never develop and will never grow unless those facilities are available. 
They are the basic, essential facilities necessary to a town to expand, 
and for the welfare of its people. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Hatrzrn. No questions. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Chairman, I have one more comment. 

I would like to see if the gentleman agrees with me: Presently these 
cities and towns can go into the aan bond market, of course, and the 
bond buyer today wants not only the guarantee of the income that will 
come from this project, whatever it is, sewage treatment, no matter 
what, but the bond buyer wants in addition to that, the obligation of the 
general taxing power of the small towns, and when you ask for those 
two things you tie up the small town to where it can’t operate because it 
can’t obligate its general taxing power along with the other; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Srence. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Brown. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Rarns. I yield. 

Mr. Brown. About the only way these small communities can raise 
revenue is on real estate. 

Mr. Spence. The reason the city has to resort to revenue bonds is 
it cannot issue direct obligations if it would bring its indebtedness 
beyond the debt limit established by law. A revenue bond is not in- 
cluded in the indebtedness because it is not a direct obligation but 
only pledges the city to collect the revenues and income and apply 
them to the payment of the bond. 

Mr. Healey. 
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Mr. Heatry, No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Hatrern. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. If there are no further questions, we are very much 
obliged to you for your splendid statement, Mr. Biemiller. We will 
call upon you again, I know, when we have something of interest 
to your great organization. 

r. Bremitter. We will be happy to be of service at any time. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Pete S. Knox is our next witness. Mr. Knox 
comes from the district of our distinguished member, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. We will have Mr. Brown introduce you, Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Knox comes from my congres- 
sional district, and he is one of the leading business men in my dis- 
trict. He is honest, honorable, respected by all who know him, and 
has the confidence of everybody he deals with. 

In the field of housing, he is one of the leading builders in the 
Nation. 

Weare glad to have you with us, Mr. Knox. 


STATEMENT OF PETE S. KNOX, JR., HOME MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Knox. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

First of all, I would like to say to you gentlemen that we in our dis- 
trict of Georgia feel we have done this committee, the Congress, and 
the Nation a great service when we sent our Mr. Paul up here to sit 
with you, and I know that he enjoys it. 

Mr. Ratns. We agree with that. 

Mr. Spence. We agree with you. 

Mr. Kwox. I want to say too,.Mr. Chairman, that I personally, 
and the Home Manufacturers Association which I am privileged to 
represent this morning, are deeply grateful to you for the vision and 
foresight demonstrated by you in introducing a bill so badly needed 
for provision for the future growth of this country, as is represented 
by this bill that we have under discussion this morning. 

We certainly want to compliment you for what you have done in 
taking a most beneficial step in what is obviously so necessary a move, 
and in the right direction. 

You know we are building houses in this country at the rate of 
1,250,000 a year. It takes 1,250,000 lots for those houses to be built on. 
You can’t swing them up in the air. They have to be located on lots. 
They have to be located in communities. 

I think no single thing has quite as important a bearing on the future 
development, or the trend of future development, the psychological 
type of development of this country, as for much more attention to 
be given to providing whatever is necessary for the development of 
better and better communities, because I and our group are convinced 
that out of better and better communities will come better and better 
a Environment is a characteristic that influences to a very heavy 

egree the attitude of people. 
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I once asked my father why he spent so much money building as 
nice and as spacious a house as the one in which I was born and grew 
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He said, “Son, I did it for one reason in pernenes; I think I can 
grow a much better bunch of boys if I put them in a good house, if I 
create the kind of environment in that house, and in that community 
that will result in better boys being raised.” 

I think in all modesty that I am a better boy, or a better man, by 
reason of the fact that my father had the determination, the vision, 
the concern, to provide a good house in which I could be born and 
raised; and he contributed throughout his lifetime to the develop- 
ment of the kind of community that would make for the environment 
in which good citizens might grow, develop, and prosper. 

We are making plans in this country for expanding the country, 
with the highway system, which seems to be an excellent step in the 
direction of taking care of transportation needs of the future. : 

Except for legislation, and the improvements and provisions for im- 
provements such as your bill represents; very little has been done in the 
direction of planning for the future arent of this country in terms 
of overall community facilities. 

Let me give you this illustration: Conservative forecasts indicate 
that the city of Atlanta, Ga., in which I work quite actively and about 
which I know a great deal, will require provision for population in- 
creases within the next 25 years, that amount to—providing total 
community facilities—the equivalent to six towns or six cities the size, 
today, of Augusta, Ga. 

It is pretty hard for me to comprehend, when you talk in millions of 
dollars, or billions of dollars, or millions of houses, just what the sig- 
nificance of all that is. So what I would like in my simple country-boy 
fashion to get across is that Atlanta, Ga., over the next 25 years must 
provide facilities to take care of its expected growth, which growth 
will amount to the addition to Atlanta of 6 cities the size of Augusta, 
a town of about 125,000 population. 

If you then consider the community facilities that now exist in the 
city of Augusta, Ga., you get something of an idea of what is involved 
in providing the necessary facilities for Atlanta’s growth in the future. 

nless provision is made for that growth in a preplanned, sensible 
fashion, the growth will occur, and the general environment of that 
community, and every other community subject to such growth 
patterns, will suffer. 

When the environment suffers, the quality of the people suffers. 

I say, therefore, from the standpoint of idealism, that your bill 
begins an approach toward the solution and provision of a means, at 
least—I think a very small means, as Mr. Rains says, in terms of total 
need—but it provides an initial step in the direction of establishing 
facilities for poegenning and providing the necessary community 
facilities to meet the needs of growth that we know are going to occur. 

It is my belief that neither this committee, nor anyone else, can do 
anything to arrest population growth. The growth in population is 
already apparent in our schools and classrooms today. Families will 
be forming in greater numbers than this country has ever known, com- 
mencing 5 or 10 years from now. 

As families form they must have households to occupy. 
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As they occupy houses, they must have schools, hospitals, fire pro- 
tection, police protection, garbage disposal, paved streets, and a of 
these things which are creating tremendous burdens—burdens with 
which the financing capacities of cities, and particularly small towns, 
are just incapable of coping. 

It is our opinion that the legislation you propose in this bill will be 
an initial, necessary step in the direction of meeting this need, the 
nature of which is most urgent. 

I know because I am on the firing line. I am out undertaking to 
convert raw land into subdivision properties, and we are confronted 
with all kinds of problems in almost every town in which we seek to 
extend housing developments, to meet housing needs, because of the 
inadequacy of community facilities, particularly water and sewage 
systems. 

It is our thought that the solution might lie in the direction of two 
approaches—two approaches, for the simple reason that even a billion 
dollars, as much money as that is, is, as Mr. Rains says, only a drop in 
the bucket toward providing the long-term necessary solution. 

We think, then, that the facilities and the financing provided to 
cities for the purchase of their securities should be limited to what we 
call basic systems, such as basic water filtration plants, basic trunk 
distribution lines, and similarly should be limited to sewage disposal 
plants and the installation of the trunk system, as contrasted to the 
small distribution systems throughout the various sections and 
subdivisions. 

If such basic water systems, storage facilities, and trunk distribution 
lines, and basic sewer treatment and trunk sewerlines are provided, 
the trend and direction of growth will be very well established. 

Once the trend and direction of growth is established, then the 
providing of the other community facilities such as schools, churches, 
shopping facilities, fire protection, and so forth, can be preplanned in 
the direction of following that trend of growth on a much more effi- 
cient basis for the various cities than otherwise would be possible, if 
they in turn must provide schools after development has taken place 
more or less along a promiscuous pattern. 

We have recommended to Mr. Rains and his Housing Subcommittee 
that if the basic system is provided through the assistance of facilities 
such as this bill would establish, the detailed subdivision improve- 
ments, such as the installation of subdivision streets, the distribution 
of sewer and water lateral lines, as we call them in the trade, through- 
out the subdivision areas, a function relatively short term in its nature, 
but involving a great deal of money, should be added to the FHA 
insurance authority, so that private developers might obtain FHA- 
insured loans for the purpose of installing water and sewage systems 
throughout particular subdivision areas. 

Mr. Rarns. You are talking about once you get out into the subdi- 
vision, and the mains and laterals and so forth are out in the subdi- 
vision—after you have the basic facilities, in other words? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

But the economical installation in the subdivision areas is not pos- 
sible unless you have the big trunklines to hook into, and unless you 
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hay, the big waterlines to hook onto from which to get your water 
supply. 

Generally we would, recommend to your committee and to Mr. 
Rains’ committee a sort of a division in facilities, one of, which 
would be the facilities provided in this bill now under discussion, 
which would be used for the basic systems, the trunk systems, so to 
speak, and that meets a very urgent need. The other part can’t be 
done unless these basic improvements have been established. 

Once they are established by that means, then private builders, 
with the benefits of FHA insurance for land improvement and land 
development, can come in and install the water and sewer distribution 
systems throughout the subdivision areas. 

Those, generally, are our views, and we are housebuilders. I repre- 
sent the Home Manufacturers Institute, a segment of the housebuild- 
ing business, which has dedicated itself to seeking to provide better 
houses, of better materials, at. lower cost, and our efforts are being 
considerably thwarted in the direction of accomplishing these ob- 
jectives because of the fact that lots are increasing in cost more rap- 
idly than any other element of the total completed house. 

In our experience down in Georgia, we used to build a complete six- 
room house—three bedrooms and one bath—and sell it for as much as 
we now have to pay for a lot by itself. 

The prices of lots have gone up more rapidly than any other ele- 
ment of the total building business. 

For these reasons, for the reason that we must have lots upon which 
to build, for the reason that future characteristics of our cities and 
towns are going to be affected by the type of environment in which 
these towns grow and develop, we strongly endorse and urge upon the 
committee the passage of this legislation, »R. 5944. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. or isn’t the first inquiry you make in the de- 
velopment of an area as to whether or not there are adequate sewage 
facilities, and an adequate supply of water ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. That is the basic and most essential of all facilities 
necessary in the development of these areas; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Kwox. That is quite correct, sir. 

If those facilities don’t exist, and if no basis is provided for estab- 
lishing them, then we just have to bypass the area. 

You just can’t build a group of houses without water and sewage 
facilities. 

Mr. Srence. And those facilities are essentially different from many 
other facilities, because they are permanent in their nature, and have 
earning capacity. These are the result of long-term permanent im- 
provements; are they not? 

Mr. Knox. That is right, sir. And the house builder is not in posi- 
tion to provide them. It. is too big a job. 

There are 40,000 housebuilders at least in this country, and out of 
the 40,000 there are not a thousand of them who have sufficient finan- 
cial strength or engineering talent to provide the facilities themselves. 

Mr. Spence. By reason of their permanent and indestructible na- 
ture, and by reason of their income-earning capacity, don’t you think 
they are peculiarly adapted to the issuance of revenue bonds which 
will pledge the collection of the income and revenues from these 
facilities for the payment of those bonds? 
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Mr. Knox. It’s an excellent device for financing improvements; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Srence. Probably better than any other facility of the mu- 
nicipality, because there are few of those facilities that are income 
earning, such as the water system and the sewage system, and the 
other facilities are largely paid for by assessments of the property 
and taxes on the local property, which is very different from pledging 
the income of income-earning facilities. 

Mr. Knox. Because of just what you say and contrary to what my 
predecessor in testifying suggested, by reason of the limitations really 
that a billion dollars imposes, we would be inclined more to recom- 
mend instead of adding diagnostic hospitals, or instead of adding any- 
thing, that the bill first be limited to the installation of basic water 
and sewer systems, or other community facilities of an income-produc- 
ing nature, and eliminate facilities in this bill for trying to do the 
various things across the broad section of community facilities that 
do not produce income. 

Leave those responsibilities for discharge by the cities through 
general obligation bonds. 

Mr. Spence. This bill is so intimately associated with public health, 
that we thought we would include hospitals because that is also as- 
sociated with the same subject. That is the reason we have limited 
the bill to these two facilities. 

IT am glad that you had the opportunity to come here and express 
your views on the subject, which ! know wil! be carefullv considered 
by the committee. 

Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Knox, I want to congratulate you on your splendid 
statement. I notice you didn’t have any prepared statement at all. 
You just spoke extemporaneously. 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You have made a fine statement, and that indicates 
to me that you understand the problem very thoroughly. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnaty. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Knox, we share with you the warmth and respect for our 
colleague, Mr. Brown, and I might add this, that if we didn’t, every- 
place we go we get hammered into us by his local constituents, the 
fact that he is the best Congressman in the whole United States, so 
we would soon learn it. 

You have made a very intelligent presentation, with some very 
constructive recommendations. 

I would like to ask you these questions with respect to bonded 
indebtedness and the problem of raising money for these projects. 

In the case of Atlanta, are they to the point where they can’t raise 
money by revenue bonds sufficient for new sewage facilities and 
water facilities? 

Mr. Knox. No; I think Atlanta could raise funds for financing 
improvements within the city of Atlanta on its own, without any 
particular assistance from the Government. 

The Metropolitan Atlanta area, which is the area about which I 
spoke ahd which extends considerably’ beyond the city limits of 
Atlanta, would have a much greater problem in raising funds for 
expansion—and strangely, much of the expansion which will take place 
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will take place outside of the presently existing limits of the city of 
Atlanta. 

In the face of a requirement for growth over 25 years of 6 towns 
the size of Augusta, there are some in the planning group who believe 
that a satellite community should be preplanned, with all facilities 
planned in advance for taking care of 125,000 population, and that 
once that 125,000 population has been located within that particular 
area, then another satellite community could begin. 

They believe that to be the most feasible, the most economical, the 
most desirable method of growth, and if you don’t do that, here is 
what happens—and I saw this happen just the other day. This hap- 
pened to occur in Augusta, Ga. : 

Less than 5 years ago the city of Augusta extended a waterline out 
into an area without a proper amount of preplanning, you might say. 
The line that they installed was an 8-inch main—just 5 years ago. 
Last week they were taking up that 8-inch main because it alrea y 
had been found to be too small, and they were installing an 18-inc 
main. 

Now, a new satellite community, which has many benefits, being new, 
would have no rating in Standard & Poor, and it could sell its general 
obligations or its revenue anticipation certificates to no one. Yet 
that is probably the most logical, the most sensible way for at least a 
part of the expansion to be taken care of. 

Again, in the case of Atlanta, suppose Atlanta has a water main 
that goes in the direction of this satellite community. Let’s say, for 
instance, that Atlanta has a 24-inch water main going in that direc- 
tion but that water main is already loaded. 

In order to provide water service to this satellite area, Atlanta would 
have to go back to its pumping station, tear up the 24-inch main and 
maybe install a 36-inch main for 10 miles before it even reached the 
area. 

Now, Atlanta could finance those improvements. The satellite com- 
munity, being a new community, could not. 

The small communities throughout the country, for the most part, 
are already up to their maximum legal debt limit. In many cases 
where they try to seek financing to extend water and sewer facilities 
through revenue certificates, the private investment houses say, “Well, 
you have got about as many revenue certificates as we think you can 
stand at the present time. Let’s wait 10 years until you pay half of 
these back, and then we will talk to you about buying some more.” 

Mr. Wipnatt. When you refer to a so-called satellite community, 
who would be responsible for repayment of the bonds that would come 
under this bill ? 

There is a provision in the bill that loans shall be so secured as 
reasonably to assure retirement or repayment. Who would give that 
assurance ? 

Mr. Knox. The a pee 

Mr. Wipnatt. This is a planned community, this is just coming into 
existence ? 

Mr. Knox. Well, or the expansion of a small, existing community. 

Mr. Wiwna. Well, now, what happens today in Georgia—let’s go 
outside of the environs of Atlanta, out in the country where you have 
municipalities of 2,000 or 3,000, or where you may decide to plan a 
home development—— 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 
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Mr. Wiwnat. How is that handled today? If you were going to 
go out to one of these towns, would you have to pay to put in these 
streets, as a developer, or does the town assume that through issuing 
obligations ? 

r. Knox. What most frequently occurs in the small towns, first, 
I would say, sir, is that FHA or the lending agencies require the 
prospective housebuilder to have a lot big enough to install his private 
well and septic tank, which he does at an expense of a, thousand dol- 
lars, or $1,200. 

He has got to 2 hoes that thousand dollars, or $1,200 for temporary 
water service, and for temporary sewage disposal facilities, pending 
the time that the city can bring these facilities out to him. 

Now, if water exists, for instance, the State board of health will 
require that you have abnormally large lots if you are going to have 
a septic tank, which is an uneconomic thing, dictated solely because 
of health conditions. 

If the lot were served by a sewer system, you wouldn’t have to put 
in a septic tank. If you don’t have to have a septic tank you can size 
a lot the way a lot should be sized. 

So what is occurring in most of the small towns is that buyers of 
homes are being subjected to a penalty of very often as much as a 
thousand dollars per house in order to provide temporary water and 
sewer facilities to serve that house. 

Mr. Wrwnatt. If the town puts through a sewer system, don’t they 
assess against each plot on a footage basis ? 

Mr. Knox. If they do it on general obligation bonds, yes, sir. If 
they do it through revenue certificates, they retire the bonds through 
the water charges and the sewer rental charges that they collect. 

Mr. Wiwnatu. Do you believe that the small communities in Georgia 
cannot sell bonds, assuming of course they are willing to sell them, 
either general obligation or revenue basis? 

Mr. Knox. Well, there are many Georgia communities which can’t 
sell additional bonds. There are many which have already sold up to 
the amount that the private bond houses will buy. 

Mr. Wipnat. I have some figures here covering some small Georgia 
communities, which, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission 
to insert in the record at this point. 

Mr. Srence. Without objection, it may be inserted. 

(The data referred to are as follows :) 


Bonded debt of small Georgia communities 














Bonded debt 
1950 popu- 
ulation 
As of— Amount Description 
NN od. cskutPedbacnodadel 2,000 | Apr. 1,1958 | %3, 303,000 | Including revenue bonds. 
aa 4,500 | Sept. 8, 1958 343, 000 | All revenue debt. 
| ES I Se ae a 1,396 | Aug. 1, 1958 389, 000 Do. 
NG en dal bee Ceawcad 1,905 | July 1, 1956 803, 875 Do. 
Le RR RI 4,000 | July 1, 1957 500, 000 0. 
ASURCIONO...... odiveicncecesaccee 2, 850 |...-- GR nonin 226, 000 | Including revenue bonds. 
Lawrenceville................... 3,000 | Aug. 1,1958 181, 000 | Not detailed. 
. ia aes 5,300 | July 1, 1957 598, 000 | Including revenue bonds. 
Savannah Beach.............--- 1,900 | July 1, 1958 140, 000 L 
Summerville._..............-..- 13,973 | Dec. 31,1957 | 2,651,000 | General obligations, $271,000; 
gas revenue, $1,180,000; water 
and sewer revenue, $1,200,000. 
 ectti su cin scacubuscisady 7,500 | July 1, 1957 997,000 | Including revenue bonds. 














41 Estimated 1957 population, 4,500. 
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Mr. Wiwnatt. Perhaps you are familiar with all of them or some 
of them: One, Austell, Ga., 1950 population 2,000, bonded indebted- 
ness of $3,303,000, including revenue bonds. 

, Do you have any idea what they issued $3 million of revenue bonds 

or? 

Mr. Knox. No, sir. Pobably for water and sewer installation. 

Mr. Win t. It is interesting to me that a town of 2,000 has the 
ability to issue $3,300,000 worth of revenue bonds. 

Mr. Knox. Well, for the reason that I mentioned, it’s a small com- 
munity near Atlanta, 25 miles from Atlanta. 

Mr, Wipnaxi. Barnesville, 1950 population, 4,500; bonded debt 
$343,000, all revenue debt. 
jubowdeny 1950, population, 1,396; bonded debt $389,000, all revenue 

nds. 

Dallas, 1950 population, 1,905; bonded debt, $803,875. 

I have other figures regarding Garden City, Greensboro, Lawrence- 
ville, Pelham; Savannah Beach and Tifton. 

Mr. Srence, They may be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Wipnat. There is another one, Summerville, population 1950, 
8,973; estimated 1957, 4,500; bonded debt; general obligations.$271,- 
000; gas revenue bonds, $1,180,000; water and sewer revenue bonds, 
$1,200,000 ; total, $2,651,000. 

This, to me, is evidence of the fact that a community that is willing 
has the ability to go out and bond itself in the existing market to 
provide these facilities. 

Wherein is the difference of opinion, in your own mind? 

Mr. Knox. I don’t think there is any difference. I think that prac- 
tically every one of the cities that you mentioned went through a 
process something like this; 

' Some. public-spirited group, the mayor and council of the town, 
decided it was necessary, in order to provide facilities for the growth 
of this little community, that they go out and borrow X amount of 
money with which to install these improvements. 

I have sat with committees who are considering just such a move in 
small towns. I have sat with the mayor and council in the little town 
of Thomson, Ga., where I live. 

Engineers tell the mayor and council that in order to provide for 
your growth, you should spend $3 million. Here is an estimate based 
on preliminary engineering drawings that indicate what should’ be 
done in order to make adequate provisions for future growth, and 
that is going to require $3 million. 

We call in the bond houses. There are four of them. They say 
“Fine, but we believe that is too big a chunk for you to bite off. We 
will agree to buy $75,000 for of revenue bonds now.” 

So, they go at the piecemeal process of doing one-fourth of what the 
city wants to do, one-fourth of what the engineers recommend that 
they do, simply for the reason that the bond houses themselves im- 
pose a limit on the amount of money they will make available. And 
they say, “When you pay half of this back, we will come back and buy a 
million dollars worth of additional bonds.” 

All of which is fine. You say you are providing facilities at the 
same rate at which you grow. But it doesn’t work that way. The 
town that has the facilities is the town that grows. 
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If the facilities are not provided, the people move off from the 
small town and move into Atlanta, where Atlanta has facilities, or 
has the funds or the credit with which to provide those facilities. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Thank you. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Havrern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Knox, I want to commend you for your presentation here. 
It was eloquent. But I would just-like to ascertain one thing: Since 
I am sure you strongly believe in the individuality of the States, 
and in less Federal encroachment, have you presented, in your highly 
intelligent way, or has any representative of your group, offered a 
similar appeal on these needs to your own State legislature? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. Efforts have been made to induce the teachers’ 
retirement fund, for instance, to purchase revenue certificates from 
Georgia communities. They have done so. 

I think the funds available to the State, both in terms of these re- 
tirement funds that accumulate in quite substantial amounts, the 
taxing authority of the State, every assistance that the State gener- 
ally can give is being given. 

The real problem with us in Georgia is that all the growth is taking 
place in Georgia, but the money is up in New England or somewhere 
else, and we have got to bring the money to where the growth is, 
and that is typical in many areas of the Nation. 

Mr. Hatrern. Could not the State borrow that money ? 

Mr. Knox. Could the State borrow for municipal improvements? 

Mr. Hatrern. Yes. 

Mr. Kwox. I can’t answer that question. 

I don’t believe it would be appropriate for the State to borrow 
funds for municipal improvement. 

Mr. Haurern. Well, that New England money, for example. 

Mr. Knox. Could the State borrow money for us in a special—— 

Mr. Hatpern. You are talking about the money being in New 
England. Couldn’t your State borrow on that? 

Mr. Knox. Well, I expect they are borrowing all that they can. 
That is what I tried to point out, sir.” I think they are borrowing all 
that they can. 

They are selling hospital authority bonds; they are selling bridge 
authority bonds; they are selling rural road bonds. And I daresay 
that many of them wind up in the portfolio of New England invest- 
ors; certainly investors outside the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Harpern. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. If there are no further questions, Mr. Knox, you may 
stand aside. We thank you very much for your very enlightening 
and splendid statement. I know the committee will give considera- 
tion to what you have said when we meet in executive session. 

Incidentally, we are very glad for the sentiments you have expressed 
with regard to your distinguished Representative, Mr. Paul Brown. 
We share them with you, and we hope you will keep him here a long 
time. 

Mr. Knox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiwnautt. Mr. Chairman, at this point, before we hear from the 
next witness, I would like permission to insert in the record some 
figures clipped from today’s Wall Street Journal, showing the closing 
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bid and asked prices yesterday on the outstanding issues of marketable 
Treasury bonds. 

My purpose in this is to correct some inaccurate references in prior 
testimony as to the current cost of Federal Government financing. 

Mr. Spence. They may be inserted in the record. 

(The data referred to 1s as follows :) 


Government securities, Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


[Over-the-counter quotations; source on request] 























Bid Asked | Previous} Yield 
Bid 
Treasury bonds: 
i SE EL 5S SNe a 8m 94.14 94.18 94.14 4.11 
ee ee ES RE ET ee 94.0 94.4 94.0 4.00 
ET ol ceadeeebocestensods 97.15 97.18 97.15 3.74 
s, 1960-65—December !_ ...........-.-.-...-.------..---- 99. 22 99. 28 99. 22 2.77 
EE EE 96. 30 97.2 97.0 4.05 
ER es PORES ee een ie eee 95. 30 96. 2 96.0 4.14 
ENE EE ar 88. 24 89.0 88. 28 4.10 
2s, 19638 — EERE RRR TSS CE OSS Re ee 93. 16 93. 20 93. 20 4.12 
SS ee eee ena 86. 24 87.0 86. 30 4.15 
NE OS RE a See eee 95. 4 95.8 95.6 4.09 
on en cieatibotancpecdeounenedance 85. 22 85. 30 85. 26 4.22 
Ne SS Ea eae ee 85.16 85. 24 85. 20 4.17 
SS EIA Ee 91. 26 91. 30 91. 30 4. 20 
ON OS NEE Ee Se 84. 28 85.4 85.0 4. 22 
SRS SE ST I eg 84.14 84. 22 84.14 4.16 
lS ice niebiescoccmmseuddbanctnan 93.6 93. 10 93. 10 4.06 
ESSERE ES i aa a IES 84.8 84.16 84.8 4.04 
2\4s, 1967-72—Septemtber_..............----.-.-----.------- 83. 30 84.6 88. 30 4.05 
ee RS any ee 84.8 84. 16 84.8 3.99 
ye mI ode oe. ba cdowtemoecee 98.8 98. 16 98.6 4.18 
en, Se) Pe on epacicesecencnmecuiicecens 97.0 97.8 97.0 4.11 
ek ec smanenuchoawabes 88.12 88. 20 88.12 3.99 
Ne ES SE Te eee 97. 30 98.6 98.0 4.12 
I ie arm mnt 87. 28 88.4 87. 28 3.98 
, AE diknn debidascnctscntncsdnnenecesete 89. 26 90.2 89. 26 4.07 
I Cs fe ea cnamtbinnesnl 84. 10 84.18 84.12 3.78 
1 Partially tax exempt. 


Norr.—Fractions represent 32nds; 101.1 means 101 1-32. 


Mr. Spence. We will now hear from Mr. Johnson. 
STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to represent the National Farmers Union before your 
committee with respect to H.R. 5944. 

Mr. Spence. What is the membership of the National Farmers 
Union, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. JoHNson. Approximately 300,000 families. 

Mr. Spence. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. It may come as a surprise to some members of the 
committee that farm people have an interest in a bill whichis de- 
signed primarily to aid the more populated communities. 

At the outset, I want to associate the National Farmers Union 
with the testimony that was given to the committee by Mr. Andy 
Biemiller of the AFL-CIO. 

The interest of farm families, and families who live in cities is 
intertwined. They have many similarities of interest, and the reason 
why I appear before this committee today is to point up what we 
think are preneny interests that farm families have in community 
facility loans, such as would be provided under H.R. 5944. 
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Annually, between 1950 and 1958, more than 1,400,000 persons left 
farms for nonfarm areas, or changed their classification from farm 
to nonfarm. 

This loss was partly offset by an average of about 550,000 persons 
who moved from nonfarm to farm classifications in each of these 
years. 

Each year during this 8-year period, approximately 560,000 babies 
were born to women living on farms, and approximately 192,000 farm 
people died—each year. 

us, the change in farm population, between 1950 and 1958, was 
the result of a net of 375,000 births over deaths each year, and the 
net annual loss by movement to and from the farms, of 900,000 
persons. 

This information, Mr. Chairman, comes from a publication of the 
Department of Agriculture—Farm Population Estimates for 1958— 
from which I would like to quote in way of summary : 

The farm population decreased 4,231,000 between 1950 and 1958. Of this 
decline, a majority, if not virtually all, occurred between 1950 and 1954. 

I would like to have time to talk about the reasons for some of this 
migration, Mr. Chairman, but I will not take it at this late hour. 

he point is that the migration is taking place and it does create a 
terrific problem for small] cities and communities. 

I think the least that those of us who represent farm families can 
do is to come down before this distinguished committee and support 
the action that you are trying to take to help these communities that 
are having their population increased by this outmigration from 
farms, to provide the facilities that they need to care for the addi- 
tional residents. 

This migration to communities and cities has placed additional 
yroniee on them, both in terms of unemployment and in terms of need 

or additional community facilities. 

Farmers and their families, moreover, rely on hospital and nursing 
facilities in cities, and with consolidation of school districts, on 
schools, and on many other facilities that are now provided within 
cities and towns. And in recent years, the demands made on all of 
these facilities have been increasing tremendously. 

This has created the need for additional community facilities and 
for modernization of existing such facilities for which credit is pro- 
vided under H.R. 5944. 

I would just like to say one other word, because I feel the reference 
to sewage disposal facilities has a very pertinent application to the 
interests of farm families. Upgrading of health standards of this 
nature, in small and large towns, will accrue to the welfare of the 
Nation in general, and all the citizens of the Nation. ' 

I was reared in a small rural town in Georgia. I used to fish about 
15 miles down on the Chattahoochee River from where the city of 
Atlanta emptied soenae 

I was glad to hear Mr. Knox say that they have the money these 
days to have adequate sewage disposal facilities, because in those days 
the city of Atlanta was dumping a lot of sewage in the Chattahoochee 
River. And when I was very young, we used to catch fish in the Chat- 
tahoochee, but as I grew older the occasions when we would ‘atch 
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fish in that river became quite infrequent. I hope this problem, at 
least, has been solved. 

But this is a problem in rural areas all over the United States. 
Polluted streams running through rural areas. These polluted streams 
are not only a health hazard to these communities, but as I have just 
pointed out, they make it wholly unfit for recreational purposes or 
for potential recreational use that might be developed 

Mr. Chairman, there have been a number of good points made in 
support of this legislation. I shall not belabor the committee with 
any further comments, except to say one other thing that has not been 
said. It would seem to me that it does provide a yardstick for measur- 
ing the cost of credit, that will give communities some bargaining 
power with the private lenders, bond houses, and other sources of 
such credit in establishing just what a fair rate of interest ought to be. 

With only private sources available with which to negotiate sale of 
bonds, small communities are at a disadvantage. Moreover, I don’t 
think anybody thinks that a billion dollars is going to come anywhere 
near providing the assistance that the cities of this Nation need for 
the type of facilities covered in your bill. So you are going to con- 
tinue to have municipalities negotiating sale of bonds to private sources 
of credit. 

The point is, this bill will help to ge these interest rates somewhat 
in line with what they really ought to be. I would just like to point 
out further that in 1952, high grade municipal bonds were carrying 
an interest rate of 2.19 percent. 

On March 14, they were up to 3.76 percent. 

I am not an expert in monetary policy. I have some general ideas 
about the discount rate and the effect it has had on increasing interest 
rates. But it looks to me as though a program of this type would have 
a beneficial effect in terms of the interests of the citizens of the Nation, 
in keeping interest rates low—putting pressure on holding them 
down from this high level they are reaching under this administration. 

I would just like to quote one sentence from the Economic Indica- 
tors, March 1959—this 1s prepared for the Joint Economic Committee 
by the Council of Economic Advisers. They say that— 

Yields on corporate, municipal, and U.S. Government bonds have recently in- 

creased after declining in February and the first of March— 

the figures in the column I am looking at would indicate there has been 

a very general increase since 1952 in the rate on high grade municipal 

pois, and these figures, according to this table, are from Standard & 
oor’s. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. 

Let me say again, I appreciate the opportunity of being allowed to 
appear before the committee, and I hope the committee will act fa- 
vorably on this legislation at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

I think this bill will have a great effect upon the comfort and hap- 
piness of rural people. There are many small towns that need water 
supply and an adequate sewage system that don’t have them now. 

f remember when I first. came to Congress almost 30 years ago, I 
went through my congressional district—and most of my district is 
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a country district—I was impressed by the fact ‘that the gee 
didn’t have an adequate water supply. I was so interested that I went 
to the district with some engineers and we made a survey, and made 
plans for water reservoirs and the distribution of water in many of 
those small towns, and I got some investment brokers in Louisville 
interested in it. 

At that time, the depression came along and we couldn’t put it 
through. But since that time almost all of those towns have some 
water facilities, reservoirs, and water distribution. 

Many of these facilities probably are not adequate, but it has added 
much to the comfort and happiness of those people. And I was 
impressed by how much trouble and anguish it must have given to the 
people, particularly the housewives, not to have any water, and now 
in most of those little towns they have an adequate supply of potable 
water. 

I think this bill will help carry on that kind of program, and will be 
of much interest to the small towns and the rural areas where na- 
tural catchment basins can be used for water reservoirs. I am sure it 
will be of great interest to the people you represent, as it will to the 
city people. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, you are absolutely right in your 
statement. 

We feel that, for the reasons that I have given, farm people have a 
big interest. 

I would like to say that many of our members live in more arid 
parts of the country than Washington, or even your State of Ken- 
tucky or Mr. Brown’s State of Georgia, where water is more of a 
problem, and where polluted water is more of a problem than in 
some of the eastern areas where runoff is faster. 

This is an additional reason why people in our org:1ization have an 
interest in your legislation. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. I don’t have any questions for the witness, Mr. Chair- 
man. But it just occurred to me that we have had a great many wit- 
nesses who have been talking about debt service, interest rates, and 
what you would pay one way or the other under this bill by current 
financing in the private market. 

I think we owe it to the committee to have somebody who is a spe- 
cialist in bonds to come up and testify before the committee, who 
knows what the market is with respect to Government securities and 
also municipal bonds. 

I would like to suggest that we call someone as a witness on this 
subject before we close the hearings. I would like to recommend Mr. 
Aubrey Lanston. 

Mr. Srence. I know him very well. 

We will take that up. We willsee what we can do. 

Mr. Wrnatu. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson, for your fine 
statement. We hope this bill will furnish the relief to your people 
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that you anticipate it will, and certainly will consider your views when 
we go into executive session. ; 
r. JoHNSON. We think it will, Mr. Chairman, and it has been a 

real pleasure to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Spence. The committee will recess, to reconvene tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Thursday, April 23, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuscommitTteeE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 1301, New House Office Building, Hon. Brent Spence (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Spence (presiding), Brown, Ashley, Widnall, and 
Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Sprence. The committee will be in order. 

We will continue hearings on H.R. 5944. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Charles Callison. 

Mr. Callison, please take the stand and identify yourself. You 
may present your statement without interruption, and then subject 
yourself to interrogation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Catutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Charles H. Callison, and I am conservation director 
of the National Wildlife Federation. 

The National Wildlife Federation is a non-Government, nonprofit 
organization composed of State wildlife federations, conservation 
associations, and sportsmen’s leagues in 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

These affiliate State organizations, through their own local chap- 
ters and member groups, represent a total of some 2 million conserva- 
tion-minded citizens, making our federation the Nation’s largest or- 
ganization devoted exclusively to the wise use of natural resources. 

I do not need to point out to the distinguished members of this 
committee the fact that of our natural resources, water is the most 
vital to human life and the national welfare. 

Not only are all God’s creatures dependent upon water for life it- 
self, our industries cannot operate, our cities cannot grow, and agri- 
culture cannot meet the food and fiber needs of the Nation without 
adequate supplies of clean water. 

any of the amenities of life—various forms of recreation im- 
portant to public health such as hunting, fishing, swimming, boating, 
and the enjoyment of natural scenery—also are dependent upon clean 
streams, ta and beaches. 
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While most parts of our Nation are fortunate in having potentially 
adequate supplies of natural water resources, the arid West is an 
exception, nevertheless, water shortages have been confronting us in 
increasing complexity throughout the Nation. 

Water pollution, Mr. Chairman, has contributed to, these shortages, 
and will continue to menace the national welfare until the problem is 
met head on with adequate measures and with the full cooperation of 
Federal, State, and local agencies. 

We are in favor of H.R. 5944, Mr. Chairman, because of the lift 
it would give to the abatement of water pollution through the con- 
struction of sewage-treatment plants by local communities. 

Congress first recognized a Federal responsibility for water pollu- 
tion control with the passage of the Taft-Barkley Act of 1948. 

And I have been told by my predecessors in the conservation field 
here in Washington, Mr. Spence, that when that legislation was be- 
fore the Congress, you were one of its strong advocates and supporters. 

A more effective law, one that is really getting results, was passed 
in 1956, Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress—and I well remember 
the very forceful and reasoned statements that you presented in com- 
mittee hearings on that legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

This act places the primary responsibility and the major burden 
for abatement on the States and local communities where it belongs, 
but at the same time it gives the U.S. Public Health Service an enforce- 
ment tool with some teeth in it to bring about correction of cases of 
pollution in interstate waters where the States cannot or will not act 
to solve the problem. 

Public Law 660, which was supported upon passage by a majority 
of the members of this committee although it came out of the Public 
Works Committee, also established a program of incentive grants 
to municipalities to stimulate and encourage the construction of sew- 
age treatment works. 

The enforcement provisions of Public Law 660 are absolutely essen- 
tial and highly important, but they apply only in instances of inter- 
state water pollution. 

The construction grants are what have really put the national pollu- 
tion abatement program in high gear. 

During the years 1952 to 1956, before enactment of Public Law 660, 
the volume of sewage treatment construction in the United States 
averaged $222 million per year, and as a Nation we continued to fall 
farther and farther behind the increasing outfalls of raw sewage 
which were destroying the usefulness of streams and beaches and 
endangering public health. 

In 1957, first year under Public Law 660 and its construction grants, 
sewage-treatment plant construction rose to $351 million. This year 
it will real, and perhaps exceed, $400 million. 

Fourteen thousand miles of polluted streams are coming clean as 
a result of the grants already put to work. 

But as a Nation we still aren’t making progress fast enough. The 
U.S. Public Health Service has calculated authoritatively that a na- 
tional average of $557 million in sewage-treatment-plant construction 
will be needed for 8 years to catch up with the accumulated backlog 
of needs and put us abreast of the sewage problem for the first time 
in American history. 
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The Public Works Committee recently ordered a favorable report 
on H.R. 3610, a bill to double the construction grants program from 
the present annual authorization of $50 million to $100 million. 

This legislation has the enthusiastic endorsement of virtually every 
conservation organization in America. We hope the members of this 
committee will support it when it comes before you on the floor of 
the House. 

H.R. 5944 would provide another valuable tool in the national fight 
against water pollution. It will hasten the day when we can say 
proudly to ourselves and to the world that no, Americans do not en- 
danger the health of their children, destroy fish and wildlife and other 
natural resources, and cripple their economy, by dumping human 
wastes and filth untreated into their rivers, lakes, and harbors. 

H.R. 5944 would help many cities and towns which, even with the 
assistance of a Federal grant under Public Law 660, find it difficult or 
even impossible to finance the needed facilities to clean up the sewage 
pollution which has accumulated through generations of neglect. 

In passing Public Law 660, Congress recognized the well-established 
principle of diffused benefits accruing to the whole public through 
pollution abatement and which cannot be identified with, or properly 
charged to, any specific locality or group. 

Such diffused benefits, upon which the Federal aid is based, come 
in the form of safeguards to the public health through prevention 
of epidemics; in recreational and scenic values utilized by the travel- 
ing public; in improved and more adequate water supplies at. down- 
stream points, and improvement in the general economy. 

The same principle applies, Mr. Chairman, in the kind of Federal 
assistance proposed in H.R. 5944. 

The battle against water pollution, against the needless destruction 
of water and related natural resources, cannot wait, Mr. Chairman. 
The national needs for increased water supplies are growing too fast, 
and the problem is too critical. 

Every year we delay or temporize in cleaning up our poisoned 
ee is to the national welfare like delay in treating a malignant 

isease. 

We recommend a prompt and favorable report by this committee on 
H.R. 5944. We also recommend one small amendment to harmonize 
and coordinate its administration with the administration of the Fed- 
eral and State programs under Public Law 660. The language of the 
proposed amendment appears below: 

Insert on page 4, after line 22, a new paragraph, as follows: 

(5) No financial assistance shall be extended under this section for the con- 
struction, repair, or improvement of any sewage, sewage treatment, or sewer 
facilities unless the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service finds and 
certifies to the Administrator, that the project is in conformity with the appli- 
eable, comprehensive program for water pollution control prepared or developed 
under section 2 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 466a). 

The numbered paragraphs which follow this one, of course, would 
be renumbered accordingly. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 1 wish to thank you and 
the other distinguished members of this committee for the opportunity 
of presenting our views. 

r. Spence. We thank you, Mr. Callison, for your very excellent 
statement. 
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Don’t you find that many of the smaller cities and towns are in need 
of Federal assistance in order to establish an adequate water supply 
and sewage facilities? 

Mr. Catuison. That is absolutely true. The pollution resulting 
from the dumping of untreated sewage into our streams, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a problem that kind of grew on this Nation like the problem 
of soil erosion. It was so small at first, and the first trickle of un- 
treated sewage into the streams was so inconsequential, that we didn’t 
notice it. 

Then, it got worse and worse, and the first thing you know we had 
a tremendous national problem. 

And now, with our current rapid increase in population, along with 
our vastly expanding industrial output, we have a real critical prob- 
lem on our hands. 

I grew up in northeastern Missouri, I am proud to state, in Mr. 
Clarence Cannon’s district. I grew up on a farm; and that is an 
entirely rural area. I think the largest town in that district of Mis- 
souri has a population of 15,000 or 20,000. 

I recently had occasion to look at a list of the towns and communi- 
ties in that part of Missouri that have received construction grants 
under Public Law 660, or that have applied for them, or that have 

lans underway for treating the sewage which they have been quuraing 
into streams and creeks and creating a terrific problem. en 
looked at it, I was aghast. Virtually every town in that part of Mis- 
souri has been a polluter. 

I said to myself when I saw it, “I didn’t know I grew up in such a 
polluted part of the country.” But I think it is characteristic. 

Mr. Spence. And the rural areas are in as much need of it as the 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Cauutson. That is right. 

Mr. Spence. In the rural areas you will find natural catchment 
basins which can be used for the storage of water and the construction 
of a water system would not be too costly. But all of those communi- 
ties oo need some help in order to establish these facilities; isn’t that 
true! 

Mr. Catxtson. That is true. 

According to what I have been able to observe and learn, the small 
municipalities of two, three, five, or ten thousand population have real 
a real difficulties in financing the community facilities they 
need. 

And in my opinion this bill would render a great national service. 

Mr. Spence. Isn’t it also true that there are, in almost all the 
States, constitutional limitations as to municipal indebtedness, ex- 
penditures, and tax rates? 

Mr. Cauuiison. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Spence. And to obtain funds the cities have to either issue 
special assessment bonds, which are not very acceptable to the general 
public, or revenue bonds, which always entail a higher rate of interest ; 
do they not ? 

Mr. Catuison. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Don’t you think that beyond cleaning up the rivers, 
this would also have a stimulating effect upon the general welfare of 
the communities in that it would encourage growth and encourage 
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industries to locate in these communities, thereby creating employ- 
ment, and have many other beneficial effects? 

Mr. Catuison. It looks to me as if that would be true, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am not an economist, so I am offering a lay opinion in that 
particular field. 

I notice that you have on your witness list this morning a profes- 
sional economist, who is also a great conservation leader, and I am 
sure the testimony that he gives you with respect to that particular 
aspect of the legislation would be more valuable than mine. But I 
can say that it looks that way to me. 

Mr. Spence. Fish is a very valuable food to the people, and in the 
future we may have to rely upon it more than we have in the past, as 
the population grows. 

n ee has been the effect of pollution in the streams in destroying 
sh? 

Mr. Catuison. It has been very destructive. Fish for food is im- 
portant; that is true. But in my opinion the opportunity to go 
fishing for recreation, to get into the out-of-doors, is even more im- 
portant over most of the United States. 

Most of our commercial fishfood comes from marine sources, but 
the vast inland areas of the United States need clean fishing waters, 
clean waters for recreation. 

Mr. Spence. I know that once the Ohio River abounded in fish. 
Now few fish remain and I understand they are unfit for human 
consumption. 

Mr. Catuison. That is true. The same thing is true of the Mis- 
sissippi River, with which I am familiar, especially below St. Louis 
after it catches the tremendous outfall of waste from that metropoli- 
tan area. For miles below St. Louis the fish that are taken smell and 
taste so bad that they are inedible. 

Mr. Spence. You don’t think this prearee can ever be carried out 
effectively unless there is Federal help given to the cities and com- 
munities to comply with the pollution program ? 

Mr. Cauuison. We think that has been proven by the record, Mr. 
Chairman. No groups have fought and worked harder for pollu- 
tion control than the organizations that it is my honor to represent. 
Maybe it is because sportsmen were the first ones to get out on the 
streams and see what conditions actually were, 

But we have fought and fought and worked for pollution control, 
and effective pollution laws in the States, and we have made some 
progress. But never did we begin to catch up on the problem until 
the Federal Government assumed its proper share of the responsi- 
bility. 

We are very hopeful that we are over the hump now, and with 
another effective tool to encourage the treatment of the wastes that 
cause pollution, such as your bill, Mr. Chairman, I think we can lick 
this problem within the next decade. 

Mr. Srence. It is not only the national organizations but the local 
organizations in every county and city, which take the same intensive 
interest that you do in representing the national organization. 

I am conversant with that, and I know how deeply interested all 
sportsmen are in having something done to clean up our rivers in 
order that they may still indulge in the recreation that gives them the 
most pleasure. 
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Mr. Catuison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. Mr. Callison, I think you have made a very construc- 
tive suggestion with the proposed amendment you have presented. 
I hope the committee will give it some very serious consideration 
before any final bill is passed. 

I,.too, would like to compliment you on the work of your federa- 
tion. I think it has been outstanding in trying to promote better 
conditions, and not just for the benefit of sportsmen. 

Mr. Catutson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Callison, the chairman spoke about revenue bonds. 
Do you obtain any revenue from sewage in your town or city? 

Mr. Cauuison. I think we do. I live in Takoma Park, Md., and I 
think we pay for sewage treatment. 

Mr. Spence. Your sewage costs are put on your water bill? 

Mr. Catuison. That is right. We are not paying for enough of it, 
obviously. 

Mr. Brown. I know many cities don’t have any charges for it, 
because it is done by direct appropriation. 

That is all. 

Mr. Spence. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asuixry. I want to commend you also, Mr. Callison, on a very 
good statement. I am especially pleased and interested in some of 
. the facts which you have presented this morning. 

When this bill gets to the floor, and I think that what we can expect, 
on the basis of what we have seen so far, is a continued battle for a 
balanced budget against programs of this sort which are vital to the 
interests of our country. 

You have two very severely conflicting principles involved, of course, 
and I think those of us who are particularly interested in programs of 
this sort, and those of us who feel that they cannot be deferred, should 
be particularly grateful to you for giving us the factual information 
that you have this morning, because we are going to need it in the 
week ahead. 

Mr. Cauuison. Thank you, Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Spence. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much for your statement, Mr. Callison. I am sure that the committee 
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will give due consideration to it and will also consider the amendment 
you have proposed. 

Mr. Catuison. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, if it would be permissible, I have two reprints that 
are not long but which substantiate and back up some of the assertions 
I have made in my statement, and I would like the consideration of 
the committee for permission to include these in the record of the 
hearings. 

One is an article reprinted from the Reader’s Digest, entitled “Let’s 
Clean up All Our Poisoned Rivers,” from the issue of October 1957. 

The other is an article entitled “Sewage Works Double, but Federal 
Aid Faces Battle,” from the Engineering News-Record of February 
12, 1959. 

Mr. Srence. They may be inserted in the record, Mr. Callison. 

Mr. Cauutson. I recognize that some of the bar graphs and illustra- 
tions probably cannot be reproduced in the record, but the text of the 
articles might be valuable. 

Mr. Spence. They may be inserted. 

(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


[From Engineering News-Record, Feb. 12, 1959]; 
SEWAGE WorKS DOUBLE, BUT FEDERAL AID FAcES BATTLE 


The Federal grants program authorized to stimulate needed sewage treatment 
construction is at a crossroads in its short but very successful life. 

The administration wants to end the prorgam in 2 years. 

The States, on the other hand, want to keep it going and increase the Federal 
appropriation. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress to reduce appropriations for the 
grants program (Public Law 660) from $50 million to $20 million for fiscal 1960 
and to discontinue all Federal aid in 1961. Under the President’s proposal, the 
States would assume full responsibility for construction of sewage treatment 
plants in fiscal 1961. 

The President made a similar proposal last year, but Congress went ahead and 
appropriated $45 million. This year there is even stronger support among the 
States for the grants program, They want the appropriation figure upped to 
$100 million a year. 

In a little over 214 years since the law went into effect, sewage works con- 
struction across the Nation has nearly doubled. In the preceding 5-year period 
sewage works construction averaegd $222 million annually. In 1957, as the pro- 
gram began to take hold, construction awards jumped to $351 million. In 1958 
awards reached an estimated $400 million—the highest figure ever (see chart). 


ENR’s total of $618 million for 1958 includes contract awards for all sewage 
construction. 
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Even $400 million is not considered high enough, however. The Public Health 
Service estimates the construction rate must hit $575 million annually for the 
next 8 years if the Nation is to catch up with the backlog of needed pollution- 
abatement facilities and keep up with pollution loads added by population in- 
creases. PHS surveys of the State reveal they feel an even higher figure is 
needed—$602 million annually. 

The administration’s move to end the Federal-aid program is based on its desire 
to get the Federal Government out of activities it feels the States can do just 
as well by themselves. 

However, the President recognizes the need to encourage sewage works con- 
struction. He proposes that the Federal Government relinquish part of its reve- 
nues from the Federal telephone tax. The States would then impose their own 
taxes on local phone calls to finance sewage-aid programs. 

But State officials see trouble ahead for this idea. Few feel their legislatures 
would commit such tax revenues to sewage aid. 

Also, there are States restricted by law from using such taxes for other than 
school construction, old-age pensions, and the like. 

Nine measures have been introduced in Congress proposing changes on way or 
the other in Public Law 660. 

One of the strongest bills opposing the President’s proposals has been submitted 
by Representative John A. Blatnick (Democrat, Minnesota), one of the original 
sponsors of Public Law 660. He wants the Federal appropriation increased to 
$100 million. 

His recommendations have the backing of a large number of State health 
officials. A recent poll of the Nation’s 52 State and Territorial health officials 
indicates three-quarters of them favor doubling the grants. 

Many of these same officials were among the doubters when the grants program 
was first proposed in 1956. But the program’s success helped change their minds. 


HOW PROGRAM STANDS 


At the end of the year, 1,337 projects had been approved for Federal aid. Of 
these, 356 have been completed and 578 are under construction. 

Construction grants to communities reached $113.7 million. An additional 
$481 million of local funds was raised to construct sewage projects costing an 
estimated $595 million—a ratio of four local dollars to every Federal dollar. In 
1958, one-third of all sewage construction projects started received Federal 
grants. 

Eighty percent of the 1,337 projects approved are new treatment facilities 
for communities previously discharging raw or inadequately treated sewage. 
The remaining projects are improvements of existing facilities and construction 
of interceptor and outfall sewers. 

Fears that the program would result in another enlargement of Federal power 
have not materialized. The Public Health Service, charged with running the 
program, has kept hands off in deciding where the money will be spent. In so 
doing, PHS cut the administrative costs of the program to about 114 percent 
of the appropriations. 

The States themselves are calling the shots on where the money goes. They 
have set up a system of priorities to judge the applications from the communi- 
ties for grants. The systems vary from State to State but they fall into two 
main patterns. 

Most States assign a certain number of points to the application, depending 
on the degree of need demonstrated. Communities with the most points get 
priority. The rest must wait until more money becomes available. 

Some States figure on the basis of river-basin requirements. The aid is con- 
centrated in communities within the river basins judged most in need. 

In addition to applications for which grant offers have already been made, 
620 applications by communities for aid are being processed in the regional 
offices of the PHS and in State agencies. 

PHS feels more applications would be made if more money were available. 
Several States are now discouraging new applications because they realize there 
isn’t enough money to go around. 

Right now total applications approved, in process, or under preparation re- 
quest grant funds 50 percent in excess of existing appropriations. 

Representative Blatnick also would permit reallocation of funds previously 
earmarked for States that haven’t been able to use them. This would also spur 
new applications from States with a buildup of requests. 
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Reasons why some States haven’t taken full advantage of the allocations 
offered them cover a wide range. Wyoming is in the happy situation of not 
needing the money, since the: State’s backlog of needed construction will be 
completely reduced by the end of the year. Several States and Territories have 
not been able to use the allocations because they lack a program of pollution 
abatement or their organizations are not healthy enough to run one. 

Nebraska is an example of what a State with an aggressive pollution- 
control program has been able to do with the help of the grants program. 
Compared to the average in the 5 years prior to the grants program, the State 
in 1958 had five times the dollar volume of construction work and two-thirds 
more in projects underway. 

If Congress goes along with the President’s recommendations, the effect of 
the reduced appropriations won’t be immediately apparent. The lag between the 
appropriations and contract awards will put off the decline until 1961. 

Some officials feel that with the end of the Federal grants, the rate of sewage 
construction will fall lower than it would be if there had never been a grants 
program. Communities may hold back new construction after the grants end 
in hope that the success of the program will lead to its renewal. 


[From Reader’s Digest, October 1957] 
Let’s CLEAN Up ALL OvR POISONED RIVERS 


By Peter Farb 
(Condensed from National Municipal Review) 


How recent legislation and new, cheaper methods of sewage 
disposal can help communities bring their polluted waterways back 
to life and usefulness. 


It has been years since anyone in his right mind has gone swimming in the 
Raritan, in northern New Jersey. Once a magnificent waterway wandering 
through a green countryside, the river gradually became choked with the refuse 
of civilization. Millions of gallons of incompletely treated sewage and waste 
poured into it daily. It became a plague instead of a pleasure spot, and health 
departments issued stern warnings against going near it. Finally, 11 years ago, 
the river became so choked with filth that the State sent out orders for stronger 
pollution control in the Raritan Valley. 

It was then, after 40 years of talking, that the people of the area set up the 
Middlesex County Sewerage Authority to “wash” the river. The authority rec- 
ommended construction of a trunk sewer—a 23-mile-long pipeline paralleling the 
waterway and leading to a modern, central treatment plant into which wastes 
from the whole valley would go. Estimated cost, $30 million; annual charge, 
$1,500,000 for operation and paying off the bonds. 

The first chairman of the authority, George F. Smith, energetic president of 
Johnson & Johnson, maker of surgical dressings, stumped the valley selling the 
idea. A citizen’s organization, “Restore the Raritan,’ composed of 40 garden 
and sportsmen’s clubs and service organizations, campaigned hard for it. A 
movie about the Raritan’s plight was shown in nearly every theater in the 
valley and at church and civic meetings. When the authority’s plan came up for 
a vote, it won in a landslide. 

Early next year waste from 19 municipalities and 9 industries—about 100 
million gallons of gook per day—will start to flow through underground pipes and 
within a few years the Raritan will run clean for the first time in nearly half 
a century. Already property values near the river have risen, and the lands 
along its banks are becoming recreational assets. Slum areas in New Bruns- 
wick are being pulled down, and a new riverfront parkway is being built. New 
industries are again coming in, bringing payrolls and purchasers. 

The scrubbing given the Raritan is being duplicated across the United States 
in a massive and concerted attack on pollution. In the last 7 years Kansas has 
built or contracted for 200 new sewage-treatment plants, and almost all the rivers 
in the State are washed clean. In Illinois, 95 percent of the sewage systems are 
now the modern disposal type (25 years ago it was a mere 26 percent). The 
beautiful Willamette River in Oregon is being cleaned up, and someday salmon 
will run by the millions again. Even the grimy Ohio River is getting a bath. 
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Because water is industry’s most used raw material, many firms have joined 
the fight. The chemical business alone is spending $40 million each year to 
control its wastes. Pulp and paper manufacturers have invested nearly $100 
million in treatment system in the last decade, have cut their pollution per ton 
of paper to half of what it was 10 years ago. 

The U.S. Public Health Service estimates that 16,000 municipal and industrial 
treatment works, costing roughly $9 billion, are still needed. “But the damage 
done by pollution is costing us at least a billion dollars a year,” says Gordon 
McCallum, Chief of the Public Health Service’s water supply and water pollution 
control program. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 66$, passed last year) 
reaffirms the prime responsibility of the States in combating pollution and 
strengthens State pollution-control agencies. But it also gives the Public Health 
Service enforcement powers on polluted interstate streams and provides as much 
as $50 million a year for the next 10 years to help communities clean house. 
Some 1,000 communities have already filed applications under Public Law 660. 
Of the 400 construction grants made to date, Federal aid has averaged only 
about 20 percent of the cost, a relatively small involvement of Federal money. 
This investment has in turn stimulated tremendous spending by communities. 
The grant program has existed for only 9 months, but it already promises to 
stimulate municipal construction efforts exceeding those of any previous years. 

States, too, are helping municipalities finance treatment plants. Vermont has 
mustered a million dollars, and it is a sound investment. Clean waters are vital 
to Vermont, where vacationers who visit the State to swim, fish, and boat bring 
in wealth. Also, Vermont’s dairy farms depend on pure water, as do new 
industries the State is trying attract. 

Witness what happens when an inspired citizenry swings into action. Four 
years ago a group of 50 Chicago conservationists, the Cook County Clean Streams 
Committee, decided that pollution was damaging one of the county’s top recrea- 
tional assets, the 42,000-acre forest preserve district. Through it flow 125 miles 
of streams. In one area the filth was so bad that a Girl Scout troop had to be 
inoculated against typhoid before taking a canoe trip. 

The committee divided its membership into watershed groups, assigned each 
to police a particular stream in outboards or comb the banks on foot, pinpoint- 
ing contamination. Largely through committee efforts, 25 new disposal plants 
have been built and 40 miles of befouled streams have been greatly improved 
and opened to boating and fishing. So successful has this campaign been that 
clean streams committees are springing up in neighboring Illinois counties. 

How long does it take to bring a poisoned river back to life? For a century 
Pennsylvania’s 130-mile Schuylkill, which empties into the Delaware River at 
Philadelphia, was described as “too thick to navigate, too thin to cultivate.” 
Some ship captains refused to dock at Philadelphia because of corrosion from 
this contaminated stream. 

A dozen years ago Pennsylvania started to rehabilitate the Schuylkill. In 2 
years the 47 collieries which poured 2 million tons of coal washings into the 
headwaters of the river each year had installed desilting systems. From 
Reading downstream, every municipality along the Schuylkill put up a new 
sewage plant or enlarged old ones. Philadelphia invested $80 million, and local 
industries spent an additional $40 million to complete the job. 

Now they’re swimming and boating on the Schuylkill once more. Municipali- 
ties which tap the river for their water supply report more economical operation 
in their purifying plants; industries which formerly had to develop their own 
water supplies from wells are using Schuylkill water again. 

The Public Health Service and the States have been working on cheaper 
methods of waste treatment than the conventional filtration and aeration plants. 
One is the oxidation pond now being used successfully by some 150 small com- 
munities in a dozen States, mostly in the Missouri River Basin. These ponds 
cost only a fraction of conventional treatment plants to construct and practically 
nothing to operate. The main requirement is cheap land, since they cover con- 
siderable space. 

An oxidation pond is nothing but a shallow outdoor lagoon. Sewage flowing 
into the pond makes the algae grow, and that gives off oxygen. The more oxy- 
gen, the faster the bacteria break down the sewage. 

I visited a sewage lagoon near Kansas City. From the road it looked like 
a farm pond. There was no odor, no complicated machinery, no full-time op- 
erating crew to be paid. Nature was taking care of a municipal waste problem 
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herself. Nearby was an expensive, conventional system; yet tests showed that 
the treatment.in this simple lagoon gave superior results at approximately one- 
sixth of the cost. 

Assistance toward cleaning up streams is available from the States and the 
U.S. Public. Health Service. Your State department of health can tell you if 
your town qualifies for a Public Law 660 grant. It is a cause to challenge all 
citizens. The reward: The inspiring sight of a once poisoned stream again 
taking its place as a noble carrier of our most vital resource—clean water. 

Mr. Cauuison. Again, thank you very much for the courtesy of the 
committee and for the opportunity of appearing. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you, Mr. Callison. 

Dr. Smith is our next witness. 

Please identify yourself, and you may proceed. If you have a writ- 
ten statement you may read it without interruption and then submit 
yourself for interrogation. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SPENCER M. SMITH, JR., SECRETARY, CITIZENS 
_ COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Dr. Smrrxn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Dr. Spencer M. Smith. I am professor of economics at the 
University of Maryland, and I am also the secretary of the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources. 

The Citizens Committee on Natural Resources has in its member- 
ship some of the most distinguished conservationists that can be found 
throughout the country and I consider it a pleasure to represent them. 

I do not have a prepared statement at this time. I wonder if I may 
make some comments, and then perhaps submit at a later date, before 
the record of this committee is closed, a statement which is perhaps 
more articulate than my comments will be this morning ? 

Mr. Srence. Without objection, you may do so. 

Dr. Smrru. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, I shall not try to repeat many of the items which I feel are 
obvious nor shall I repeat the discussion of areas upon which Mr. 
Callison has done his usual competent job for you. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee, however, to sev- 
eral areas wherein I think this bill is important and what I feel this 
measure can accomplish; accomplishments not realized to date. 

I have read the bill rather carefully, and I think I am saddened that 
the bill hasn’t received much greater publicity than it has. I cer- 
tainly hope it will in the future. 

I think the expanding needs of the public are becoming more and 
more obvious. 

I have had an amazing experience. I testified just the other day 
before the Joint Committee on the President’s Economic Report, and 
it is pretty hard to get unanimity among witnesses of the AFL-CIO, 
National Association of Manufacturers, Chamber of Commerce, Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, which represent in many instances 
so many divergent points, political and economic points of view. 

But one thing they all agree upon, and this is that we are going to 
have, both by necessity and by want, a tremendously expanding 
economy. Each one of them described this in terms of gross national 
product of $500 billion, before very long, and all of them see that this 
is not only within our ability to acomplish such a goal but it is manda- 
tory that we do so. 
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These witnesses disagree, of course, as to how this is going to be ac- 
complished. But the thing that distresses me is the fact that the pub- 
lic needs have been too often shunted aside. 

This has resulted for several reasons. It has been due to a war of 
major proportions. It has been due to the Korean conflict. It has 
been due to having to keep so much of our public expenditures in na- 
tional defense. ; 

But public expenditures on such things as schools, roads, airport 
facilities, water supply, and pollution, hospitals, and other things, 
have been relegated, in large measure, to the role of anticyclical ex- 
penditures. ' : 

In other words, we would spend heavily in the public sector in the 
event we were in a kind of depression or recession, but in prosperity 
we would reduce these expenditures sharply. 

Now, generally, this may make reasonably good economics provid- 
ing that the needs of this public area are not as egregious as they are 
at the present time. 

But even if it is going to mean the sacrifice of taking two strips of 
chrome off an automobile, or if it means a reduction in the expenditures 
for hula hoops or a few other necessary “private” expenditures that 
we now have in the private sector of our economy. We are now at the 
place where it is necessary to restrict private expenditures, and this is 
going to be a discipline that many of us are not going to like, but it 
will be necessary if these needs are going to be cared for in any reason- 
able way. 

Many members of this committee I am sure are opposed to the con- 
centration of public functions in Washington—perhaps congenitally, 
constitutionally and inherently opposed. I certainly am. Most of 
the centralization, however, has come about by necessity and not by 
desire on anyone’s part. 

Right now the needs of schools, roads, airports, and as Mr. Callison 
indicated, water supply and sewage treatment facilities, simply cannot 
be met by localities. These localities are in a squeeze. They are lim- 
ited in their financial ability. Their bonded indebtedness has severe 
and strict limitations. 

They vary as to economic ability. Quite often the very communi- 
ties, within a State, or the State itself, that have the greatest needs 
have the least economic ability to support these needs. 

Now, under his circumstance, it seems to me that these localities 
simply are not in a position to care for some of these problems. 

Also, it seems to me we have taken away some of the revenue pro- 
ducing agents of localities, especially as to the taxes they have left. 

The geographical problems, with our country getting smaller and 
smaller—I am told that now we can fly—I don’t think we have com- 
mercial flights like this—but we can fly in an airplane from the east to 
the west coast and even beat the time change, thus arriving 15 minutes 
earlier than we took off. 

This, I think, offers some dimension of how tight and interdependent 
our communities are becoming. And to assume that what happens in 
one small section of the country is not of significant importance to 
the rest of the country, in this day and age, is just wishful thinking. 

A good example is our pollution problem and sewage treatment. We 
can have 20 communities on a river. Let’s say that 10 of these com- 
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munities are able through their own resources to construct sewage 
treatment plants. 

If the other 10 are not able to do so, you still have a polluted stream, 
and you have in many instances the other localities’ efforts gone to 

waste. I do not feel this experience is too unique, as to principle. 

‘ Also, while Iam not interested in discussing the tight money policy 

r se, I think that we have gone beyond the abilities of monetary 

evices to control either depressions and inflation and as a result have 
=o complicated the localities’ problems of obtaining necessary 
capital. 
think in a structured economy of many years ago a tight money 
policy might have been helpful to communities. I don’t think it is 
the final answer today, and anyone who has gone from door to door 
trying to get signers for a bond issue to be presented to the com- 
munity for a school system are aware of what I mean. The interest 
rates they are forced to pay has resulted in inadequate school con- 
struction. 

I think all of us would agree to the importance of sewage treat- 
ment, but if communities are having difficulty getting necessary roads, 
if they are having difficulty in getting necessary schools, most com- 
munities would rate these needs higher than those of sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

All of these needs are prevalent. But if they are going to raise 
money through bonded indebtedness to achieve capital improvements, 
sewage treatment probably comes to attention after the others, at least 
at Poet 

did want to respond to one question which was asked Mr. Calli- 

son, and I was in the audience at the time. I hope I haven’t mis- 

laced it. It was in response to the small community problems. 
ould they probably profit under this program ? 

We were taken over the coals, so to speak, in the House when Public 
Law 660 was passed. We were told several things. We were told, 
first of all, that if we did pass this grants-in-aid for water and paiiy. 
treatment that many municipalities would simply sit back and not do 
anything, even though they were capable and perhaps had plans to 
construct sewage treatment facilities. They would wait until they 
could qualify for Federal funds. 

The argument was that this would mean a reduction in the total 
amount of sewage treatment facilities, not an increase. 

Well, we have found, and Mr. Callison has already noted it, the 
tremendous increase that we have had. 

Actually, and more recently the contract awards of 1957 were $351 
million. At the present, they are around $400 million, and we expect 
them to go over that in 1958. 

The 1952 to 1956 average was about $220 million. All we can say 
is that if the localities can do this, why haven’t they? They haven’t 
done it in the past. What assurance do we have they will do it in the 
future? 

Specifically to the small communities, I should like to quote from 
the Engineering News-Record of August 15, 1957, which is com- 
menting on the program of antipollution the first year. Here is what 
it says from its own research: 


Smallest project for which an offer was made was $6,430, extension to a 
treatment plant at Unity, N.H. Federal share here amounts to $1,929. 
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The largest project is listed at $5.9 million for extensions and additions to 
a treatment plant in the District of Columbia. Federal aid offered is $250,000 
maximum here. 

And this, I think, is especially revealing: 

Municipalities with populations of 10,000 or under account for 78 percent of 
the 446 projects, and 54 percent of the $36 million. 

Cities of 50,000 and under are sponsors of 94 percent of the projects, and 
have been offered 80 percent of the Federal money. 

The really big cities of 500,000 or over hold only 4 percent of the projects, 
and account for about 7 percent of the Federal money. 

Now, at the time of the rather provocative colloquy that we had 
in regard to this measure being considered, those who opposed this 
measure strongly urged that the opposite would happen: The big 
cities would get all the money and the grants-in-aid programs would 
not meet the needs it was scheduled to do. 

I have a strong feeling, Mr. Chairman, that this measure before 
us, H.R. 5944, is of similar consequence. 

I see this as a measure that go to the root of some of the most 
difficult problems that small communities have in acquiring capital 
facilities. I think it will have this effect. 1 think most of the argu- 
ments probably are on the basis of the interest rate, but I think the 
kind of bonds that these small communities will be floating are not 
going to be snapped up in any major markets. 

So my suspicion is that the same kind of thing that happened in 
our grants-in-aid program is doing to happen here. 

This concludes my comments. I apologize for not having them 
perhaps a bit more organized, and I thank the committee for the 
opportunity of submitting a statement at a later time. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you, Dr. Smith. 

I don’t think you need to file a prepared statement. I think your 
statement has been very clear and very fine, and we thank you. 

Dr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Spence. Don’t you consider that the basic needs of a munici- 
pality is an adequate water supply and sewage treatment ? 

Dr. Smiru. I certainly do, Mr. Chairman. But the public health 
authorities tell us that some communities have either inadequate water 
ost or the water supplies they have do not meet health standards. 

am not completely sure as to what they mean by that, but when 
they say a water supply doesn’t meet a health standard in the United 
States in this year of our Lord 1959, it is almost incredible to me, that 
a community can have a water supply system that does not meet health 
standards, I would think that it was one of the prime requirements. 

Mr. Srence. If it didn’t meet those requirements, it would certainly 
discourage the growth of that community and prevent industries from 
locating there, would it not ? 

Dr. Smiru, This I think is true. We have the amounts of effluence 
that are dumped in our streams now, with an increasing population, 
absolutely burgeoning population, and we are told by many engineers, 
and some hydraulists—I do not have chapter and verse on this—but I 
simply suggest to the committee for their own thinking, that with the 
new implements that we have, with atomic energy and missile controls, 
apparently the water needs of these industries, which are going to be 
new and cee are just phenomenal, and this means industrial 
use of water which has grown consistently may even increase at a much 
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more rapid rate, and by the same token our pollution is at a much 
greater rate, too. 

Mr. Spence. Unless we have complete pollution control throughout 
the entire length of our rivers, the whole program would fail, would 
it not? 

Dr. Smirn. Yes, sir, I think that is right. 

As I tried to indicate earlier, I think one of our problems is that if 
you go into a particular State or a particular community in this State, 
it is a kind of vicious circle. They can’t get the facilities that would 
attract industry. If they could attract industry and get the revenue 
and build up the facilities, they would attract more industry. 

But somehow this cycle has to be broken, and I think this is one of 
the ways of actually getting in business and allowing communities to 
exploit what resources they have. 

Mr. Srence. Mr, Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asutry. Doctor, do you think that there can be effective pollu- 
tion control on a voluntary basis? 

Dr. SmirH. No, I do not, f 

Mr. Asuiey. Where do you think eventually the enforcement will 
come from ? 

Dr. Smirn. Well, we have some enforcement now, as Mr. Callison 
mentioned, interstate, by the Federal organizations. 

I think that perhaps you are going to have to have some kind of co- 
ordinated act. The one that comes to mind most quickly is the Walsh- 
Healey Act, which was an act, if I remember correctly, to provide 
minimum health and safety standards for workers. 

Our States could have a more effective type of arrangement than the 
Walsh-Healey Act, but they had to comply with the minimum. 

I think probably some day we are going to have a minimum regu- 
lation as far as pollution control is concerned, leaving the States to 
enforce it under Federal jurisdiction. In other words, it would be 
subject to check. They would have to come up to certain minimum 
enforcement in areas dealing exclusively with intrastate water and 
sewage. 

Mr. Asuuty. This, of course, is based on the recognition that pollu- 
tion is a serious national problem. 

Dr. Smrru. Yes, sir; I think you probably have to start there. I 
am afraid that if you started on the whole scale, even with streams 
that flow to great length within a State, you would be up against it 
trying to get Federal control. 

Mr. Asner. The test of this legislation would not be interstate 
commerce ? 

Dr. Smrru. No, we can control that now. 

Mr. Cauuison. I think the present act provides, Mr. Ashley, for 
Federal intervention in instances of the pollution of interstate waters. 
And the definition of “interstate waters” is pretty clearly worded in 
the act. 

Mr. Asuizy. That is the distinction I was hoping to draw, that the 
basis of the control which we are talking about, Dr. Smith, would have 
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to stem from recognition of a national need, rather than the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 
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Dr. Smrru. I would agree with that. It would indeed. 

Mr. Asutey. I was interested, too, in the remarks that you made 
with respect to the necessity for increased activity in our public sector, 
generally the views expressed by Galbraith and other economists. 

Dr. Smrru. I think Ken Galbraith is one of the most amazing econ- 
omists, and while economists never agree completely with each other, I 
think that his most recent book is a provocative thing which should 
start the wheels going around generally for all of us, especially those 
who are interested in public policy. 

Mr. Asutey. I would like to ask you just one or two questions. You 
said—and I don’t see how it is sensible to disagree with it—that it 
may perfectly well be necessary for us to restrict our private expendi- 
tures in order to take care of some of these matters in our public eco- 
nomic sector, which are of such pressing importance. 

Now, to do this, we would simply have to raise taxes, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Dr. Smrrx. No question about it. We are going to have to raise 
taxes and we are going to have to raise them significantly. By the 
prospect of raising taxes, of course, you cut down on what the average 
individual has left for expenditures in the private sector of the 
economy. 

I am a high taxer for many reasons. You know, it is an amazin 
thing, I get people calling me all the time, and they want me to ta 
occasionally, as far as education is concerned: “What are we going 
to do about education, the teachers shortage?” 

Businessmen call me up and ask me this. They, above all, should 
know. They shouldn’t have to ask me. 

We ought to try one thing we have never done before. If you want 
to help the teacher shortage, try paying them. This will do an amaz- 
ing thing as far as the number of teachers coming into the profession 
is concerned. 

I have a young man right now who I think is one of the top drawer 
Ph.D. candidates in the country; I think he is a real fine, able young 
man. Weare hoping he could stay there, and the engineering college 
is hoping he can stay there, because engineers take certain courses in 
economics and he has a background of engineering and economics. 

Well, we can offer him, I think, the top salary, when he graduates, 
about $4,000 for a starting instructor for 10 months, 

Well, an engineering firm the other day came along and offered him 
$8,800. 

I just wonder which one he is going to take. I am already looking 
around for his replacement. So this suggests that I have a pretty 
good idea. 

Other than that, we have more students per teacher throughout the 
country. 

Natural resources are similar to education in that it is everybody’s 
business and nobody’s business. 

I would like to point out a distinction. This isn’t a question of the 
Government getting in somewhere where they do not have a tradition 
of being there. These are areas that are the oldest, as far as tradition 
is concerned, and go clear back to the first Continental Congress of the 
United States. 
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These are the areas where we have said traditionally we will make 
purchases collectively and not privately. And these are the areas that 
are falling behind. The very basic areas—areas, such as creation of 
a park, creation of a water supply, schools, roads. These are the very 
basic collective purchases. And I say they are too important to be 
relegated to the role of waiting until we have a depression to build 
them up. 

I think if you come to that you come to the very harsh fact, and you 
have got to be straightforward enough to say so, that if we are going 
to do all these things, we are going to have to pay for them. 

As somebody said, all economics can be summed up in the fact that 
there is no such thing as a free lunch. I suspect this is essentially 
true, and if we are going to have these facilities we are going to have 
pay forthem. And the only way I know to do it is by taxes. 

You can tell I am not running for a thing, because I can’t conceive 
of anybody voting for me on that platform. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Will you yield? 

Mr. Asuuey. Yes. 

Mr. Wipnatx. I was interested in a statement which you made 
which does not apply to this bill. You spoke about this brilliant 
young man that you would like te hire but you could only offer him 
$4,000. 

Is that because the amount that you can offer is limited by classifi- 
cation, and not according to ability ? 

Dr. Smiru. No; it isn’t a question of classification. This boy’s abil- 
ity—if we could offer him the most expensive job that all his pro- 
fessors had, we couldn’t come up with that salary. It isn’t a question 
of classification in that sense. It’s a question of what the people can do 
in terms of their own economy through State taxes and through State 
support. I think, relatively speaking, they are doing better and better 
with each passing year. 

I just don’t think probably, that State universities, as such, are 
oing to be able to carry the load unless you have large, wealthy 
tates like New York, Michigan, Minnesota, California, and so forth. 

These are outstanding State universities in States with lots of re- 
sources. 

Mr. Wipnatu. I was most interested in reading in the paper the 
other day that Russia had decided that they weren’t going to pay 
Ph.D.’s so much because they are Ph.D.’s, but they are going to pay 
them according to their ability to teach. 

Dr. Smiru. This is a very good idea. I am for that. 

Mr. Wipna.v. It was a rather interesting change, and I think could 
be applied in some other instances. 

Dr. Smiru. I think it could be applied to a very great extent. I 
was in the Government for a while, and I suffered like everybody else. 
It took me 2 or 3 years to get over my Ph.D., and after I did, the hiring 
of others in the Government never disturbed me. I was interested in 
what they could do. 

I think the Ph.D. has become a union card with American univer- 
sities. If you are going on to teach, it’s something you ought to have. 
It is considered not necessary in other areas. 

Mr. Spence. Are there further questions? 
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If not, Dr. Smith, you may stand aside, and we thank you very much 
for your very excellent statement. 

Dr. Smirn. Thank you, sir. 

I did want to place one emphasis, too, that in my review—I think we 
would support the amendment suggested by Mr. Callison, and we urge 
that on the committee’s attention. 

Thank you very much, and I appreciate the opportunity of testi- 

ing. . 

Me Srence. Thank you. 

That concludes the testimony this morning, and we will recess, to 
reconvene tomorrow morning at 10 o’cloclx. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Friday, April 24, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Sugscommittes No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., In room 
1301, New House Office Building, Hon. Brent Spence (chairman) 
presiding. sd 

Present: Mr. Spence (presiding) and Messrs. Brown, Reuss, and 
Ashley. 

Mr. Spence. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume hearings on H.R. 5944. sidize 

Mr. Gordon Calvert of the Investment Bankers Association is our 
first witness. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Calvert. If you have a state- 
ment you may read it without interruption, and then subject yourself 
to interrogation . 

Mr. Catvert. Thank you. That will be fine, Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Spence. You may proceed, 


STATEMENT OF GORDON L. CALVERT, MUNICIPAL DIRECTOR AND 
ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Catvert. My name is Gordon L. Calvert. I am municipal 
director and assistant general counsel of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. With me this morning is our research 
director, Mr. Frank Morris. 

The Investment Bankers Association of America is a voluntary 
unincorporated trade association of investment banking firms and 
securities dealers who underwrite and deal in all types of securities. 

Our association has over 800 member firms engaged in one phase or 
another of the securities business in the United States and Canada, 
including about 100 commercial banks. 

Our members have, in addition to their main offices, over 1,500 reg- 
istered branch offices. The underwriting and distribution of State 
and municipal bonds in the United States are done by firms which, 
with a few exceptions, are members of our association. 


SUMMARY OF H.R. 5944 


H.R. 5944, in the proposed Community. Facilities Act of 1959, would 
authorize Federal loans to municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions of States, including public agencies and instrumentalities, in an 
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aggregate amount not to exceed $1 billion to finance the construction 
or improvement of community facilities for water, sewer, public 
hospitals, and nursing homes or nonprofit hospitals. 

e Federal loans, with maturities up to 40 years, could be made at 
an interest rate determined under a formula in the bill (which at pres- 
ent would be 2% percent) if the loan cannot be obtained from other 
sources on equally favorable terms and conditions. 

The bill would also authorize an increase of $50 million (from $48 
million to $98 million) in the funds for advances to public agencies 
under section 702(e) of the Housing Act of 1954 for planning a re- 
serve of public works. 

(1) The volume of municipal financing for construction of water 
and sewer facilities reached a record high in 1958. The sale of mu- 
nicipal bonds to provide long-term financing for the construction of 
water and sewer facilities reach an all time high in 1958 when the 
sales of such bonds aggregated over $1,085,300,000. 

In the preceding year, 1957, the sales of such bonds aggregated over 
$1,009,900,000. 

This high level of financing for water and sewer facilities has con- 
tinued this year when the sale of such bonds in the first 3 months (Jan- 
uary—March 1959) aggregated over $294 million. 

he picture for hospitals and related institutions financed through 
the sale of municipal bonds is much the same. The total sales of such 
bonds in 1958 aggregated over $212,435,000, compared with the sale 
of over $135,200,000 of such bonds in 1957, and a high level of such 
bond sales is continuing this year with an aggregate of over $28,400,- 
000 sold in January and February. 

These facts demonstrate that municipalities are obtaining the financ- 
ing for growing programs of construction of water and sewer facili- 
ties and of hospitals and related facilities without the Federal assist- 
ance proposed in H.R, 5944. 

The bill proposes to include in the declaration of policy a state- 
ment that— 

The Congress finds that in many instances municipalities or other political sub- 
divisions of States, which seek to provide essential community facilities, are 
unable to raise the necessary funds at a reasonable cost. 

It appears that there is no factual basis for such a statement with 
regard to those municipalities which have attempted to obtain financial 
nek of the type proposed in the bill through the sale of their 

nds. 

During the 6-month period from July 1 through December 31, 1958, 
when over $507,500,000 of municipal bonds were sold to finance water 
and sewer facilities, the amount of such bonds offered but not sold 
was only about one-half of 1 percent of the bonds sold. 

Now, if I may digress from my statement for a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to supplement that a little more specifically. 

Mr. Spence. You may. 

Mr. Catvert. In reaching the percentage, that of the bonds offered 
during that 6-month period less than one-half of 1 percent of those 
offered were not sold, the less than one-half of 1 percent was made up 
of only 11 issues of bonds aggregating around $1,443,000. 

Since our statement was prepared, we have checked into some of 
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those 11 issues and find that 5 of those issues, aggregating over 
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$1,111,000, have since been sold, leaving of the total bonds offered 
during that 6-month period, only 6 issues totaling $332,000 that were 
not sold. 

The more accurate percentage is now that less than 0.7 of 1 percent 
of the bonds that were offered for water and sewer facilities during 
that 6-month period were not sold. ; 

And that figure can be explained away still further, because we did 
not have time to check all of the issues and it is probable that some 
of those six issues have since been sold. 

Going back now to my prepared statement—— 

Mr, Spence. How many municipalities endeavored to get loans but 
didn’t get to the point of issuing the securities? How many of them 
failed in their attempt before the securities were issued? Have you 
any statement of that? 

Mr. Catvert. The information we have presented shows that only 
six issues that were offered during the last 6 months of 1958 have not 
been sold. There is no way of measuring the municipalities that con- 
sider financing and don’t actually offer the bonds. 

The investment banker has no opportunity to buy the bonds unless 
they are offered. Those municipalities that cannot get a rate in the 
private market that they think would be favorable can go to the exist- 
ing Federal program for loans for community facilities; and there 
have been very few applications there. 

So that that leads to the conclusion that there are very few munici- 

alities that want to obtain this type of financing that have tried and 
have been unable to get it. 

Mr. Spence. But you have no record of that whatever? 

Mr. Catvert. No, sir; no record of issues that were not offered. 

Mr. Srence. I don’t think the number of applications under the 
existing program would be any guide to that. 

Mr. Catvert. Again, the only real measure of whether they are 
unable to get the financing is whether they offer their bonds. 

In most cases they are offered at compulsory competitive bidding, 
they are required to so offer them, and until that has been done, one 
cannot say that they have been unable to sell their bonds. 

Mr. Srence. You may proceed. 

Mr. Catvert. Since there are other bills before the committee which 
propose a broader Community Facilities Act to authorize $2 billion 
of Federal loans for all types of community facilities—not limited to 
water, sewer, and hospital facilities—it is also significant to note that 
the volume of sales of State and municipal bonds for all public facili- 
ties in 1958 reached a record high with an aggregate amount of over 
$7,400 million and have continued at high levels this year when the 
volume of such sales during the first 3 months—January—March 
1959—aggregated over $2,100 million. 

These facts demonstrate that States and municipalities are obtain- 
ing the funds for growing programs of public facilities construction 
without the Federal aid proposed in the various bills. 

Appendix A lists the number of issues and total amount of State 
and municipal bonds sold in each State in 1958. 

Appendix B lists the number of issues and total amount of mu- 
nicipal bonds sold in each State in 1958 for water and sewer facilities. 

Appendix C lists by State each issue of water and sewer bonds sold 


wt 
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by municipalities during 1958, with the amount and net interest cost 
of each issue. 

Appendix D lists by State each issue of municipal bonds sold to 
finance water and sewer facilities in J anuary and February of 1959 
-with the amount and net interest cost of each issue. 

_ (2) HLR. 5944 would not provide any appreciable amount of addi- 
tional construction of water, sewer, or hospital facilities but would 
merely substitute Federal financing for private financing. If H.R. 
5944 had been in effect during 1958 and the first 2 months of 1959, 
the Administrator would have been authorized to make the proposed 
Federal loans, if the loans could not be obtained from other sources 
on equally favorable terms, at 3 percent during the first 6 months 
of 1958, and at 2% percent during the last 6 months of 1958 and the 
first 2 months of 1959. 

If H.R. 5944 had been in effect during the 14-month period from 
January 1, 1958, through February 1959, over 80.5 percent—over 
$1,019,800,000—of the $1,267,400,000 of municipal bonds that were 
sold during that period for water and sewer facilities without Federal 
assistance would have been eligible for purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because they were sold at an interest cost above the rate 
which would have been applicable under the proposed Federal pro- 


am. 

This demonstrates that if H.R. 5944 had been in effect, the entire 
$1 billion authorized in Federal loans would simply have been sub- 
stituted for financing that was done without the proposed Federal 
program. And the entire amount could have been used for water 
and sewer facilities, completely aside from any part for hospital 
and related facilities. 

Similarly, if the bill had been in effect during the first 2 months of 
1959, 100 percent of the $28,400,000 of municipal bonds sold to fi- 
nance hospitals and related facilities would have been eligible for 

urchase by the Federal Government, because they were sold at an 
interest cost above the rate which would have been applicable under 
the proposed pecgram. 

Consequently, the proposed program would simply have substituted 
Federal funds for financial assistance that was obtained without the 
proposed program. 

(3) H.R. 5944 would provide a wasteful and inefficient overlapping 
of present Federal programs providing similar assistance. (a) The 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act adopted in 1956, authorized the 
appropriation of $50 million for Federal grants in each fiscal year— 
up to an aggregate of $500 million—to States, municipalities, or inter- 
municipal or interstate agencies for the construction of necessary treat- 
ment works to prevent the discharge of untreated or inadequately 
treated sewage or other waste into any waters and for the purpose of 
reports, plans, and specifications in connection therewith. 

imitations on such grants include requirements that the project 
shall have been approved by the Surgeon General, and that no grant 
shall be made for any project in an amount exceeding 30 percent of the 
estimated reasonable cost or in an amount exceeding $250,000, which- 
ever is the smaller. 

(6) Amendments to the Federal Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act adopted in 1956 authorized Federal loans to local 
organizations to finance the local share of costs of carrying out works 
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of improvement provided for in that act. Works of improvement are 
defined to include any undertaking for “the conservation, development, 
utilization, and disposal of water. 

Local organizations which are eligible for such loans are defined to 
include— 
any State, political subdivision thereof, soil or water conservation district, flood 
prevention or utility district or combination thereof, or any other agency having 
authority under State law to carry out, maintain, and operate the works of 
improvement. 

(c) The present Federal community facilities program adopted in 
the Housing Amendments of 1955 authorized $100 million of Federal 
loans to States, municipalities, and other political subdivisions, public 
agencies and instrumentalities to finance public projects. That pro- 
gram specifically provides that priority shall be given to applications 
of smaller municipalities for assistance in the construction of basic 
public works, including works for the storage, treatment, purification, 
or distribution of water; sewage treatment, and sewer facilities for 
which there is an urgent and vital public need. On March 31, 1959, 
when this program had been in effect over 3 years, about $58 million 
had been committed from the authorized $100 million. 

(d) S. 722, to provide the Area Redevelopment Act, which passed 
the Senate on March 23, 1959, and was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, would authorize, subject to specified 
limitations, $100 million in a revolving fund for Federal loans to any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or private or public organization 
or association representing any redevelopment area or part thereof, to 
finance the construction, expansion, or improvement of public facilities 
within any redevelopment area. 

Among the conditions for such loans would be a requirement that 
the project would tend to improve the opportunities in such area for 
the successful establishment or expansion of industrial or commercial 
plants or facilities. No loan could be made for an amount in excess 
of 65 percent of the aggregate cost of the project. This bill would 
also authorize appropriation of $75 million for Federal grants, sub- 
ject to specified conditions, to any State or political subdivision thereof, 
or private or public organization or association representing any re- 
development area for the construction, expansion or improvement of 
public facilities within a redevelopment area. 

(e)*The Federal Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 1946, 
as amended, widely known as the Hill-Burton Act authorizes the 
appropriation of $150 million in Federal grants in each fiscal year 
through June 30, 1964 to assist in the construction of public and other 
nonprofit hospitals. The 1954 amendments authorized appropriation 
of an additional $60 million in Federal grants each year to assist in 
the construction of nursing homes, diagnostic and treatment centers, 
rehabilitation facilities and chronic disease hospitals. Public Law 
85-589 adopted in 1958 authorized Federal loans under this program 
for construction of hospitals and other facilities. 

(f) The Federal college housing program authorizes loans to any 
hospital operating a school of nursing beyond the level of high school 
approved by the appropriate State authority, or any hospital ap- 
proved for internships by recognized authority if such hospital is 
either a public hospital or a private hospital no part of the net earn- 
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ings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. 

The amount presently authorized for loans for student nursing and 
intern housing facilities is $25 million, but the proposed Housing 
Act of 1959 (S. 57) reported by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency on February 27, 1959, would increase that authorization 
to $65 million. 

In view of this wide variety of Federal programs of grant and 
loan assistance for water facilities, sewer facilities and hospital facili- 
ties, it seems apparent that the program proposed in H.R. 5944 would 
provide a wasteful and unnecessary overlapping with the numerous 
existing Federal programs providing similar assistance. 

(4) Small municipalities can obtain financing at reasonable rates 
without assistance from the Federal Government and at rates as low 
as those obtained by large municipalities. It has been contended, in 
support of H.R. 5944, that large municipalities (with large issues of 
bonds) obtain financing at such low rates that they would not be 
eligible for Federal loans under the proposed program and that small 
municipalities must pay higher rates than large municipalities to 
obtain financing and are unable to obtain financing at reasonable 
robes. Those general contentions are simply not supported by the 

acts. 

Wirst, in reply to the contention that most large municipalities ob- 
tain interest rates so favorable that they would not be eligible for 
assistance under the proposed program, there should be noted the 
following 17 issues of water or sewer bonds sold during the 14-month 
period from January 1, 1958, through February, 1959 (all included in 
addendixes C and D). 

I might add that these were picked at random from the appendices. 
There are other examples in the appendices of this same thing. 











| Amount Percent 
ar 

Los Angeles Department of Water and Power....-....--.-....---.----.--.--| $9,000, 000 3. 056 
Dem ae Doumey wees Atnorsy...-~-..-.- 2-22 <8} 7, 500, 000 3. 286 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California._.__........____.__- _..| 18,000, 000 3. 085 
ee edna cad becdduhichentob scene ncusdicacmwecepdnnees A : 20, 000, 000 3, 245 

eT CR Se RS: ekg Te EASE Oka e tee ee 1 e PUR EPA ee te ey ee | 12,750, 000 3. 495 
Nn demngiberaetcmpanyt é<aes 6, 950, 000 3.111 
Chicago Metropolitan Sanitary District. -_-...........-..-.--........--...--- 15, 000, 000 3. 032 
SN i acc rencens db eusbepenesi lone GSsriedoL> ze" 6, 000, 000 3. 588 
Cn nee ONUER ND oon ne eens cen cee cwncupeecae ait FARE,“ 25, 000, 000 3. 821 
Indianapolis Sanitary Distriet._..._............--.-- ad 44 ame FO Se Ee oe L 5, 040, 000 3. 120 
Wayne County (Mich.) Drainage District ....-.......--...----- pee FASE 6, 621, 000 3. 920 

i we a EE § OS Se Pe Be og TRE ee DES Bey Lh See SEE Eee 4, 804, 000 3. 980 
Allegheny County (Pa.) Sanitary Authority...-.-.--..-- Pevaee eee ae eee 25, 000, 000 3. 551 
RE REE EDS keels 16, 140, 000 3. 509 
Allegheny ong 4 (Pa.) Sanitary Authority -_--...--- i cet S.tt1 & .| 20, 000, 000 3. 733 
I on pe ce cnwicpepnecqentn’cddqnaedigi ea 10, 000, 000 3. 095 
Seattle Sewer Revenue.........-...--.-.- PRUs EIU TS SEE TS ed SS oe eee 7, 000, 000 3. 618 











The significant point is that the 17 issues listed above by large 
municipalities for water or sewer facilities aggregated over $214 
million, and all of them would have been eligible for Federal loans 
under the proposed program if it had been in effect since January 1, 
1958. , 

It should be emphasized in passing that all of the municipalities 
listed above obtained very favorable and reasonable interest rates in 
their financing; but they would have been eligible for Federal loans 
under the proposed program. 
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Secondly, small municipalities can obtain rates just as favorable as 
those obtained by large municipalities. 

Since some of the scheduled witnesses before this subcommittee have 
been from Michigan and Tennessee, we have selected a few illustra- 
tions from those States. The following issues during the 14-month 
period from January 1, 1958, through February 1959 Call included in 
appendixes C and D) by issuers with a population of less than 25,000 
obtained interest rates in the same range as the large issues listed 
above, and those issues marked by an asterisk were at levels which 
would not have been eligible for Federal loans if the proposed pro- 
gram had been in effect : 








Amount Percent 
Tennessee: 
SECereato wn Waker WINS... . ..<n ncn cnn duphsend dace domprubamiannenecns * $375, 000 3. 000 
Olarksville water rovemise. . ... ~~~... oon cele cen cnn ences ccwwc cons 300, 000 3. 645 
I CONG io 66d he on io cncincdpoabbbbe ott Ud denidendécshonumein 550, 000 3. 607 
Shelbyville sewer_/........._-- Oe Se, a ee: a cantiauiine datctehae = Gene Ae 500, 000 3. 536 
Sp eemeenees WENO CURE NUON oon noi ck nc io cdimedwudddeddvnunausd 445, 000 3. 868 
Michigan: 
Midland sewer. ...........-...-- BD 7 MC LAS SE IE a kee ior (Sracedrng Sm * 70, 000 2. 466 
Re ary epee Pree coe creer ree? mene wulthiok &tddbes hs bb ts 41, 000 2. 492 
Ns 5. den vcks onnnn ates tueaaghatdadactaneesnacenannediesniat 390, 000 3. 239 
CUM EI ONE Noo ncdkeun« cavedasccisccbcaddcconsddedm<dud re Upped AL EER 160, 000 3. 369 
Port TEM S6WGP.. - 4... - nnpnntncecccane<qcecnes dL cameanimnnenmede nr * 26, 000 2.719 
Walker Township water____.-.._---- SRE Rael. Bi ohn Pt ance Pope Ade A * 27,000 2. 722 
Buchanan sewer..__-.-...-----.--.- Si Neeiode Labest Aes eel aero * 129, 000 2. 309 
Traverse Uity sewer revemitie. . ............-4.02--- 25-25-25 ee eee 400, 000 3. 126 
Grand Rapids Township sewer..-.-.---.......-------- bb bLAsliwcdaacasect, * 53,000 2. 435 
ne eee ea = ena ae * 35, 000 2. 866 
Redford Township sewer_...............-...-.---- SL SARIS 2 BEST * 103, 000 2.712 
Midland e0WeF'. ..4 sccicwenstesssacs~-0s--00 ERAT Ee ret ey eee ae * 12,000 2. 750 











Mr. Brown. Will you pardon me there? 

Mr. Srence. Let’s wait until he gets through with his statement. 

Mr. Brown. This is in connection with this table. 

Mr. Spence. All right. 

Mr. Brown. Would you mind listing for the record the average 
cost of interest on issues for water and sewer for towns of a popula- 
tion of 35,000 and less, for the year 1958 ? 

Mr. Catvert. Mr. Brown, our statistical information is set up with 
population breaks at certain points. One of them is at 25,000, another 
is at 50,000. 

Would either of those suffice for your purposes? I don’t think we 
could make it at the 35,000 population break. 

Mr. Brown. Well, make it at 25,000. 

Mr. Catvert. Thank you, sir. 

The foregoing facts demonstrate that small municipalities can 
obtain rates as favorable as those for large municipalities and that 
the size of the issuing municipality is not a primary factor in the 
interest rate which the municipality must pay to obtain financing. 

(5) The proposed program would be contrary to the basic economic 
and political concepts of our system of government. Our system of 
government is based on the belief that the Federal Government 
should not take over functions of private business that can be per- 
formed at reasonable rates by private business; and the facts sum- 
marized above demonstrate that the desired financing for water, 
sewer, and hospital facilities is being provided at reasonable rates 
without the proposed programs. 

39807—59—10 
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Equally important is the fact that the teh pos Federal financial 
assistance to local governmental units would necessarily create a 
dependence on the Federal Government, with a resulting lessening 
of responsibility of the local governmental units, which would effect 
a gradual erosion of the independence of the local government. 

We strongly believe that the need is to encourage local governmental 
units to finance needed public facilities without reliance on the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance in the forms of grants or loans, in 
order to assure the preservation of the responsibility and independ- 
ence of the local governmental units. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Municipalities are obtaining the financing for growing programs 
of construction of water, sewer and hospital facilities without the 
Federal assistance proposed in H.R. 5944. 

2. H.R. 5944 would not provide any appreciable amount of addi- 
tional construction of water, sewer or hospital facilities but would 
merely substitute Federal financing for private financing. 

3. H.R. 5944 would provide a wasteful and inefficient overlapping 
of present Federal programs providing similar assistance. 

4. Small municipalities can obtain financing at reasonable rates 
without assistance from the Federal Government and at rates as low 
as those obtained by large municipalities. 

5. The proposed program would be contrary to the basic economic 
and political concepts of our system of government. 

Consequently, we submit that there is no need for adoption of H.R. 
5944, and that it would be unwise policy to commit $1 billion of Fed- 
eral funds to a program which would simply substitute Federal financ- 
ing for private financing. 

e appreciate the opportunity to submit these facts and conclusions 
to the committee. 

Mr, Chairman, without going into the four appendixes, A through 
D, may I respectfully request that they be included in the printed 
record? I will not go into them here. 

Mr. Spence. They may be included. 

Mr. Catvert. Thank you very much, sir. 
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APPENDIX A 


State totals of State and municipal bonds sold in 1958 
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State Number Amount State Number Amount 
of issues of issues 

SI g ce ccdacuntames 140 2, 720, 000 |] Nevada. ................. 9 $17, 513, 000 
DIRE co skncnnaphdiewnnas 7 19, 851, 000 || New Hampshire_-_.___...- 36 35, 747, 000 
ROM. aeabaithaGdllieanws 52 26, 415, 000 || New Jersey.......--.---.. 312 211, 650, 000 
DERNOE., cobseddcaccawed 15 10, 617, 000 || New Mexico........_..-.- 49 21, 522, 000 
2 eee 583 | 1, 086, 132,000 || New York-.......-........ 489 989, 145, 000 
Se eee 4y 73, 036, 000 |} North Carolina__......... 95 , 602, 000 
GConnectiout..c.......<.. 131 229, 215, 000 |} North Dakota.__......... 24 8, 009, 000 
RII. cc nutehs denmewne 40 5G, O90. GOO Fi SUMO. 5. 5. sce cen cnunpouen 553 397, 864, 000 
| eee eae 133 173, 321, 000 || Oklahoma................ 175 68, 777, 000 
DE ccc) condbianesudes 88 152, 371, 000 |) Ofegolh. ..........-.245-0- 121 55, 103, 000 
BO ok niewctnnte onic ameiow ll 36, 870, 000 || Pennsylvania............- 278 400, 608, 000 
| a eee 26 11. 001, 000 |} Rhode Island__..._....._- 51 44, 391, 000 
| ESE SS eae 280 409, 474, 000 || South Carolina___.......- 29 64, 915, 000 
TS a ee ae ee 193 144, 688, 000 || South Dakota__..._.....- 42 5, 631, 000 
SE SAS: 144 68, 044. 000 || ’ 99 97, 075, 000 
Kansas. - - 114 56, 214, 000 577 364, 214, 000 
Kentucky 89 69, 403, 000 21 25, 638, 000 
Louisiana 166 140, 293, 000 22 15, 223, 000 
BO oo cdcnwedebstesee 16 15, 979, 000 |} Virginia.................. 34 73, 157, 000 
RR See 52 177, 049, 000 |} Washington__...........- 160 105, 741, 000 
Massachusetts............ 70 307. 785, 000 |} West Virginia. ........--- 9 22, 636, 000 
ee eee 359 355, 597,000 |} W — SG AEE EES lll 100, 043, 000 
era 283 153, 783, 000 || Wyoming. --............. 21 7, 609. 000 
ee 160 81, 679, 000 District of Columbia. --.. 1 10, 505, 000 
hE Ta 173 154, 872,000 ||} Puerto Rico......-....... 9 76, 298, 000 
NN a Leeds 67 18, 004, 000 

COS eee ae 98 34, 040, 000 Ts ies cnn 7,076 | 7, 412, 089, 000 

APPENDIX B 
State totals of municipal water and sewer bonds sold in 1958 
State Number Amount State Number Amount 
of issues of issues 

SS SEE 18 $13, 262, 000 |} Nebraska................. 20 $3, 470, 000 
 * ee 1 215, OSD Hh: INOVORB < ooo.ce i nivanwccte 1 230, 000 
BO Se tak Se ae 5 2, 921,000 || New Hampshire. 7 2, 171, 000 
RE ee 4 6, 624, 000 || New Jersey--- 56 40, 486, 000 
SGNOURS oc cc a vctac—s &4 134, 362, 000 || New Mexico 13 5, 260, 000 
OT SES: Sa ee 16 36, 315, 000 ||} New York 109 61, 871, 000 
NS eS 19 16, 908, 000 || North Carolina 32 15, 021, 000 
ee ee ae ) 1, 900. 000 ||} North Dakota 2 564, 000 
GUNES Ree SE 30 35, 150, 000 _ Se Se 143 48, 326, 000 
| a eae 16 13, 085, 000 || Oklahoma................ 30 6. 750, 000 
| TRAE NESE, PRR 1 2. 600, 000'T] Gregom_.._.....:......<-. 25 8, 921. 000 
II cick acalinigein mies oceeille ll 4, 876,000 || Pennsylvania_............ 37 127, 338, 000 
SE i ee 43 73, 143. 000 |} Rhode Island_.........._. 15 8, 090, 000 
0 OSE seers ae 33 38, 253,000 |} South Carolina_.......... 7 6, 875, 000 
|” ARERR cone 23 5, 523, 000 || South Dakota__.........- 12 3, 561, 000 
EIR ae eS 29 14, 937, 000 || Tenmessee.-_........--.-.- 14 16, 250, 000 
pO es 16 SS 3 2. eee 122 69, 803, 000 
SE a 39 ye eR ae eee ee 7 11, 138, 000 
NS atc witiieacinnc nine 4 6, 930, 000 || Vermont. ..-.-..-.---..-. 4 1, 375, 000 
| Rs ll 24, 015, 000 || Virginia.................. 7 4, 025. 000 
Massachusetts............ 85 27,319,000 |} Washington__.......--... 32 28, 096, 000 
I od oc tislares Gr eriesimsncbil 91 59, 577,000 || West Virginia............ 3 2, 836, 000 
ES eee 62 19, 036, 000 |} Wisconsin.......-.......- 21 26, 366, 000 
OS 21 10, 046, 000 ||} Wyoming-.---..--........ 2 130, 000 
RE SERS 42 12, 891, 000 

A RE ll 2, 263, 000 TOU Acncasagecens 1,445 | 1, 085, 342, 000 
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APPENDIX C 


Municipal water and sewer bonds sold in 1958 




























Issuer Amount Net interest | 
cost (percent) ! | 
Alabama: | 
SONOS tein ccccweduenecceulincesvesscuncccsepcunncucs $69, 000 (2) 
ESSE ee eee ae 210, 000 () 
pO eae ee 4, 000, 000 3.978 
ESS TEE EE EEE LT EE 1, 850, 000 3. 990 
Tuscaloosa Water and Sewer Revenue_........-.-.-.-...-......--...--_- 3, 500, 000 3. 667 
TSE. ET EEE ae 22, 000 (2) 
EEE RR a (ST ee 1, 500, 000 2. 901 
RE eS a ee ae 40, 000 (?) 
eo einai en nabeccusmasnanne 825, 000 4,424 
OE Eee Sea eee 40, 000 (2) 
Thomasville Water and Sewer Revenue.-_-.......-.-.-.-.---------------- 200, 000 (2) } 
Neen a choeeeneacibne 150, 000 (2) 
pds mawpandocacbeeseckitbesons 23, 000 (2) 
Nene ne en cc citheonbéukmaoeer 197, 000 (2) 
EE SEE Se Pe ee 40, 000 4.77 
Se Gi) SEE WU OORT MROVORNG. oo on on nc ehimccenecdcusccnsicavcecos 375, 000 (2) 
NS OSS ERS Re a ee Seen 114, 000 (2) 

: NS EEL TEL TELE EE a 107, 000 4.325 
ES ESET IT POE EE a, ae 215, 000 4. 052 
Arizona: 

EE EES RE ES Re ee Oe 100, 000 3.481 
Goodyear Water and Sewer Revenue.---.....--.-----.------------------ 155, 000 3. 898 
Neen nnn nent 8 conse cacunediustadnaces 2, 285, 000 2. 862 
a ds Seipencen sk naeibiieaee 85, 000 (2) 
EES SEE Se ee ee CT i ee 296, 000 4, 234 
Arkansas: 
i a a ee dn tntudus benske 70, 0000 4. 280 
a. tai eat aie dug bGeucds omanceace 5, 300, 000 4. 200 
RISEN SE SMES EEL ES.) Se | 24, 000 (2) 
Port Smith Water Works Revenue... .... ....<-.......--...-2-.----..--.-| 600, 000 3.779 
California: | 

Los Angeles Department Water and Power Water-__............--------- 9, 000, 000 3. 056 
IER ES eG EPRI FSP Le SIN IT Ste 1, 260, 000 3.069 
Bem ieee County Water Authority....................................- 7, 500, 000 3. 286 
rr nO SUNN 6 oko horn cbdskncmsestnbduevencenhleiscoccse 25, 000 3. 590 
San Bernardino County Water District -.-.................--....---.---- 3, 300, 000 4.141 
ee I REE UN cc ccc cece we cc nccceocee 270, 000 4. 989 ? 
I Sd oti catatneemesenedonesnccc 350, 000 4. 999 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California_.............-.-.... 18, 000, 000 2. 388 
ES SE ESE ee eee ae eae 2, 000, 000 3.152 
ee oc ccnecagaccenscdseonsene 180, 000 4. 085 
Fresno County Water District No. 25... ............-..<-.-........-.... 90, 000 4.714 
Pomerado Water District Sewer...-... 2. ........-...---.---------.------ 515, 000 5. 230 
(RS i ili il RNR | 495; 000 4.035 | 
Poway Municipal Water District Improvement 55, 000 4, 980 
Lathrop Water District Water_-_-......-- 179, 000 (?) 
San Francisco Sewer...........-----..---- 450, 000 2. 416 
I deb SG cionasuceianses 1, 100, 000 2. 592 
Nn Ma la hah wade ddtintinagancwtucnose 375, 000 2. 878 
RIED W ONNONID OWE ooo ng chin on cn cpendecinennncdencpoccee 3, 000, 000 3. 456 
et i odli iennnkecobuppissoees 45, 000 3. 470 
Cucamonga Water District Water Works_...............---------------- 1, 250, 000 3. 840 
Nee ne Un adcecloncwedinddocame 25, 000 3. 980 
i OOD, SUMNEY BPNNGTERG GOWN ion oi odin da dec ediewnvegcececcce sae 200, 000 (2) 
Re utental ne PERF TE ROE Pe 500, 000 2. 815 
ES YE ae a ee 1, 500, 000 2.972 
Central Contra Costa Sanitary District.............-.--.-.-------------- 2, 500, 000 3. 609 
Nee rs pak direbahaeanaeacinacee 125, 000 3. 925 
Nene eo aniphiuchpnistaniiceacepitnncca 70, 000 4.013 
SS Ee I UNO en. occ ccc cnectaccepaneqeccnne 650, 000 4. 084 
cn. J cnidibeabonbbclacosninoncce 1, 375, 000 4. 788 
nt cn supiibecbecclsdbnccens 125, 000 (?) 
ES Re EE ae Sa 125, 000 (?) 
Capistrano Sanitary District. ...........- We SE ter a a 450, 000 (2) 
ict Si RAINE tl, SEE ARE, PT, eet 693, 000 (4) 
a en as ans eegibabgeRSarnntiiaane 350, 000 3.179 
as ie ie aieavcanscusebubes 1, 100, 000 3. 180 
rc cennbeatncsbesccape 225, 000 3. 978 
Riverside County Service District _..................-.-.---------------- 100, 000 4, 248 
Southern San Bernardino Water District...............-...------------- 200, 000 4. 259 
ES EE EE ea ee ere 450, 000 4. 603 | 
Fern Valley Water District Water Works--............---..------------ 250, 000 4. 665 
Oe 3 ee eee 16, 000 4. 700 } 
a i on ccbeinenenncesspersoedése 20, 000 49.10 | 
San Diego County Sanitary District__.....-.......--.------------------- 300, 000 (3) 
eo  - sibebencanctacderscehduee 150, 000 (3) 

ieee eR A a a comenwtnodeeassoundeucs 40, 000 (4) 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Municipal water and sewer bonds sold in 1958—Continued 




























See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 





Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Oalifornia—Continued 
InGET EIOUND AUONGN EID TN MA i... as niecmemnisioiainagndiginssmaibeice $100, 000 (3) 
TE ND 0, <:5u «0 idl co atesigainpeccighigmmeanguipe>aignaadaiiieaatietel 125, 000 (’) 
Carlsbad Water Works Revenue... .....-........---------20------------- 767, 000 4.124 
Los Angeles amg wi. ti Fo) eee eee 8, 000 4. 480 
Sierraville Public Utility District Water_...........-.-.--- % 55, 000 (?) 
Desert Lake Service District............-....-.-..---- 60, 000 (2) 
Diablo Public Utility District Sewer 47, 000 (?) 
Martinez Sewer--_--..--.-- 195, 000 3. 499 
St. Helena Water Revenue. --. 425, 000 4.103 
Belmont Water District Wate 300, 000 4. 180 
Los Angeles County Sanitary District. 500, 000 4. 230 
Vetura River Water District Water. __ 175, 000 4. 250 
Los Angeles rere Sanitary District___ ¥: 1, 000, 000 4. 300 
Riverdale Public Utility District Sewer. _..........- 145, 000 4.991 
Los Angeles County Water District No. 24.....-.-.- 20, 000 5.190 
Ukiah Valley Sanitary District__...........-..-....- 165, 000 5. 448 
Calpella County Water District Water_................---.-----..-----. 150, 000 5. 576 
NE TINO TNR iia «owe censudoenvecenwnkewssuccwucdcwucdoun 59, 000 (?) 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California. .................--. 18, 000, 000 3. 035 
a sda Oh ha Ra Eaenma eben cedewaasentinenhaae 2, 600, 000 3. 064 
ND SII simhaiccdinncvdadcasalasbadsecnendcsasewecetocaneuud 4, 300, 000 3. 183 
nN EE ET LE IE 826, 000 3. 457 
DRGRUR DEUIGMONS WP BtOr DIBETION. ..<occc cc nn ccacecccdcucesccccscanecens- 2, 700, 000 3. 488 
ee eT a | a ee eee Cee 4, 884, 000 3. 583 
San Diego County Water Authority......................-..-.------.-.- 7, 500, 000 3. 932 
Poway Municipal Water District No. 2................-.-.------.--.--- 40, 000 4.915 
Poway Municipal Water District No. 3............-.....---.-----.-.--2 30, 000 4.943 
San Marcos Water District Sewer. .................2.-022--.sc2-e- once 250, 000 5. 160 
San Miguel Estates Water District.......................-...-...---.... 65, 000 (2) 
I nn i aah utils nmap rpiirocnnicaestaiguheencitn iis minal 1, 200, 000 3. 344 
Los Angeles Department Water and Power Revenue.-_.........-..-..--- 9, 000, 000 3. 508 
Orange County Sanitary District No, 2...........-....-..-.--.--.-----.. 4, 650, 000 3. 671 
Orange County Sanitary District No. 11............-....---------------- 1, 515, 000 3. 712 
Orange County Sanitary District No. 3..................-----.---------- 9, 715, 000 3. 732 
Fresno County Water District No. 27. .....-...-.....-----.---.--..-...- 22, 000 5. 376 
SINOED, CHE INU RUUUE EOE. WU IN oon n se cconcscccnisccencnsdsanb inks 46, 000 (?) 
ONIN I onan aig nde amashedennbaduainibiasecimbacsianic cil 1, 200, 000 3. 509 
NA © RNIN So ciciadcidennncntigudancShatasonuialmsabivaedidh~ oe 545, 000 3. 744 
Colorado: 
IY TI Nut oS 65 « anni an apinddimnnnnndliinncihecanansiieainnan ae de 1, 100, 000 () 
RE I west 9: dep cnwn ak es eden dash sapiens asignadhceusinaebet 20, 000, 000 3. 245 
Rio Grande County Drainage District... .............-.-.-....-----.-.- 200, 000 6. 000 
EE EE SI ET EET, 170, 000 () 
Sis 3 os senso eva eg adh eaten bods ceo naiaeinins eonanpiietosleaied 110, 000 2.994 
STS ae ESO SRS Pet Sea 150, 000 3. 439 
EY Se IES acu arg cssmkaneninicdsouaepitinwcubongiiie 150, 000 (3) 
REND WIRING ooo nocebednncdihaminhdscacieecnncncteluoulcueeu 150, 000 3.449 
SEE IIE ee PEST ees 275, 000 3. 959 
hn PALES A SE Ra 50, 000 4. 840 
Boulder County Water District Water.......-.......-.-.-.--.-2-- 2. -ee 25, 000 (4) 
EE SE EE I EE re eee 435, 000 (?) 
id ON ails a dnind ope anna dhinsapbancnieaedsecwavies dates 350, 000 @) 
ReNUNE DOW CB VONIIO 5 inn ope cnn ssn cccctescuscscacccnsdsubastey 100, 000 3. 460 
OT os son sdaksbudnacmasedeiececsaduwasccsnaslpaasoncd 12, 750, 000 3. 495 
Fort Collins Sewer Revenue.....-........-.----------------------------- 300, 000 3. 234 
Connecticut: 
I CoG Na vitwnascnabadeb aivendbauboakagantaiehoitswevceuas 2, 500, 000 3. 110 
I eo ok Sanu nwdaeasenc¥baesmenkceawacekawaadiemscuiee 160, 000 2.610 
ae inne nlinbec tc aevachaadosaueien wagssdactenin Secttes 100, 000 2.610 
ST MOND Bi ois nk nnndsptanniedaruncsapcneneseDwantluce ake 960, 000 2. 090 
NO NS isin Spend eenwansnsntiacnecwasbiacsuadnusskahie meh 275, 000 2. 680 
No.  wivniciwicienmaninmigw aaiomaitnn ceieimabaonanidabiascie tele 621, 000 2. 680 
pesteopert ME oc Rccvisnddstudbadaenenciktenmeuins AE ame eee ee 300, 000 2. 272 
SEES RET RE ESE ST eS Seem MRIS t 2 1, 100, 000 2.911 
ie is on ucigsdadctsvinnoednwatges saschmamadecauce 270, 000 2.720 
SU EE WENO, Saks s denen a cee wadeied Bibdncotvavcucenasccpuceditueck 350, 000 2. 720 
SN a. Ss Sian coe gnbciesdaddacunecasnuceandcsteas 1, 200, 000 3. 231 
NSE IEE SEE ED A ETP 575, 000 3.040 
artford County Metropolitan District. ..................-..---------.- 1, 500, 000 3. 152 
eketiskacnsh uae dih toppieledbigledesehetdaasoaiendeusosewdes tee 1, 660, 000 3. 246 
eed ete he RS catia ss UG as anion indadbeaan dtm onwnte tamed 1, 300, 000 3. 246 
NI a en ds calaaicus ee ainadlaecacnbeecekon 1, 400, 000 3. 439 
cas, SAS at abibnehaidomew emis Geicen +olitawie eee 400, 000 3. 439 
Gn oll wise Cam duis du boncacasmabedea eal 1, 797, 000 3. 188 
NNT SUIT Asn dase ducupeeensacduveiveuh apdginasconssdibalh 500, 000 3. 351 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent) ! 
Delaware: 
ee a i Se cue come ceenpestébesnemsubesesdec= $40, 000 3. 028 
BRE gs Ub ogmamisucbesedsecammaceenesasaseunensevuapenseeccescuuten 30, 000 3. 028 
D0. ....~---.-------------- oon ono ne nn nnn nn een nnn ne nee e eee === 100, 000 3. 028 
RS Cr oe ca wireimncavdalnsccotsuboale 70, 000 3.028 
NE SES SE EES ee eee eae ee ey cna 200, 000 3. 028 
SS SS eS ee a oa reer 100, 000 3. 028 
Ras hae etie nt Raedcchesetnaunencawnwedaccondwesd 340, 000 3. 028 
ee Mien an pun eeigieWs de shee snndesnbeewes 20, 000 3. 028 
eh on a hap cngs ddbooheusethubsnceunsnesbesa 1, 000, 000 2. 631 
Florida: 
TE Berane cccksandcmp sh ncwbocsscnstsencaueconeceesscdennwenuil 560, 000 3. 190 | 
ise ne dtaciinacicte tne npn csednehnesavecunseeseshotees 305, 000 3. 190 
Ormond Beach Water and Sewer Revenue. -...--_-.-.---.--------------- 500, 000 3. 960 
SE EE SERN oo nce cwcunnacecccengenusscousssescces 325, 000 4.217 ( 
Ne Te dincandcensuacndncponhenbestvetoceseersten 6, 950, 000 3. 111 
Ne ng ec tiagnercancineescbnactdincapsicenkeesine 1, 250, 000 3.111 
Hollywood Various Water Revenue. -..--.-.....-.--..-.----------------- 750, 000 3. 865 
i cian op boa n ae ice sn cedenecnsenesncoesecnsneseue 3, 000, 000 4. 098 
Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission. ---.-.....-...-----.--------------- 1, 035, 000 (2) 
acc canamnueeataddmens Sates 2, 765, 000 (2) 
Ne eee 600, 000 (2) 
Ne cndcinancessecarensaceraceemesntennin 3, 075, 000 3. 732 
iced mde sunbe asic cesnbosuiiewnnin 600, 000 
cher ssn cs wnnninabeetecaseneanudg@inw 450, 000 3. 390 
oe naar nec accmdbaiaWewnsonencasdasine 850, 000 3. 793 
Wildwood Water and Sewer Revenue----......-.----------------- Ledoed 225, 000 (?) 
ee I er Sewesnnsdscderasswacudecessecs 1, 200, 000 3. 739 
NE oe Siig wen Sede n we cwnbeciwmascesinnvsonwsswanes 300, 000 3. 848 
SESE LE A LE aT ee 450, 000 4. 590 
ee end ne ann hiarnsawoeseeegusune cadmadeduins 135, 000 4.921 
i nce wnbasktorwelodedlndsbecwiwnocshecuse 2, 500, 000 3.499 
oo ae nan ckeihtnesasieeindinsisakabeosenie 575, 000 3. 631 
eine nec opinc chs waonsas + abekaccadseedees 2, 200, 000 4, 222 
LS EEE, SEES RS SERS SPE Sapa ape: eee ce apna 400, 000 4. 259 
SS i a ee ae ae 1, 000, 000 4. 259 
Boca Raton Water and Sewer Revenue...............-.-.-------------.- 450, 000 4.313 
on renee ennseninnnhuewhuabcowenwen 650, 000 4.315 
Boca Raton Water and Sewer Revenue-.--...-.........--.---------------- 450, 000 4.317 
Se ee 400, 000 4.000 
ee cenit nmonideo nwaiicowarauntioesosasrise 1, 200, 000 3.614 j 
Georgia: 
CS SO NNIOD oo ocwnie < mGinerawwrevecnwesosuncesueeces 3, 000, 000 2. 999 
in Swell peers age dannulieenaniulbawe 438, 000 3. 375 
SS ee sss Rikies tariomcdrae teal werwiion 117, 000 3. 375 
Ee i ieahastionnnni ai iuieratanawsiunanowine 500, 000 3. 370 
ES ISS TO SE a ee eee 800, 000 (2) 
Cobb County Water and Sewer Revenue--.._.............-.-.----------- 1, 000, 000 3. 995 
ee cot cea newn scan asinumavccacdeaceus ius 163, 000 (2) 
I a a Se 98 SS Sebo os cepcimpveceneben 87, 000 (2) 
Warner Robins Water and Sewer Revenue. ---.........----------------- 1, 400, 000 (2) 
EES ES eee ee eee 275, 000 (2) 
ee ee. nanan pormntischudenonasechooss 260, 000 3. 270 : 
Savannah Water and Sewer Revenue 475, 000 3. 540 | 
Barnesville Water and Sewer Revenue. .-..--.-..--.---.-.--------------- 570, 000 2) 
ES eee ee eee 2, 500, 000 4. 185 
ee eee 250, 000 (?) 
SS RE Ee eee eee ee 1, 250, 000 2. 847 
EE EEE SE EET Meneaee 2, 500, 000 (2) 
Idaho: 
EE EE ES a ee er ee, 30, 000 (2) 
Lewiston Water and Sewer Revenue-.-.......-.-.---.--.----.---------- 600, 000 3, 283 
en aca hennennwenawanekwante 100, 000 4, 368 
Moscow Water and Sewer Revenue. ..-.......-..-.-...-..------------.-- 347, 000 3, 130 ' 
es eink dbbaennwstishabdounenansaeas 265, 000 3, 448 
ea atin asnnebnnsenceeds 1, 600, 000 3. 263 
Marsing Water and Sewer Revenue. ........-....--.-.....--...--...---- 93, 000 4.176 
Penns We Gtr Snr Or BLOVONUS.... nn... nn cence nwcnncncceccenne 416, 000 (3) 
EE I ee ree ae ee 1, 250, 000 3. 969 
CerOOeEn WHO ROUONINS on nnn cc ec ncnccccccnccccdunnsocde 85, 000 (2) 
EE EE eee 90, 000 (?) 
Illinois: 
a i in sigs eso stony buh ttn vente do stag epee © Go 63, 000 (?) 
Nee nce eee Sea cekecdaecdibwessnben 199, 000 2. 952 
Nd an wisn new acndatanmenes 365, 000 2. 990 | 
Vermilion County Ganitary District...................~-.......2200---<- 400, 000 3. 336 
i ks cnacidcappcewcannnpeeoegnaehe 5, 600, 000 3. 532 
ey Wl NO IE OO i cin cn eckbeomasbaccucencstdonee 1, 700, 000 4.116 | 
Se a eee 129, 000 (’) 
Metropolitan Sanitary District Chicago--_.........-.......--.----.------ 2, 000, 000 (2) 
ce ES 2 2 WE ERE EE AF ee SNe 1, 000, 000 2. 464 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 160, 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent) ! 
Illinois—Continued 
DA TN SUE WENN. cc ocnedscddndpdguudenes sek cctndeuncseae $230, 000 3. 430 
ILD SU MNEL . 214c Luca chaadanaidandebehaacwocusdhcatsncstnnadteten 280, 000 2.811 
Mendota Water and Sewer Revenue. .......-....----------------.---.-- 340, 000 3. 288 
Oe EN eee ee ee 1, 500, 000 4.192 
Champaign County Sanitary District .................2.....-.-.-<<.-0<- 1, 550, 000 2. 755 
Fairbury Water and Sewer Revenue 250, 000 3.077 
Eastside Sanitary District.............-....... 875, 000 3.142 
PORE Wr EID ov cn cnntcdaveskqGckecncces 450, 000 3.421 
INN NN i Oa lacuna piikeivneadaeduennatcaasipgubatoesecaned 470, 000 (2) 
ROGGE: Ve OUee. Ve MONE TONNE Sono ni ocdicccecaccencachduancencounaewen 65, 000 (2) 
Modesto Water Works General Obligation. --........---..---.-.---.-.-- 20, 000 (2) 
Chicago Metropolitan Sanitary District. ...................-.--.--.--.-. 15, 000, 000 3. 032 
Vertes Walter WOrks ROVOIIIS. . 5052.5 cnn ccccccetncntccctadwcccdscses 70, 000 (2) 
BE ee. re IO a trnwnacdccedssccocdgindanncetanesenensl 111, 000 (3) 
ey orem Denes Cldtieral ODNSAUION. «a. nec csenc non cccsccwacedencpnessd 450, 000 3. 
ED, ETO, BO UOUNND oe oo arc etre da chen ininennqatesttpenwdsalbieewen 190, 000 (2) 
I to Ls odikbin dn ne eee ee meow imelaeennm al 1, 700, 000 3. 528 
ND a a ath as cdccad quis ned dn cakdaesnkekabaddipbaceadsull 6, 000, 000 3. 588 
TE TIVO, 2 ocsnpocchunenGyentusiscabuseniaceeubacnin 755, 000 3. 989 
Ss 5 ns cn aca cacudoncgisteconseuse Dagbcscmbh'amutaaine 150, 000 (3) 
BROCECON: We Gter OOO BOWEl ROVONNG. 6.65. cccnccctcncnensncsssdcceneces 320, 000 % 
Oe I ra ain ced enitedumeminanacak eds inmatenie 100, 000 3) 
ONES Sele) SRO eo SE ES. NIP EEN ae AES 65, 000 (3) 
Wath i aaer B20 DOWOr TRO VOIMDD. £005. ececcciedcceancncwsccdesnicicwoe 900, 000 (?) 
Du Quoin Water and Sewer Revenue 125, 000 3.750 
Ottawa Water and Sewer Revenue-..---.---..- 600, 000 4. 290 
Breese Water Works Revenue-.-.-......--..---- 95, 000 (2) 
UA TE DUN rns, onze canbagiusadaswascdcébomesscdpumwcdhiveaees 19, 000 (@) 
Ng OE SE aE, Ay ne Ne! Ee 2, 000, 000 3. 088 
oe a gO eee Oe ee SE eee 25, 000, 000 3. 821 
ee Ee ee ee eee: 1, 165, 000 3. 894 
pes CO UPI Bee ee es kc aeneccccadiunccdaned 26, 000 (3) 
BERG Iet COE MORUCETY DMG. oo oo se ncee cen nnumancdiccscese 600, 000 3. 676 
eT SN EE WY OUR. inn oi ciscnbsncedascinucksnudswndhdaandadnencn 225, 000 3. 938 
Indiana: 
OO a OS ES CRS Sid ee ee a OM DL CMe ST MME PP! 27, 000 (2) 
ERE. ELDON L CCAS E IERIE OPIS: 910, 000 3. 605 
ORIEN FT GUEE. WY GEES PROVOIID ono nc cine n nn cncnccdccccceseouctuadesd 380, 000 3. 850 
OI VR Wt OR EE IUONON 6 55. donc cncanduaddenenenncudsendonakaon 134, 000 4. 098 
NR IE SENN ne sn cine elicatnmontionsd nowsaaudeanienan 837, 000 4.153 
EE SIRI SIN os cs ccna adonananctmubendonawusedindessole 1, 656, 000 3. 006 
I RE ES Ee tae eee > 2 267, 000 4.870 
RUIN 5h Sn 8S as ans nine asipdeadonxim scien olimiawaians: 110, 000 2. 980 
Greencastle Water Revenue 530, 000 3. 740 
EE SEE EOL Se LS BE 132, 000 4. 588 
CeETET) WOUEr TINUE, «52k. <b cccc< ae ccckcideceucas 162, 000 (3) 
Vincennes Sewer Revenue. 875, 000 3. 422 
Hanover Sewer Revenue-- 20, 000 4. 000 
eo SS SRE TS EO 220, 000 (3) 
SIROIIGI ERTIES SPRNIEIOG Soo Sau ceeiedlinpacdidnnsauwedcdimedonepigncedie 4, 350, 000 2. 737 
Romnasiaes Weter Works HOVONUEL......< 22... cncccccciccncnccuscekceces 250, 000 2. 830 
PORTROUTE VERE TA VONTE oud < oc cc cece cccecascadscocesecnccuasl Yas 370, 000 4. 220 
ns Se eg Un. nach anndncaesasccumbalianssebneatiieadbaael 655, 000 4. 930 
WOR Tae. We GEE VT OEEE TROVOINID. . 555. dccwccnwiwsccacaceccccncnasdband 285, 000 5. 500 
ee EE I RE, SR LES Mi 480, 000 3. 042 
Deen anne SE SEND oc neu ntaddenwtee bnimendaWiendalnapedicond 3, 900, 000 4.010 
Se eee ee ee eee , 4,150, 000 4. 104 
TOE TR IE CONE os in cgi nncddnaakawavduenssdaascnoane 126, 000 (3) 
Hiitingotire Wane WOKS TOVONUG. 65 ooo cco cnedok wc cccaweecccansne 196, 000 4. 000 
ee ruTE ONE IOs Oa, sadcrmieen dee maainin Sieabieaadeanel 2, 350, 000 4. 505 
NS ES EEE eae ane eee IN es © eee ES 220, 000 4. 990 
ee aenen Der oS 5s oh cee uenatignnbiibakesounsdinad 351, 000 4. 998 
ee 8 ER a a Ai. 2, 220, 000 4. 043 
Beet (UNeRD EORNGEE TY 2IMETIOE... caccucasocesudsdausaccwivameeusecabedun 5, 500, 000 3. 583 
EE ale ee Se Ee 1, 150, 000 3. 839 
Seen NRE DPTEI Zo od cs be ncdecaewsnawanandcdewauaenni 5, 040, 000 3. 120 
re OWE CNV IIG ko oka cdovdeddnideacddenadadacacsenaeaeeed 248, 000 4. 273 
SE UF RENE TIN WVOL THOTONNID cia Sa icc udaie vaca saedonsnedunobesacnwet 172, 000 4.721 
Iowa: 
ee Na EY a EE ee ees ey! LEE i Gl ee 110, 000 2. 690 
an FR Se oe ee ene SOS pe Aaa. mg, PUTT: 49, 000 (2) 
SE See NE ES SS Ee ES SS ieee See ES, 37, 000 (3) 
TOU a oS... curnddenactatcnudeusten ddudwadstauaaaadonincde 4, 000 (3) 
on SARE | 7 ee SAS SS SE SIS a. 5, 000 (@) 
I ON a eg on i 9, 000 (2) 
TIO. Wy GREE DUO VORING 0 oie Ue Seickninas sn entpicesedcccadscncasunacnce 43, 000 (2) 
CIOTRRIIEN We RON RIO NORIUD. once ncdhduie¥cdsccccsacudusesudssensteascueere 23, 000 (2) 
ce 8 ESS Ee RE ae LT ORE. Re 62, 000 (?) 
og OO 2 Ra PSE ee ee 48, 000 2. 299 
ee eee eee ee SE eee) 10, 000 2. 930 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Iowa—Continued 
ee ee ae ~~ io). econ sibiee ebengunnbownnre $18, 000 3. 933 
ER EES ee a Se eee: 4, 000 3. 250 
es BMicines Water Works Revenue. ; =. ..-55-=.....-.52-2262--.-25.---.- 1, 800, 000 (2) 
eee, eee eo i 2 ore canaboagnonabaneaenenacnd 120, 000 2. 853 
IS OE Oe ae 2 on Seo) os oon ee cancupasomnrae 40, 000 (3) 
ge oe BS nc cnnnduibibenennesens 45, 000 2. 487 
ek ee a8 ne tae oe Sacedenecascduec 700, 000 2. 939 
ESS EEE Se Se ere eee 80, 000 3. 425 
a De oo eS Li db ccdnoabacsvoesnepaih 225, 000 2. 898 
IY ONIN 5 6-288 Sg So og US oe oes ccceepennenterand 2, 050, 000 4. 083 
ee Bee ei ok 2s oko eee abane opaeneénn 36, 000 2. 080 
I i a oo tn ne eeddaherensengguone 5, 000 4. 000 
Kansas: 
a a a a es ee Sek dcoccnndetenperes 47, 000 2. 231 
Lawrence Water and Sewer Revenue..---...---.--..---.---------------- 1, 000, 000 3. 256 
SARS SS RE Sel SIE Ee 2 a RR Rca Se 179, 000 2. 165 
a ENE 9 ER SS EE SAL earl eR ca ee a 3, 995, 000 2. 641 
RE MRL RSE ERE MES 2 eS pir ct ar epee eRe 40, 000 (3) 

a i cinbeaubesegnasccaenag 11, 000 (3) 
I ee enwengal 22, 000 (3) 
ER Eee: 23, 000 (2) 
i a ee ie peeseceeuntes 25, 000 (?) 
ae Ss ae, Sede eubicedasesccuscgnesen 53, 000 (3) 
a NS ll mo ip euhanpnwchaeet 49, 000 (3) 
I a ns La 8 ND ne, mc aemnwis 55, 000 (3) 
Kingman SR hg on a he a eh 180, 000 (3) 
Kansas City OE 6 en enn ere hn en Se 2, 700, 000 2. 856 
Sen rane Werks BOVONRG-<- 2.5... oo noc ck een nce cewesecne 3, 600, 000 3. 984 
i ONO enn asaccencaverscen= 2, 040, 000 4.197 
Da na ec anngednncncenda 285, 000 . . 663 
led 9 ee ne iinaisbueenaseonedbe= 17, 000 (2) 
eT Se es ee tapes 100, 000 (2) 
gE SS ee a te eee 40, 000 (3) 
Nee en ee he ckcdncendmameedl 36, 000 (2) 

ee i tadeneedwesesesasesoaten 3, 000 (2) 

Se he ES ee ee 37, 000 (2) 
a ln re ree oe nk oma Serene 49, 000 (3) 
i Bm mo. Lc blcsemcepinne. 51, 000 (3) 

I eS oe ee eb enn easabasaetnandians 44, 000 (3) 
a a nadasbamneseorerasewe 100, 000 (3) 

et ae ee a ee naambnemeonanaknnacnnast 128, 000 (3) 
a ESI ESS ea aes s 28, 000 2.915 

Kentucky: 

ie SO nn dontaupennsanen 320, 000 (?) 
Pikeville Water and Sewer Revenue........---.-.-----..---.---------.-- 650, 000 4.470 
LaGrange Water and Sewer Revenue.._.-----.2_--.---------.------------ 345, 000 4. 381 
laa ES OO EEE a i a a 85, 000 4. 674 
ES Ee EST OR ae eNO 196, 000 4.981 
I Ce Be i Se a ecalerenaampennacem 75, 000 3.113 
Eminence Water and Sewer Revenue....--.----------.--------.--------- 400, 000 4.347 
EES SS EE ES ceciogcles ep Ee 25, 000 (?) 
Mayfield Water and Sewer Revenu@. _-_-....-.--.----------------------- 100, 000 3. 038 
West Liberty Water and Sewer Revenue.---..-.--.-.-.----------------- 245, 000 (3) 
Henry County Water District Revenue. --.-.......--....--------------.- 39, 000 () 
NN On a ae 20, 000 2. 790 
Glasgow Water and Sewer Revenue........--.-------------------------- 100, 000 3. 710 
en a a wewunenanecnadouanene 49, 000 Q) 
eee Cr ROD BOUINEOS © coon ec ecw c ccc wccnensnccncencens 200, 000 4. 156 
rr Cree CO a. . cccccnwsbocenacencusencsbee 276, 000 @) 
Nee Tn. Leb oknianiineeeonsnanbecpunsue 646, 000 4.090 
ND Ea Aa Ee 2, 130, 000 4. 250 
Jensen Paren Water District NG; 3.-..... <n c cnn cc cnn cn cne 1, 310, 000 4. 279 
Gonzales Water. - _- BE DR 3 RE PRE TORE 150, 000 () 
Gonzales Sewer. ae nina 150, 000 (2) 

Do. 150, 000 (?) 

New Orleans Water and Sewer -_-- aa 1, 200, 000 3. 244 
pn op ma Ele S ELLE EID. LAS OE IE, 170, 000 4.190 
Slidell Sew sii 200, 000 (?) 
Slidell Water ¥ (MI. 2) 2 ae 200, 000 (?) 
ON EEE aaa thei EARS cate 68, 000 (2) 
Slidell Sewer District SER dT ae i Ala tie ei apt Sea 200, 000 (4) 
EE ee nee 600, 000 4.047 
White Castle Water Works Revenue.__-__-....-----.--------.----------- 125, 000 4. 470 
Amite City Water Works. --__- 127, 000 (3) 
Amite City Sewer Improvement_-_.-_-........-- 180, 000 (?) 
Shreveport Water an: wag to 750, 000 2.790 
ee ES | anne eee eee 300, 000 3. 698 
Terrebonne Parish Sewer Ne <i en a ale ho, Se 79, 000 4.130 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Louisiana—Continued 
Ey Ere NOE ING: Bo oo ccitrcctn ect eneosodacswaduodawers $46, 000 3.740 
ESE ee Sen ae wis 205, 000 3. 880 
ep eS eae eee eee 273, 000 3. 947 
St. Mary Sewer District No. 1- ane 40, 000 (2) 
ESN a ee POTENT aE ane + eee 209, 000 (4) 
pS SS ee ee 214, 000 3. 930 
COVGFIER TONNE WW OUMIS 8 i cecccccesennanncse mit 14, 000 () 
a eee + oe eee ee 145, 000 3. 690 
Assumption Water District No. 1... -.--- PERE BOE LISTE 1, 200, 000 4.090 
SRE EES Sa ee I eS ET EE Te 1, 065, 000 4.090 
Be Se a ee ae eee 275, 000 3. 830 
LOQGIADOES W GLEE. WH OPES TROVOUNIG soci ccc be cntscntickciawsne 125, 000 4. 339 
ee eae ae eee 7, 450, 000 4. 080 
St. Mary Pirin Water District NO; 6... ncswnnwcncncosnerdmenccciesese 97, 000 4. 150 
eee Pe Be ea ree eee 81, 000 4.140 
NE ee S&L LEE LR TT EO eae ae ened 8, 000 4. 440 
yi SOS eae ee ee ae 45, 000 4. 105 
tee SRA ee ae Nees 26, 000 3. 930 
F5G, Elerennl Waller CMTGON ING, 9. oon deerme a cemmawntinseuewavesece 300, 000 4. 130 
u Ping. Po ere eee 660, 000 4. 250 
e: 
EE OTE LTE EN aT 430, 000 3. 460 
ee eee a a 1, 000, 000 3.790 
ee Re ee Se aa ere 1, 500, 000 2. 857 
Bangor Water District Various Water_................--------.----.---- 4, 000, 000 3. 767 
Maryland: 
IEF LE LE OR IES A eT 4, 500, 000 2. 509 
OR. nn. a nekebansetaianab eisai iaaesbeanem 1, 000, 000 2. 509 
a A Sd Ae as niddmeedseshananeeeins 500, 000 2. 509 
I I bik nc enncndnonkeatsdiiduatiatescaassneembechecteiadens 4, 000, 000 2. 509 
Weaeiieans Tamar Tere Soo oon sis cnecacnccettgecansgucé~ssasens 1, 000, 000 2. 509 
Peretti a elteianeaieenctalenans 2, 500, 000 3. 329 
Te ee lisa edgedeneaseanaseeeabaaes 3, 000, 000 3. 329 
Upper Potombes River: Company. ..21.cccccccacaccncncessusssscccdascscs 4, 000, 000 (4) 
Antes SPREE COMME BOWIE oninicnccdnddsienssdscaekiedcesancesancis 1, 000, 000 3. 109 
ee aye Se ar aS ees nes 515, 000 2. 810 
Pe aaa ra eee 2, 000, 000 3, 230 
Massachusetts: 
Guduary Water District Watet.. ...<cincccseccccnssscscnteacsasvevcases 55, 000 2. 600 
Hadley Weter District Water... ...--.accccccccquadsctddcscscsctsceccdses 138, 000 (2) 
RE EES EE OEE I I ne 200, 000 2. 210 
Dn, se cendinadananddddeieshaadaaediédadddssesaies 255, 000 2. 440 
I NN sig cawukddatcbatiwcenetaadidadiutttecusssenadedsaased 225, 000 2. 490 
EEE ERE ERS EERE SES AOE ES TEE ee 400, 000 2.770 
eee a. En teat nnn nan 60, 000 2. 815 
OTE so i dicitamednsccuvinnncsbiiacessiantannedubapecconaeped 70, 000 2. 920 
ONE ocr na ddwetasecaeduiuwcdtoddadstddenucdesteumera 125, 000 2.120 
pS I RR era eS ee nee 100, 000 2. 130 
SEE Se ER RE ey SER OE ES FS 45, 000 2. 130 
ee) ee eee ee 00, 000 2. 190 
I I i oo cada erenncauditanatandaitnacteddwinteduncad tarps 250, 000 2. 190 
Glemaenier Varios Whee. 3 cnacin cnc idccncccituiniewssewnnnsdeccscqtess 60, 000 2. 210 
Ee id ci addition ctaiwiienn puLuiiacUewaucuscteunletunnkdewhones 150, 000 2. 278 
Reading Water_.._........-..-- 215, 000 2. 422 
North Attleboro Water 300, 000 2. 525 
ROE. ori scicnic ec cweeiwcvintinnnnesnscunkeceuseensseooesuds 320, 000 2. 920 
SOO ee rt Pi. ah eeeaal Guuerwueanie’ 1, 000, 000 2. 920 
ea RS ee Th ESS ST 2, 000, 000 2. 920 
TI be Didi 5c... rcancudctndedmeannaeostbadbiukaeabuse data eeees~ae 4, pa a 2. 920 
as: eNO OC OER FE I: ES IE 700, 2. 920 
utiata sl 77 1 ROR GRRE EM PEC: 3S i RU DI 3, 907, 000 2. 920 
Halifax TL I LPS SII Ke 27 215, 000 3. 140 
URN WE OUR ic cesses wa envdgncnctacsasduccaceucts.etnppedewdean= 50, 000 1. 845 
SE OUMGIEUUE. . 3k « sdbentnacwiecncéasueusscccpseccsbbbautccaela~decossse 100, 000 2. 080 
Wels MMOUNEE. 2..c. . «tue cansdcanecs dan ceqddacaccaseqacccasupesesssewes™ 100, 000 2. 090 
Brookiol et noo onvonvsnvanvrneewnevneeneennenneneene aa) te 
as 98 OS a Terr 100 000 2 10 
Praminebast Water... .....2t000ccs soci ccccssccdesccseccsc<ccnc~cepodiee- , 2. 291 
Longmeadow Sewer 400, 000 2. 390 
mag bey nd #5, bo > = 
inington ater 152, 000 2 850 
Sau: 153, 000 2.770 
Dudley Sn Sa gs Oe od el 90, 000 2. 870 
North Andover Water 55, 000 1. 900 
.. x“ sehen equi as a ete sees SS aes 60, 000 2. 167 
, |” linia a a a RE ES GEL RE ESE ees ET 20, 000 2. 167 
pS | | ERNE I FLIES ERE 90, 000 2. 240 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Massachusetts—Continued 
SEES SE eae ee oe Oe eR $250, 000 2. 360 
a eh ci Cecaiipuiduawasennecse 900, 000 2. 420 
a nnd tical okdindebshGukiucnmisicddcwanbidon soos 535, 000 2. 437 
Ee opkiinatinbeteieneswine 120, 000 2. 450 
SE aS hac aaa ae Se eS 1, 000, 000 2. 838 
Great Barrington Fire Protection District..............-.......-.-.---.- 24, 000 2. 900 
I a ak ae cs ccnweonsndancande 36, 000 1. 900 
a a. nd dandnbcisneucennhooascnu dees 50, 000 2. 440 
ant aE SRE ES SaaS ee 300, 000 2. 531 
Ne a unhuainmmadnakcamceebilecdia 220, 000 2. 540 
SUL eT ee ee, aS 600, 000 2. 690 
I a i Lig enna diesvadsbak 55, 000 2. 728 
CESSES AT aa Sr EE 135, 000 2. 930 
ES BSS eee en ee 75, 000 3. 130 
a a OE ea ee ee ee 75, 000 2.477 
I a cca kuwodtitwwce 110, 000 2. 680 
i ke Se eninbinkbnacdncseteoss 80, 000 2. 900 
a es Sakata nmeuadmincethawason 85, 000 3.030 
IF ie einai onkeusbiecidsaauckc 150, 000 3. 054 
SIE ELD EE EE EET 125, 000 3. 230 
a do eed bdaepasiapenncnSoant Shue 500, 000 2. 850 
EES SE RS 5 Seana rer ee 68, 000 2. 864 
RES ga aR SS ee Se ee ee Veet 150, 000 3. 270 
i on Ne ote wadan 218, 000 3. 312 
ER ONSET ELD 5 REE 2 eae 78, 000 3. 410 
I eS du Sanh an euweuimiaibwaicion 150, 000 3. 452 
Te cps cunakosbinvuasicmaksinwena 25, 000 3. 452 
RE ES SRS REN Oe Se , epeynae o 600, 000 3. 628 
ae leintatundbebacinieccecesca 150, 000 2. 568 
I re sia bn endotuvowee 47, 000 2. 900 
It su enntnensuwhbscese 100, 000 3. 130 
a a inl cnutesbiebbboeceneamnnn eee 100, 000 3.170 
Tene nn cecambuiewnsnccilinnwikrwmee 285, 000 3.17 
ke nd bute bb aa edineiscnnksiackiauet 100, 000 3.170 
a Es nana cdntateedpeboackicuad 1, 240, 000 3. 340 
eee se Sd euaunancadacoeien 45, 000 3. 391 
RE MOMIEOE WY GREE BIIDINIOG 6 oo ioe ok nee cic ccc wnccencncaccnncescnese 126, 000 3. 597 
i ee ou pEeamdwacdnchekect 80, 000 2. 864 
I ae ung dwicaiee contin’ 176, 000 2.970 
i hcadinmenatdpacuredaeceani 106, 000 3. 130 
I se amb ecemeaunasinndl 50, 000 3. 130 
eo ok .diesavibencudnenabueteuseuens 600, 000 2. 896 
EEE OEE ES Be eee 325, 000 3. 220 
- Bedford ee ie Bh dee einai nen be Sabine adi emia nes 200, 000 3. 350 
Michiga 
ra SN Se Ee 8 SES La Sie ae eae ee ee 100, 000 (2) 
Nee eee ne malinadenignessa 70, 000 2. 466 
Lapeer Sewer____------- Pie tee ele a ee ams ectankmesw eigenen 41, 000 2. 492 
ET RES Ea ae Ui anki e aiaiiancine bh aie 390, 000 3. 239 
oe dinenine dmaeenerieckinecasse 160, 000 3. 369 
i ca dbadew sennamadennhiins 15, 000 4. 871 
ee a ee 785, 000 4. 983 
hana dchennbannannan 145, 000 (?) 
ES eee oh OE EERE ea TT 26, 000 2.719 
Detroit Water Revenue..._.......--__-- BES Xo RECTORS” Fp ee cae 5, 000, 000 3. 000 
I a a al ee cibon metnisnim —- 5, 000, 000 3. 024 
ENE EE SRE ORR Ree ae 27, 000 3. 590 
a ace acacnaneiion = ne 245, 000 (?) 
REE aE apie vied 15, 000 (?) 
ee ca duiccinmarstaceecnets oem 70, 000 (?) 
Walker Township NE ENE Se A LE RE Mee 27, 000 2. 722 
ne oc nbeeweneuisawussepees 115, 000 2. 730 
Dearborn Township Sanitary District..................--..------------- 20, 000 3. 231 
en ee BS EE a ae ee eae 679, 000 3. 680 
Ypsilanti Township Water and Sewer Revenue_............----__----- 970, 000 3. 924 
Se nn occ ce cccweneseoncesecs haan 65, 000 (2) 
ee sab ccaempannsbanabbbapees 110, 000 (2) 
gS ee es eee a 180, 000 (?) 
re eS Se. ck ceesbooenwanhoos 129, 000 2. 309 
Traverse City Sewer Revenue eta eae ee Se AXE 400, 000 3. 126 
Nee nn een cnpuadindectonsavieuenses 2, 670, 000 3. 576 
GG ee Ee ma 700, 000 3. 978 
eh. cena centoninvesces Ae ERTS 157, 000 3. 983 
ad uatitinckesababedsahependeens 815, 000 4.103 
Benson weaser and Sewer Revemile.......................2-.---.2 2 see eee 185, 000 (?) 
ee ee Bon tie cdeselniasbareSheseesshven 571, 000 2.190 
° ee onnenwckcwnbucdes 1, 550, 000 2. 190 
EE ES a ee ee a ee ee 1, 970, 000 2. 380 
Centerline 8 See SE SRS LGE ae ae ee ee 345, 000 3. 344 
ed os a aciekbounnaepbwendinnoradessat 100, 000 3. 521 
Ee ae ane 184, 000 4. 683 
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Issuer Amount \" Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Michigan—Continued 
SSNS SOE OC EI PON. AR RN ERE Te MTT $30, 000 (?) 
CA SERED ERNIE DONOE sin cnccncaicndndnwinvidintenecnensuccoencsed 53, 000 2. 435 
BN i in wusih ncn ahd eee acide 600, 000 3. 230 
NEE SS ELE EE: LEE COLT ES ae See 100, 000 3. 919 
I NT EI nn iincanadvcdicecnnchsnuscetansscneeingeere , 000 (?) 
Zilwaukee Township Water Revenue................--.---------.------- 170, 000 (2) 
I SFI adi aciticnkcudadcrcctinnticnsancactetenscniapnedenwl 35, 000 2. 866 
ite ee na oo a oa en adieanileiblenataner sbi sdehebnwaeen 17, 000 2. 926 
EE EE OEE, ELATED SEIS EES ee SO 100, 000 3. 486 
Wayne County Drainage District 650, 000 3. 920 
Wayne Drainage District............-- 6, 621, 000 3. 960 
Wayne County Drainage District 4, 804, 000 3. 980 
ee ER a a EIS 35, 000 4. 130 
Muskegon Township Water Revenue. -.-............---.-----.---------- 1, 500, 000 4.990 
TOUS TUNED TINO 6. sevnnecoKccadnsnsavatadecennsehsecdseussusaieos 103, 000 2.712 
ee og wandinnanatibadebiuiinabin dann gadindwanbbinnnwee 650, 000 3. 385 
ES pa ET ES. SE (PRT, SSRIS SIRE NS TF 580, 000 3. 385 
East China Township Sewer 5, 000 3. 434 
Detroit Water Revenue 000 3. 585 
RUNGORII <4 gd adda ios done accuatactincacensuhddisekancaenantuheed 000 3. 656 
SS CR Ee EI ERIE Ke 000 3. 656 
Howell Water Revenue 285, 000 3. 660 
Dearborn Water Revenue , 350, 000 3. 975 
St. Clair Shores Sewer 260, 000 4.170 
OTE SOO OGE, FV EERE TOO TOIUID so. on cctdidcwnscccccconnadntstusosssanece 120, 000 4. 969 
RE SE eT SS RES ee SRO a 91, 000 (2) 
EE OST EE aE RE SRE Ee Ee LAF: 265, 000 (2) 
ent Coumey Gower Die@ict NO, 906. 6... occwewewadecccnasaccussccoceeesh 112, 000 () 
Oak Park Sewer-_--.---- i OE SS SE IE ESE Se EES 13, 000 3. 787 
RRR EV GARE DIRE NOE vio nsdn ccnccencnchonteréccnandinadmunnadeioud 131, 000 3. 861 
ee I iri on ensicconddidgnentebanmietiiuaenwesthed 98, 000 3. 886 
ee” Be OR a eS ee Berne 250, 000 4.110 
pO RTE a ae a ne ate: TS 155, 000 4. 284 
pS EE A A ee NS RE 235, 000 (2) 
RE IE I a cli ctaddndvimnnedeedadadinxtemndomnied 60, 000 2.777 
Be a har cia, cen amiaseheian conaensduthins smddewain 41, 000 2.777 
foo Ei isp aE, Se SE ae ee Ie 7, 000 2. 925 
ee a Eee BS ee ae Te 184, 000 4, 345 
ee ee ae ae ae , 000 4. 397 
a a He Sa CEE RA ns 250, 000 4.449 
South Lyon Water and Sewer Revenue..................--....---------- 125, 000 4.778 
ee OE OE Re a Ee Se a ae 106, 000 (?) 
Ie IIE EMEE. « . ctu ccineanatcdsukenswusahinetebatwdkeeies , 000 (?) 
SE ET A ES 12, 000 2. 750 
I, ot. | se cee ecemebenianasanadinmadena bagunid 55, 000 3. 266 
Madison Heights Various 59, 000 3. 343 
Van Buren County Sewer__-.-- 46, 000 3. 555 
Belleville Sewer District No. 2.......------- 41, 000 3. 782 
III I sind tc ccd a ctikatndadne dd ncaa natilinaintede stadia dtutsidalens 42, 000 3. 851 
We GEVORE WH AGRE Gilt BOWER ROVONND ik onc cnc c ewe kncnncccccceccacacscctuse 900, 000 4.125 
I NE CNN ok cn tdecccdhhndacsndgmiobeneennesueemetions’y 1, 000, 000 4.135 
NO EERE OE EE IE OSETIA E88 600, 4. 181 
Waterford Township Water Revenue..........--...........------------- 35, 4. 652 
GB ORE a. 1, 073, 000 3. 931 
Minnesota: 
ee ge RS SE eee Se me 25, 000 3. 000 
NE EE ERC En Ee 175, 000 3. 444 
Oe Se WEN Wr ON, ook din néduncdatbeccswdeudtesataetesauuasie 110, 000 4. 426 
Martin County Drainage 123, 000 2. 794 
OT BS. aE ae REEL SIE 1, 000, 000 2. 931 
ga Se EI NE aI 1, 250, 000 3. 167 
i ae SIS ee PAN ae ee 350, 000 3. 347 
CO CR DO iessicininn jncecihivectsdundivubbietadundaieceuedene 530, 000 3. 996 
I RE DINO. Sines ctnannshesctiinaaeadbhacdpagnaned 185, 000 2. 059 
a ee SIGN... Do: scl adnenetdiondagubiniedpadie sale betes 130, 000 2. 437 
STD KONI SND nnn iuicinndn cane cccngtieteudwaquburdnwuddbeduesiitls 323, 000 2. 546 
INE. 2... Lua nigtthdnccadtandad a uhiebactahnniaceuenacaaeieenida 100, 000 3. 194 
pS aN EE er Meee 100, 000 3. 411 
PI. nea ncdigeintiddadmniuundoatdnmpiac tities stuthil 125, 000 4. 650 
I gins cdshraie dss ncewddanaunsebusdnddedernnadimampuicuad tes 105, 000 4. 750 
RE EE OE AA Eee 530, 000 1, 830 
Duluth Water Revenue and General Obligation...............-.---.-.-- 1, 200, 000 2. 559 
RE in REISS OE SS. 35, 000 2. 661 
pT SS ., 2 RO ee See 800, 000 2. 726 
RIED OREO. WF CEU vgn a ecntgp nr cnwnskubnitiavadadédmacencwadabibene 100, 000 2. 736 
RE RS oe TRIES SE EY Wa 36, 000 2. 740 
RR RR OR ET een: PRs ee 285, 000 3. 030 
SEAL I Ta RE 140, 000 3.141 
EEE LE LL SE 340, 000 3. 182 
ERIS PIER | 55 EEE LT 125, 000 3. 438 
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Issuer Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Minnesota—Continued 
Upsala Water-..-.....- SRR ae Sener eee en $35, 000 (3) 
re atin denims eaabbepamemennilabneweewe 180, 000 2. 738 
Albert Lea Sewer-... 200, 000 2. 861 
Albert Lea Water Works_---- 260, 000 2. 861 
BEE ae Ra SS EE a ay SN, 29, 000 2. 884 
Ce ees 300, 000 2. 373 
Kandiyohi Drainage__............ 123, 000 2. 518 
Tyler Sewer General Obligation-- 55, 000 2. 598 
La Crescent Sewer -_.-..-......-- 165, 000 3. 210 
Maple Lake Water Works.-..-...- 30, 000 (2) 
Se. cag iieanbaamnnnsnneiniieda 100, 000 3. 062 
 S_ SE EE AT TEE EO, SIS: 112, 000 3.173 
re Sr CiOUONND ss ocackcameescncassdnadesadhanduane 400, 000 3. 328 
Rn ER a ST eS 90, 000 3. 376 
ee no aid todnmnigittimmenaanabenel eos 18, 000 3. 652 
i a einnibanabdawininesash 50, 000 (2) 
EE ES\ EERO EET TT 90, 000 2. 854 
Deerwood Water Works_-_- <F 5, 000 3.000 
Norman County Drainage... - é ae 130, 000 3. 250 
ES aT ES SS ST 3, 000, 000 3. 380 
SEE EEE EEE: 28, 000 3. 675 
I DEE EE TET TT 98, 000 3. 706 
Marshall Sewer General Obligation................-.----..-.-.-..--.---- 110, 000 (2) 
ES EEE TITTLE AA 80, 000 3. 210 
Renville County Drainage - - ssi 320, 000 3. 335 
SO i ES SE Rare EN eee 110, 000 3. 750 
Farmi I ia incl elciplencntieiaaphiaiy 295, 000 3. 809 
ELLE LE Te ICE ie Pe am TN 40, 000 3. 850 
Mazeppa Sewer-_. SELLERS *. 145, 000 4. 095 
St. Louis Park Sewer. <9 ao 1, 545, 000 4. 138 
Roseville Sewer - - _ -- es sosiesiopt petiatdiatdgheaioate 1, 000, 000 4.190 
White Bear Lake Water and Sewer.-__- Re ORS 51, 000 3. 220 
REE a ee aaa 160, 000 3. 300 
EN EE a SE SES eee 200, 000 3. 397 
Crookston Sewer District...._.- SNES eet Se 150, 000 3. 592 
go a a eo eS 220, 800 3.715 
a  cbimacamninponnigiinewesistinet 890, 000 3. 633 
Mississippi: 
Flowood Water Works Revenue..-..-.-.---..-------- ones 21, 000 (3) 
Ra ARE Rae CS a 21,000 (?) 
ree er ner. Mien OWE OVONUG. . nn ces cddsccccccusesee= 3, 500, 000 4. 085 
Ig Ss AE ET “see eae: (i 15, 000 (2) 
Decatur Water Works----_--- OY ESC ROS Ne 18, 000 (2) 
US ee 2 ee 30, 000 (2) 
2 ESTES EE AS ae 50, 000 2. 596 
CEE OTR EE ae Ere 285, 000 3. 270 
ee OO cep achnnanninnmaswnnsemainanse 4, 500, 000 4. 454 
I iene amrwiiihininies 102, 000 (?) 
EE EE EES TEE STE SES 225, 000 (3) 
ee dh neasinnannbilithbbwaittehiiee. 45, 000 2. 873. 
ST EE SRE EE EE RE pe ee 50, 000 
TRGTG WRN WETTED OIG BOWE non cccscnncccccccwcnccnececensses-- 50, 000 3. 385 
I oo ciaennaiansiialinnhern sine 84, 000 3. 428 
NS ELLE ELT TEA 50, 000 3. 429 
SS ES ER EE EAL RE Sa 175, 000 3. 656 
Saige Raa a Re Ts 90, 000 (2) 
a  cnclinpbinibenantionannan 50, 000 (?) 
ADeriems Ww ater end Gower Revenue... .-2<.cocen nnn ce os osu--- 425, 000 3.777 
Lumberton Water and Sewer Revenue....-.....-..--.------------------ 260, 000 4. 390 
Missouri: 
Neen nn cchibnebalibeaewerssennens 40, 000 (2) 
Eureka Water Works 50, 000 (3) 
Sedalia Water Revenue- 2, 700, 000 (?) 
i a cn shocnneppaiin 145, 000 2. 
Bowling Green Water and Sewer 244, 000 @ 
i, Sn nd ht eaninnineoennnte 1, 450, 000 3. 045 
Jackson County Water District No. 1...-....--.------- 500, 000 3. 835 
hss acer eign emeamees 250, 000 4, 249 
La Monte Water and Sewer Revenue-.-..-.._......---.-----------.------ 55, 000 () 
en Bincke den hctabomasekniunadtunem eee 3, 000, 000 2. 659 
a ea ae 21, 000 (?) 
El Dorado 8 Water and Sewer Revenue...........-...------------ 80, 000 4. 750 
Schell Cit SR ST EE RE 20, 000 (?) 
ee eal omc ahen etree ssnnensnas et 40, 000 (?) 
Tee ne ee i os a elena Kemennene rman ngbe sed 207, 000 (?) 
ed en ime na iianipimmenas 70, 000 (3) 
ee ede eke c suchen aiphbeinasnpeasrnnenne> 150, 000 () 
8 hog ign iE A SRE eee 750, 000 2. 537 
a eee aRee « Generar ebanuitile ld 290, 000 2. 897 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Missouri—Continued 
OE ee eee ee TOE ae eee See et Oe! $164, 000 (4) 
ns fan ees eran a liceng aia asectactindeiticibininidacta aati Noi 145, 000 (?) 
IE SR SS 35, 000 (2) 
BPOUOEE V0 GOOr Wi GRIP ING OWE aca inncinsi once wns ce cncwecucwninn ine 250, 000 (?) 
ET 8 EE aE SS eae © iced 500, 000 (?) 
NEES SEES SES A OS ES ns Ba 175, 000 (2) 
See eee 52, 000 (2) 
Are W Oto? WOrms........i..25....2. 55s oF SS ARE EE RR: 45, 000 (?) 
Diamond Water General Obligation.............._-.---.-...---------..- 50, 000 (2) 
eee ee eee 10, 000 (4) 
a ae ears 30, 000 (?) 
NN 8 PEER a EES Pe 200, 000 (?) 
Licking Sewer-.__---..-- EE LAR POC eee eee Sone me eS 132, 000 (?) 
TS Sree SIS DOWNING oo 6 ccna cccnapetnedddansaeuneckcaesvade 11, 000 (2) 
Benton Water Works and Sewer_......-..... ES a Se eC 51, 000 () 
aes nlite beaut hsarlos himamiosilirineminiats neg thers eed 18, 000 (?) 
Se eae ae a ae Se) 218, 000 (?) 
Seen: Ve GUE GUND AUPE TROVONNIO 6 nossa cee ccccmnecns ccnswenccacu 71, 000 () 
TS TESS SRE SR EC eee eens Der rennnea or ane 35, 000 (?) 
EE SOUP Iii osc cnnadacnnviinmacubavennuchectnacuseucse 356, 000 () 
a Be an aia a omnedoniceniotaunl usb aiia mnideeomisbininaaamala i 51, 000 (?) 
Ba ED Ra ie ae eae 200, 000 (?) 
ID, EEE WII a eines dk pomtaure oie wew suuaieueakkiinwsnnamns wud 30, 000 () 
Montana: 
Missoula Improvement District Sewer-_-_..............-....------..-.... 380, 000 4. 250 
EE EE EE LEE SIE EAE 30, 000 4.350 
UR EE? GUN NWO Sd 6a cnacusonncusesaguececsuesncnensuaasin 90, 000 (2) 
EAT 215, 000 () 
NN SNE CAN Hib nuccadidougisdcnadhdnbanadtbaseeadeonnseanminerog 40, 000 () 
DEE... «tubulousshossdacinnaahasiascetnunnceledamadalsenibon 12, 000 () 
eae eae 54, 000 3. 250 
rn VM . seubeandonenee 300, 000 4. 000 
Great Falls Water Revenue--.-.--........--..-.. 1, 000, 000 3. 620 
OS eee a 12, 000 4. 250 
Wolf Point Water and Sewer Revenue---.-......-- 130, 000 5. 000 
Nebraska: 
SE BU ok dbs Kins ncandddndeseanaciniin 35, 000 (2) 
Utica Sewer. -_._....-. 80, 000 (2) 
Beatrice Sewer Revenue 375, 000 
gt EES REIT EE RR Ee NS I 8.) 19, 000 (2) 
NL Aaa ae 80, 000 (2) 
DE eR (I Pe Reh Saree ae: 88, 000 (2) 
SE IL. oS ccuicuinnisinth hcnhntanndechinniaiiedndnadidicwn boanéee 200, 000 2. 250 
ESET RE EE TS SEES EP SARE AT 1, 000, 000 2. 490 
ES ES Ea a ORES. <2) 250, 000 1.771 
EE LIS OTE LET EEE LEER ET 200, 000 (2) 
AO EL LEA SHON 170, 000 () 
EE REET EE EE, ANS EAR SESE REA 41, 000 (2) 
I NE LIS oi dics sonia acsecipliteniidedccci tn aidimihictaaineaendeemeaelarcnammala iad 40, 000 (2) 
EE OR CF EI et 198, 000 2. 830 
ey ss ER OPES > Se 50, 000 (2) 
REN ENR ES St PEON AIR ETI: 20, 000 3. 000 
EE SS ER EL ay) 115, 000 (2) 
EE | OO EE Et eae 84, 000 2. 636 
SS Cea, SNE ar ae eS 175, 000 (2) 
SRO eS aE: CRA NE ES 250, 000 2. 798 
I os sh end aad casemnleiveauer cual 230, 000 3. 740 
New Hampshire: 
TING tS A omininininindind nadie akanalaeubethetenmewaduducnicined 200, 000 1. 880 
REE CRA Scie eg Tee PETAR EE Ree 1, 127, 000 2. 550 
ESSE ER Ee NT i ERE ee eee 193, 000 2. 560 
ERR SES RRR RE ER et, RE RS NS a 70, 000 2. 490 
ERE TRE OE See EG GOS AEE EN PRT 3 26, 000 2. 950 
INO, STRING WOROT HOVOTIUD. . « p<cecccsocodbsecnesecctcaceccsusecce 355, 000 (?) 
IIIS, 2 AME teeta nnd ea cepbeuananebinkecdaenesie’ er 200, 000 3. 220 
New Jersey: 
NN Re ni wtnkawschnGiwesgnetbdeunwanaesandevadaaaseil 15, 000 1. 760 
I RB so aid dean acddvknededovidwetensGsceesenuel 308, 000 1. 760 
I SS on. ene dbamie ce ualbe Gieweusbeuwuudtaiednwodaen 470, 000 2.7 
Att on 5 id ikieiegudieteninckncmdbadicedkoesceindubden 45, 000 2. 862 
SS Re Oe Es “ETE a 57, 000 2. 980 
ny aE ORGS... 0... 5... ndactiabacannen CdemeaeGmcimedoas 50, 000 3. 600 
ES Oa AL... cncusacdbuteiwasdenatdea need madsinle 1, 000, 000 3.090 
S.C ee a 7, 312, 000 4. 340 
North Brunswick Township Various. ................-..------------...- 410, 000 2. 180 
Wem Dentiord Township Water... ....... <2... -..--cnccnnctetzecwcnccce 27, 000 2. 730 
IRIE acs ne SS Pa eae eS ee En. SPINE NE, 60, 000 3. 230 
UO SE eee ceed: 15, 000 3. 380 
EE UNOS 655.0 ic Seat bau dieiR~andhimuaminataatamdnanes de 400, 000 3. 820 
waren GroUnty Gemee AMtHOPIEY, cc «5. wi caneccenacnteccaccuncaacdcs 15, 840, 000 2. 586 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
New Jersey—Continued 
EE EE dee a ae Ae eae eee $100, 000 
a cain i pao Cen anewedehn 436, 000 
SS SF Se ae 215, 000 
Pees TOWNEND WATS GOWEF. ..4.. 5 enon c kw eco nnn ccecncsusese-- 1, 879, 000 
Nn ed cupuchaohedwgainiin 150, 000 
SEE SES LS EE Saar ees Sn een 300, 000 
8S 2 SE ek AR ee eee 651, 000 
I Pe kc ene ee wana 11, 000 
a ee a a See eS 95, 000 
es CEU DT aD SEF EI Sy eae ee eee: 69, 000 
ge Lk ictandbhenedcnbaeciedansnl 22, 000 
Nee ee tckienticdinmnanccdbhnnaems 24, 000 
Ie  eleweans 100, 000 
SS EE SPER, SS Per Ae een 30, 000 
i cent cewndengienann 95, v00 
— eee eee 2 re 774, 000 
LS ENE CN EE ELT ee es ee ee 110, 000 
a eenannsunndodaseaceanan 100, 000 
En aastmbankecaeceahicees 150, 000 
SS Rg a Semen 140, 000 
a ede ete sxbdaieamveonnns 240, 000 
i a nace do dpenedcaben 240, 000 
Co ON OS ee ee eee 5 apap ahisic 860, 000 
ae ge he i gi AR aR aa aaa 440, 000 
EE EI eT aE eee ee ae 230, 000 
I ge ee comin ce bamwen 217, 000 
SE El ee eee 699, 000 
ee dineacdwicebensaneond 3, 894, 000 
eS ec wadeentwacdineecewabhe 48, 000 (2) 
BR EE GRR ae aa a aa aS a 36, 000 
a EEE CEE Te 62, 000 
i ee ee eS naviesubebewssseuee 245, 000 
Pa er re ELE he RIE, AER Os 227, 000 
en Ye chad edpddinesdsonddcade 86, 000 (?) 
I eee daweentitunns 95, 000 ‘ 
DEROEe EO DR WRSED BOWE. nc ck cence ecckcneacccnncacnccecces 89, 000 
I a entennndcchd 38, 000 
I ee  eumpennacobes 150, 000 
NS EE EE ae 400, 000 
INNIS On ng ic ennine ceneevecceuus 220, 000 
ed nenncuaaeaadeawnel 405, 000 
OE EE OE Sa eS SPS 95, 000 
New Mexico: 
ES ELSE EE st Se Es, ee ee 110, 000 
eS TE, TSE aa i) i 200, 000 
Oersved Water and Sewer Revenue...........-........<.-.......---....- 400, 000 
OI RS ES Pe ree: 400, 000 
a RI EES SRE OES SE SO rena 300, 000 
Nene ce manetiatiebimenenataioonn 115, 000 
EN TE SEES San yk ae Se a Se. cree 410, 000 
SS Se Sa SR SS. A ee Ses 475, 000 
Ne ch cnnitdin tiem winnlocwamt 150, 000 
aS RS a Sas eS ee eens nr eR, 150, 000 
a TRY, ETE ST ae a eee 400, 000 
ea No eaniintanswnscnueonea 2, 000, 000 
a ld ee wetbnnennesnatesumeiind bee 150, 000 
New York: 
ce ee dean adicwsaainommduedns 200, 000 
I te es a a alieiiebedehineipeniinacaies 170, 000 
ne nt fev enbiuhanecnseuksndihie 150, 000 
Plattsburgh Water District Water 89, 000 
en SS ee a 1, 400, 000 
ee ee ed en. onbbaubababenbeonatiincccles , 000 
I ee a kccmebbohtnssseuhentcaloe’ 30, 000 
ee oe ndpenbenatiséhedeatakesecasé 57, 000 
ND EE A ee ee 1, 490, 000 
Ne eee ee cudbasontasetasseaséeasewtucmess 64, 000 
I ee Ts cite ditiodcabidandsameconte 27, 000 
a no dibasinteubenksanece , 000 
ESTEE gL ee eee ae ee re 50, 000 
se sia on bn ese wnenbeteccdacioe 30, 000 
Ol Er ee eee ee 105, 000 
ES ERE ET ee , 000 
eR eT cm dusbatiueenkees 55, 000 
es calla td betchewoeinddeces , 000 
i an whideacdaunboaw itbaoe 3, 000 
|) 8 SS SS ee ae eee ee 67, 000 
II SUIT APUINEIE TOUTE 6 oo oo nics cndawnnccdénescecscccnsocucecss 489, 000 
EE EEE EEE EE POET Ee 218, 000 
I eo R UR ee ok . ewchinddocendsbiscaccwacwesa 430, 000 
Ne ne no tes Bbaiisnnkamateniiadbaien 132, 000 (?) 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
| cost (percent)! 
| 
New York—Cnntinued 

icing osu cuntndinae Wandanneaeesete wi iedbasentoete $65, 000 2. 480 
RNnINITGY 0 RII NONI oo sci nip cuccsbncinne wadeitide deaowad Sugheatairdiias 1, 955, 000 2. 490 
NN Se 96S al dah 5s ineecnacauietecinda te muses ep waslotainasaees 230, 000 2. 532 
| Buialo Sewer Authority Revenue...._... 225. ecccin ccc nceenncecccene 2, 000, 000 2.618 
Ee SU Bt aha) otk cn ot. cistta san dccnimatedinain arty ans ci dacs anc ig dlteanns tien ss we 750, 000 2. 730 
EE Fs eartbicenteweckduevsnvaiaenttdnuwbvucniecceunwebstiansaney 137, 000 2. 731 
SANTEE 5, cota cancun cpenencabindudmubocunnwdmtancicdhacbhot 1, 224, 000 3. 220 
I SS ee ee ae Ee ee ee 135, 000 3. 490 
OB RE a es Boa es Dike swwhweincetueeichiandlinieed 125, 000 3. 500 
Poulos i Water District Water_.._...._- 35, 000 3. 560 
Erie County Water Authority Revenue- 6, 500, 000 3. 680 
\ PION VE RNOD 2) WEEN icc ches cenhnonddsenamaewliuebaur aban senosahes 29, 000 4, 237 
y pp EET: CE ee ee i oe ee 1, eee ES 200, 000 2. 720 
{ PEE OME ot ch Cutie bicenanncuatnudhaskacuigucubadhage Limumbianauaseae 26, 000 2.740 
IL, WEROON s 2 Bh cia bn coc cine stinsssathiaenehwdn ges deweiae scnmugawin 75, 000 2. 980 
RO OO” SS Se ap re eps eee nse > Aap ns eae tae 50, 000 3. 240 
POORG TA MAEMDELORG: BU OLOP DISITIOS << oon occa nnn se nceneecoduuencesetese 85, 000 3. 360 
SORE CERO BIUNNNN Se 6 a cctectincotacdu acceding cased teweathauic’ 52, 000 3. 372 
I: NUGINE) OL uch ssdeshuakbasaudaaahunasteakokemmioneabigke 65, 000 3. 380 
ET OIE I PEREIIOE . ocecenntcaeauniadacuwiduwee wa scewulinmewalieie 80, 000 3. 450 
Claregon- Wotet Dp istabis <n 5 ice clinc nce ences aiveeGhe. aGgaweannt eaucne 151, 000 3. 450 
BE WE MUU. 3 oon tnueatwecicdnuadednk in cnenie dina Siseanye aeenpilliqarigin laa malia sad 420, 000 2. 290 
aE, WT NUN oc nan btn pa Sawiaaieie Sams mien diseied hee us 3, 900, 000 2. 539 
ROEDER WE SUN ohne. Sins adn nage dnadadas seubneuamkawiemaceeebuwets 100, 000 2. 595 
i I os ak sd ssi au te Ih rin cb Mi ple Me bins nn named es masta 2, 050, 000 2. 792 
SRI TE GUE Fa gies cpu pdndlencsmenuseacakladuabndnndankuasamad 180, 000 3. 350 
een ee ee eee ee ee 490, 000 3. 497 
CAPE SOUAT) RF GO PP IEIEICS IN GG do sncaccncandhncccnwcapusdahosteecenake 485, 000 3. 557 
See WU SANs alec causcoeecukudscarsocs dduoduswendbedbion 70, 000 3. 640 
URINE We BOOT ARMIN Sd ica conc sctenmadae weedosesdeecaleencunantab 57, 000 3. 830 
IRI) 150 NE I oo erhsi vgn co dnedondnamadnsudondodneapaiinesana de 245, 000 3. 450 
Ce Se ee Seer eee oe ae ee 224, 000 3. 452 
Amherst Water District_..--_- Daddeau wep icaaled dieddninad auudegha ented 925, 000 3. 452 
RE ONO en. co unc dadedasmmucenced see wkiianéueeus cledeu 66, 000 3. 730 
UTNE, SRONOINE | cnlocaGs since chesauagidupsuenccdatcacchegnccusdaat 50, 000 3. 600 
Henrietta Sewer District No. 1.......--.-.-2.cos--e--.casseecooes..oc 500, 000 3. 610 
ee ee CU ole nt. oe caning aauabus dhwienoaoeneiasaduascadwenwedan 275, 000 3. 380 
SINT ON lo tail ic sncdsatnkceuateesdaauikiaer sisaadaudneeack oe 375, 000 2. 740 
TR ee REE ee ES a ee 132, 000 2. 740 
Crawford County Water inbrint, Pits Buen sooo ecco ante 31, 000 2.915 
| Wy eneenigneer County Waris BOWGP oo nec sSoc snk cence ncencassabadonn 8, 555, 000 3. 138 
North Hempstead Water District..............-...............-.-....-- 150, 000 3. 626 
| LEER RT ES EEE ee cee a ES 401, 000 3, 626 
PIGEON FICUAVRL ARE EN NINRRIG So oc ncciswencecnnhaninivaeconmonnvsectance 360, 000 3. 626 
ROU MEIN CREME OD, hrchicn nace ose sctnian custvunnbeeawndishse 240, 000 3. 930 
Munnsville Water. bein have wash ewsinn Gin natewene tidng ie chgits 170, 000 4. 350 
| Hempstead Sewer RN hand Ca ak dette s Seindtnale daa dariegmenbis 80, 000 2. 980 
A SO CI cats ol ming ades admin cnn ded amen sccnpewwlakhecdid 318, 000 3. 620 
gt BS ey ene ne ae ee eS aculag ae 355, 000 3. 660 
Yorktown Water....- eS, eS, a. RR Se See eo 279, 000 3. 780 
a SE ae ee Sn ee reine eae Cpa atk FS EA 90, 000 3. 890 
Brookhaven Water District Water. .........-..------------------------ 364, 000 3. 940 
{ Ge sii. foe chandnaiordhaien gh daa epg es whe abies sass aaron 50, 000 3. 981 
IN thal a ha Bs sib ie hi avidgy me ehipee nie wedi hgh ado a De hadendi tae agen 50, 000 3. 220 
Lg OSES RTE re Rae ae Se Sh Ren ee! ae ee ET 115, 000 3. 458 
ESIC SE BE Soo ae acon winnn dn dana citoinns diene tekawa eatin 8, 331, 000 3.495 
WO 2G, WE ON arabs doa nwnde cascen dawannubuinhaiwad musty 45, 000 3. 840 
nn Ol MEN CS 6 ook vow dawns oacinn embonin tian ahatincatadamees 845, 000 3. 880 
IE IND MEE od a nt a aah di aes de wectande deals aeaciee 46, 000 2. 735 
MDs no 0 0d nt attnn ane of dk nw ntiban satin ae aeireeead 26, 000 2. 980 
ri, DR ats cso one cthakedanewmedhekensdgulainenamscae aad va 25, 000 3. 250 
IE TN CU niin 5 aah sia sco wi esingtea ana np ne ame heiecan okie neem 113, 000 3. 460 
RP aie 9a Pie, See ETRE AT 140, 000 3. 450 
AL OTS RAEI ELON ORE: OEE PONY EL 850, 000 3. 530 
NE Rats ode. <n dn dno csatatws sh abesiniesanackaagenntdbadad 10, 000 . 570 
RN RE ARE. Vc Fe ne See RRS, ees SESE teeaerie RRS CME Se , 000 3. 570 
NR Ait Sade & sak UR athena egies cignnleseewa aul hate metinaatsmnisanee tat ele 7, 000 3. 570 
Beit tas ons aaa Reig cd ke se pian ie ie etn epitetthsnunttnedveueltae , 000 3. 570 
Oneida Sewer __.- st te chil laa oll ns ippandrbe inns scape elec placate aaa 35, 000 3. 660 
Rotterdam Various Water--..--------- ee eee. are 623, 000 3. 730 
5 I Ra ak icine cal sls idtsocaia lSi cpt entree ets ta apna ibe salem 160, 000 3. 871 
EES 8 ROT SE get AROS ie AS 5 Dean ERGs areas MS 39, 000 4.040 
Suffolk County Water Authority idplishat cite patupekogacaivtel tins Sedged 2, 500, 000 4. 067 
SONNET CE Ra ee asia te cdma kenge eaem aa aitaintaie-nak Blieios sand United ai elcarets 365, 000 2. 640 

' IE TEC ERENT SFE OE * MS CAE MOE EP 25, 000 (2) 
NS eS OES AP LIENS. ME 12 MAES SE 35, 000 2. 140 
bo gS Oe a Se RE «ee 91, 000 2. 670 
a Se hs kana bead aclde dn Wee MARR acl amonaed oe 37, 000 3. 080 
ne el Tonawanda Water and Sewer...._.-.---------------------------- 885, 000 3. 261 
ET SRN Oe fatale ik conc kanwenaCoaeedurcenaieuncepbibeonshor 178, 000 3. 453 


See footnotes at as of table, p. 160. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! | 
New York—Continued . 
Ne i oa canna ahnananaunnnieeatnnanon weed $1, 070, 000 3. 696 
nine anni pnhpteanaddcnchansnnewsivtinamnemarte 2, 420, 000 3. 670 
ieee sd capa aeindasantbnamsiuokoapesinesnee 95, 000 3. 370 
cue on nae nek epiinmnns Waseenecanondtnd caplgudifese 87, 000 2. 720 } 
EE SILESIA OG: SR eee sa 376, 000 3. 290 
North Carolina: 
Charlotte = ay EE OE EE eS aE eee ae ee a ee 200, 000 2. 766 
a rl se edineaihnaeihoeepnbwmoews 750, 000 2. 766 
Saw Mills aoa ae nna naa Semawouin 150, 000 4.139 
GENESIS Ea a Se eee Sema tr BO 525, 000 2. 837 
eS eee nen nemnninarhnanebbanse saan 260, 000 2. 887 ( 
Neen aie pangnonenenecowes 75, 000 3. 729 
Bian ST Sa RRR REE aR SP a 11, 000 4, 233 
Sen a PE a aE Si ea a piaiioasail 175, 000 4, 233 
SE IES Rg TS Re 70, 000 4. 457 
Neen sec cinitniiledicenynna cs 160, 000 2. 948 
Teen ot n ne diibecadaimosneeeetens 392, 000 3. 050 
oa sn enacinniinenaniaanaes 4, 000, 000 2. 743 
Neen onatbinnasctucteenneose 2, 000, 000 2. 743 
Sab eeeSdaweMionentuned 631, 000 3.010 
EE SS EEE EEE ae 40, 000 3. 164 
eee id tae A ee A eR 148, 000 3. 886 
es idea cap aeabeeneoeeu 400, 000 2. 785 \ 
CO EE ee ee 750, 000 2. 860 | 
Silver ES 9 Re a ERS a i oe 250, 000 3. 612 
ee comes cteamebosdnce 125, 000 3. 454 
i a se awnbnnadincnusndessesd 250, 000 4, 346 
ck ieoadiadowsdberonmect. 882, 000 3. 880 
i giankiabaeenskaboesswa 20, 000 4. 235 
OES EE ee 155, 000 4. 725 
se deueecnesioendiratinwwesan 2, 000, 000 3. 104 
I oii bade asadthaneeawnswas 225, 000 3. 256 
EE EO ee eee 150, 000 3. 608 
oe i puubbe ssp adiektbacencdsddl: 20, 000 3. 714 
Se ee cedadabbewenaakaad 44, 000 3. 067 
SS ARTE ET SE ES ATL aD RSE 75, 000 2. 905 
EE SS EOE SLE 38, 000 2. 934 
ums nahensnacveneiaons 50, 000 4, 209 
North Dakota: 
Hillsboro Water and Sewer Revenue-.-.........-..--------------------- 64, 000 3. 876 
on ESS EEE EEE Ee 500, 000 3. 830 
0: 
SOS ELLIE ELLE ALE OE PD 5, 000 (2) 
Lucas County Water__..........._- 43, 000 (2) 
Wilmington Sewer Revenue---_--- 70, 000 (?) 
0 8 eee 40, 000 3. 320 
St. Clairsville Sewer...._.....-- 15, 000 3. 336 
Mansfield Sewer Revenue--_--- 6, 200 3. 649 
Ditaee Water __...-W2c5.-...-. 22, 000 () 
Warrensville Heights Water---- 36, 000 (2) 
A d Water Revenue. ._._-.- 238, 000 () f 
Montgomery County Sewer---- 474, 000 2. 480 
Cleveland Sewer 3, 100, 000 2. 699 
Girard Water-_--.._. 21, 000 2. 860 
Le Roy Sewer ie 200, 000 2. 880 
LY ar Sandusky Water-_....--- 120, 000 3.040 
ontpelier Sewer. -..........-. 240, 000 3.110 
Independence Water-.-_.-.........--- 35, 000 3. 130 
a i ine Uhinwsecbemncwisenconen 1, 135, 000 3. 140 
EES LE Ee 63, 000 3. 180 | 
a ccabmenimectenwedidepecnens 150, 000 3. 330 
Nee a iiaeeasenelus unk 100, 000 3. 470 ‘ 
SS EO EEE ae eae 75, 000 @) | 
i a eeelbvlndunateeecbwdc 170, 000 2. 440 ) 
EE EEE NE SLE EEE 73, 000 2. 499 
Seem ower District oo oo seems scene ese enna e- 28, 000 2. 510 
i i outensidiben SuauiiatibwaTec em 36, 000 2. 650 
RL ERS SR SRL SE as Se 39, 000 2. 760 
ee ee ce ernunwnatiiitbbuseacssedh 565, 000 3. 060 
ee IE hg cin on Sa aerencbanwawseeen cision acpmebsta 420, 000 3. 180 
te Nr at iccieee en eannnasncipeniost 50, 000 3. 455 
Flushing — eel Reelin a cCunaencrcatanttegnnatiwainicuscelstien< 50, 000 3. 500 | 
te Ie diva nccnntinnncihwondtinbibnvenuacivdcoa-'e< 92, 000 (?) 
Bryan Soo Bees sate el AEs sc eepaeitinirannantnndinshcn annie 141, 000 (2) ¢ 
ES ae oh Semelchn diteunawcline wiabacdweccksbosonn 250, 000 (2) | 
Mingo I a a panunebeeatcandiadnae 400, 000 (2) 
Te 6 nnn aetonaitineapinunnckieitncicnudann ben 28, 000 2. 580 
ee a  msnnibbsbennaumennsccn 125, 000 2. 615 
ES OE Se ee eee eee 57,000 3.010 
ee he nck sath cathe giacaeudtokwandanvwaanecstivedivndl 30, 000 3. 400 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Municipal water and sewer bonds sold in-1958—Continued 

























See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Ohio—C ontinued 
ee BR ee 1 ee ey ee ee eee eee pe $485, 000 3. 506 
i cs dame aesawsiepencdoubadcenes 375, 000 3. 550 
Gallipolis. Weeer Works ‘Revenue... ...............---..3--5+.-----<---5- 490, 000 (2) 
Peat Cees OWE DUI... 3. nc edn nnncsncccndesseccssccsnpeces 157, 000 2. 120 
Ne NS ein Sc kniinnbtseo ras bavebscabasiadlenniasedanomebel 4, 000 2. 410 
I WON og po cnin anid isd Aduwinspeastebt hime’ osidieee cokien 1, 000, 000 2. 443 
NSS oe. dibupnsnncnacagdsdeulincananntieaninuanteacetenesmidnne 150, 000 2.770 
I 6. incre ausapnais cdi pinks s Comin emnd aunpulis seem aLAEE A 975, 000 2. 822 
ED WU OI ie ice dns ccna gakne anne scedasbccbonsde tage 3, 000, 000 2. 822 
I ait as gs 0.s-h cine hecinlanhedene nb ahie pinhenei ane eeppdiion 67,000 2. 850 
ial SEL os ou nae oe adem weep sgilan ene wodamaen ieee eae 135, 000 3. 347 
Morristown Water Works.--.-.----...------------ 15, 000 4. 410 
IGE EE EERE PER eee eee 21, 000 (2) 
ink tiie Sieh onpaectcknaanckaabiapenmntunbubapensebadg dian 14, 000 (2) 
I WT ONE |. Ls... svsined ciieabannaeanagopehanpeasheoks aes 4, 000 (2) 
EY SND oso. anime aeddceninanneannal aaadehnae nigiencen ip pe 400, 000 (?) 
EE cic nna buipeenshdeealcnnitn abeniinsdowann a iaaaadudee p 21, 000 2. 070 
I is  .  eninminsningaine ms Sarees Was damage ginSis 53, 000 2. 350 
ne ET GRRE RNN OO oa cc onicininionbiemmonepasnngnbesedecdiod ee 57, 000 2. 442 
I I 5 a nti'n nce Seshengulic- dconidepikem wb chwaesip aioe ein de kee 2, 000, 000 (2) 
rr rn Wr GIN WOU no cnc cnnnacasdocditnendeternecarinen 70, 000 2. 560 
NS os tad ok Semin tcinipandaimach s aleiinnb dh ene salle iba dee, 106, 000 2. 725 
CO li 8s sre anecnnmiicngihthihinaninshepier sphwnee 515, 000 2. 7 
SE MENTE: ¢: SAM int. niin accagniniangabenbebentbiebareenceres 336, 000 2. 87 
EY ints csecientndh annkaun ona pbk dUSpbabueksahebisadankwaaeenss 35, 000 2. 871 
I an ceili pce mvaepe edn waclinkes estinatewea ag lea aici 147, 000 2. 930 
ica iene scatgusicbigietebierctasineneeutpbeitan 14, 000 3. 000 
Ae ee eee eer Meer CRETE: 65, 000 3. 090 
North Royalton Water Improvement............ co.cc cnc enceccescccccese- 507, 000 3. 090 
NS RN 8 cs, <n cu nncinaledepeednncsnucdpobbing Sp nmanbnton 1, 500, 000 3. 093 
EE Gn ict eagis seek did ceddnd diced ennbhes teeaseaveduwes 394, 000 3. 110 
Lo c.iwasepandnaaddekhen demise niewdac +hamntiadwedame s 128, 000 3. 329 
ea SION VONREL,  ....ccnnakveantngenadets ckdaias nek aee di otste 55, 000 3. 697 
DEE WURGEE WOUND. ciccnnccnmcccatccntonccee EERE 2 hs SO 30, 000 3. 880 
IRS SERRE IE SS ESE RRM a ee nae Tene ee Sena 20, 000 (?) 
I Se I inna nthiaceeséacdedinadndnne ikbhandensodsaphe 34, 000 2. 330 
Franklin County Sewer District_. 70, 000 2. 400 
Wood County Water__....-------.- 32, 000 2. 710 
A ee eae Sdiciaaianidaos 350, 000 2.720 
i WE st cho kscnauiandbbenesticamanecadwaincanheceebniod 400, 000 2.817 
I eo a a cnn ede tanedniangerdbonabrcawaeshwebaknin 60, 000 2. 890 
RE SN Ne: ot SE Ae NE a SREY 133, 000 3. 180 
CE SS ee ee eee 41, 000 3. 250 
EE LS LEE EES 34, 0CO 3. 360 
en EE EE WO circ in nash ani abhintoudcamebuibin em abnnuenaeiondtie 273, 000 3. 490 
Se ESS ee a SY ERO Sa Tee 1, 000, 000 (2) 
I CN a dnc twn cious ssoiinn ne amhawaininemaketis 149, 000 2, 670 
EE IIIS Ga. ca tdn cctnehonandinninnadaabiaionitiainn ai enteusaaliigal 4, 593, 000 3. 189 
XE EE RY PRE aR rasa ee pee eS ee MEETS! 33, 000 3, 190 
Wiiid Ou DP ekiAs caleit th tal cidabtcihend nnd atdpebtieleeabadinkibiiakimsmaecint a 41, 000 3. 190 
ED CIN. ode ici sini ancinmbdncndansitanninenebansbemuemmnens 286, 000 3. 382 
TE I” I a... ans njurtscihonssieomeect Ohaamdsiancsintie ease ein mintosists 32, 000 3. 398 
EE NESTE LAE LEE INE LDS ERENT 1, 091, 000 3. 404 
I ona cnc cl chap eS sesemaee kinase cash ibsetedetatme ian as 13, 000 3. 432 
RE EEE SO ELL Te Te A 170, 000 3. 570 
5 RE, I Se IE See SR ne SS ET 113, 000 3. 626 
i cna causteimlaglat earis eaiteo ata agh oss es mica Rinna 2, 500, 000 3. 904 
CL... sctecaucuccesenoene j teendinddendiicninnnuiatiawipatin 24, 000 3. 930 
LE DEE I DS DELETE IO EEE 103, 000 4.017 
Fairfield Water Works. -... ERIE IRE LE DIET STON IE ee OE 225, 000 4. 080 
Cuyahoga Falls Water Works__.......--- 1, 600, 000 4.114 
Athens Water Works Revenue 700, 000 4. 269 
Chagrin Falls Water. ......---- Sh REAL! RPSL eer re aeee ne tre 7, 000 4. 490 
ed. RET RE it PRES ee iaean ada 30, 000 (?) 
En SOUND. gs... wecennsbwtidiledné schon éuewaneehdbucuchd 260, 000 (?) 
Wauseon Sewer. ....-..---.--- PS RE A AE RES PS se 250, 000 ? 
EI a Ee la des 75, 000 3. 091 
ES REE ERE pas ene eee einai 16, 000 3. 340 
op SS ee sshd agains A heel ato g 65, 000 3. 340 
i a dilate uaa tical 35, 000 3. 370 
Mahoning County District Improvement. ._-.._...----- piicienkabisdtewd 102, 000 3. 420 
BS AR RRS SES FOE AS ae eae YR a 154, 000 3. 420 
I I ee ae ele 90, 000 3. 818 
Se a eae a 5, sgacapetanics aiiaeicmiel anc meditia 164, 000 3. 900 
NN EE EE EO SOOT DEFINI 15, 000 3. 990 
Ce Te ee on di ewan aneaannadnacanbossessihil 125, 000 4.724 
EE a Ee eee er a tt 190, 000 () 
ET ET MN WONNIN GS ook ols c ebencwnawecucinens bantegnubiothwns 90, 000 (?) 
a Se abd ge cosa eeaaiama 175, 000 @) 
Cavern Beeemees Gower... . 105... -2-. ae cecmcce See tet 100, 600 2.912 
a a IS ee 76, 000 3. 230 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Ohio—Continued 
Summit County Various Sanitary_..........-..----.---------.--.-.-. $18?, 000 3. 230 
Spars Deer... ~~~ 5..<-...---- scutes Wenaclb i icees tink ie ee 23, 000 3. 440 
RR Sia ceskiens nceenecvenecs~ 162, 000 3. 574 
Trumble County Sewer. ..--....------------ , 000 3. 633 
Gallipolis Sewer Revenue. .-....-..----.----- 1, 180, 000 4. 350 
South Point Water Works__--_----- ate 20, 000 4. 962 
Ottawa County Water_....--..-.----- 4, 000 () 
Bridgeport Water Works__-.------.--.--- 25, 000 (2) 
Independence Water. .-......---------- 12, 000 (2) 
a mined 3 tenn 200, 000 2. 940 
Lorain County Water----.-..----- 28 AED SEY. Sy MEINE ae ae 68, 000 2. 960 
EEE SE IE ESL RD OT A 26, 000 3. 000 
eee ee eS ee Sle ceghode 24, 000 3. 240 
SE ee oe eae es 112, 000 3. 660 
ES ee ae eee ae ee 100, 000 (2) 
ed ncaaonnsckerckpaenebannenio ose 155, 000 (2) 
Findlay Sewer._ __- RS EEL Gs Ole I Ay PR ee ee 19, 000 () 
Fairborn Sewer and Water. ..------ er vidiinaoos 73, 000 3. 380 
Coshocton Sewer. _-_.-....--------- SREY 2" TRS SS ave ee 178, 000 3. 460 
Nee ee ie ceakkndaeiahvcaéhsoseesmescrencnpecneecs 200, 000 3. 480 
ERE Ca Se te ee eee Skee iiciheu tte ; 500, 000 3. 650 
rN eel encinmamanwegiberonnencdee 15, 000 3. 750 
0 Dia chaiermainhgnclennpiinm ae daineth so vu oaeee 50, 000 4. 190 
TO RR banal J oe 18, 000 4 230 
Oklahoma: 
i kcal ie ach wha iresineetheinimeistnene <inece ede 5, 000 (2) 
Nee ee eed ckanenekabonniccanbbenescculade i 50, 000 (2) 
Nowata Water Works 39, 000 2. 434 
en cb iabwiccbsiieaaieeiucnude win ael 30, 000 2. 727 
Lawton Water Works i 2, 000, 000 3. 382 
i en duboaamoes 35, 000 (4) 
Lindsay Water Works 75, 000 (2) 
EEE Gt EGET SP SRE SSRN T*: 25, 000 (2) 
er a id hE clita Nemeadb cae dn iin eivgmnrtimiatinion 65, 000 (2) 
Marlow Water Works 100, 000 (2) 
Nee he ae sddebnnemaoumditigs 40, 000 5.475 
ee thiewh ca pi onecbocnsnmbnadiane 600, 000 2. 930 
ee patente hutineckbiinbsbnoascdsee 500, 000 2. 935 
i aie alin winks Weaiea Sumiinndeenisnemiicwe 60, 000 3. 980 
EES DE ERS ee ve ee aie 25, 000 2.814 
a ae ne pkasmetieeamnie 300, 000 3. 160 
inener weer WOrks...................... a aaa et ec cht sae tae P 275, 000 (4) 
SS See es eee EN Es Nee 100, 000 2. 600 
AR al SSS ae Or Ce ree 450, 000 2. 990 
SS EEE a ae ist wicwalnlanias 275, 000 3. 268 
Locust Grove Sewer.__......---.------ SAS FRE TI ES 50, 000 (2) 
Prague Sewer-.-._- PO CELI IE EEA IT RT| Aare TF 20, 000 (2) 
oe a ane biamwasteannbihsokunemod 52, 000 (2) 
LB IRE Ss Sa ST po ee ree edo 200, 000 (2) 
ee on ok i ee emaidnminbaosnqendeantinniatns= , 000 3. 292 
Wilburton Sewer 120, 000 (4) 
Wilburton Water Works. --_-__------- 55, 000 (4) 
EES EBL TEES, ETE 160, 000 3. 244 
Nee td aban wn Saidendibbosndcgccn 25, 000 () 
a Se eS a ee aes RIN See ee ee 34, 000 4. 625 
Myrtle I ibe cdastennngovsinnes 200, 000 3. 816 
Cornelius Sewer____._- 5 Se I RS Eg SM Ee EL es 200, 000 4.614 
oa a eh dvideesudoneesneiass 22, 2.991 
Teen eos hv enigoambouphocnwcieecassunen 135, 000 3. 116 
ee GP ee ene Drie td cmeder oe waren aiiak ad 50, 3. 935 
ee cee emannbimmenntbonncddipkmihe 250, 000 4. 080 
Lincoln County Water District Revenue_____--- nied ttm FORRES 25, 000 5. 240 
Se SS ee SS pn DN aT Ee 60, 000 3.117 
Klamath County Sanitary District._......._..___- etek sibel 1, 800, 000 3.710 
dns dnealGewobemnaamnaanceaitues 4, 000, 000 2. 735 
Albany Sewer____.._.._- SE NORA cise d cticaocee LE TOES AALS 135, 000 3. 190 
EEE SEE SE I eens Se arene 400, 000 3. 226 
Jefferson County Water AR a a PS a eI es 575, 000 3. 999 
Willamette City Water District 5 ae a 15, 000 4. 460 
Clackamas County Water District General Obligation _ hE EE Ser et 170, 000 4. 210 
ne ea Liman dearainhnensenenn sce acll 30, 000 4. 409 
NO EE Ta ee 175, 000 4. 272 
Nee , esesiebach piiacuschbannnaes 60, 000 3. 879 
iE a aa IS TE ee an VY ye en PS De 150, 000 4. 324 
Klamath Falls Sewer...........-..---- ao eT EER I a EE 7, 000 (*) 
I se a as escpiaSiiiernesnih mee ainmninendats 20, 000 3. 102 
a pa swipe iabitnmuameaiiad 150, 000 3. 463 
nc RETEST SE AP arene, “WC aE RSIS nc aa 90, 000 4, 032 
[anne coeumete Water District... <<. se eccw cen cecccnen nn ens 100, 000 4. 133 
a a. cpininkabisibeiiwemmapanaawaidiial 102, 000 4. 96 
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) 
Pennsylvania: 
Care ROS RE oo wc cumadanuediacmaeeeeencnedues $1, 085, 000 (2) 
30 Allegheny County Sanitary Authority... -................----.--.--.-.... 12, 500, 000 (2) 
40 ete ae sho otk eins ema eand asta nae madowseguenely aie ebwcnunats 12, 500, 000 (2) 
74 Waltemmetis TOwmeniy AmMOrity . .. 6. acne ccnnccncsneccccducsccnsdecéae 915, 000 (2) 
33 Allegheny anew Sanitary Authority-----.-.-.- Ry PRL RRS EME fo Be 25, 000, 000 3. 551 
50 Robinson Township Authority Water_.........-...--.-.- eR ee a ee 120, 000 5. 037 
152 I SEY BUREN, coca kncdcnscuakeesecaumencibocwael «enna 4, 550, 000 5. 310 
RE SIE PE an aS e acnond sock cubndadnbdduhncatactawteseauseesnenee 15, 000 () 
I IR C., 5atn a5 conn cudunisdanesahekeubenga sacmablodamsite 55, 000 (2) 
EEO OD AOD PARE TOT Ay EEL Sie 100, 000 @) 
40 Seerrigtnere Ter AAMBOMED..... ono enc ccndvntuwahededaintpun costs 7, 150, 000 3. 013 
160 Hopewell Township Authority Sewer. .-...-.............-------------.-- 1, 960, 000 (2) 
100 Curwensville Municipal Authority........-....-.--...--.--.-.-------..- 943, 000 5.131 
40 Municipal Authority Westmoreland..................-...----.--.------- 2, 500, 000 
60 Millcreek Township Sewer Authority. ._.-......-..--.------..---------- 4, 000, 000 (2) 
REGO SETRIORRE MUEMIOTSRY WW OQLOE.. . 0. <i cennenceccnsacadusqesenccucss 500, 000 3. 029 
OC RINNE No one onnwncanedncssdtetaphininicdeodsankad 800, 000 3. 690 
Elizabeth Township Sanitary Authority -.-.-....-.....-.-.------------- 520, 000 () 
380) se on csc ome wameboceininia alate bea maleetdi 390, 000 () 
160 i Si EE. 222... ceaenchetndhesaneaudhhinddesteediheeaeene 1, 020, 000 3.810 
180 TERSCON "We GREP AMEROPICY OVONIC. 6 oo ncn nccncccevenccasnacescqcusasscess 1, 500000 3. 898 
550 Coraopolis Municipal Sanitary Authority --...........-.....---.----.-.- 1, 425, 000 4. 060 
' en On a os cise ta paeececkethabienseseakkeandcada 815, 000 4. 090 
190 SN ood. tate ie cu anieadeicnenteace nab aabe see mabatendwuae 50, 000 (2) 
230 Southern Delaware County Sewer Authority.._..........-....-------.-- 1, 600, 000 () 
BPG. suanen ils tol Ee I SP eee a Oe eR OI Le a eae IE 775, 000 (2) 
Harmony Township Municipal Authority_..............--.-..---.---.-- 55, 000 () 
Balinegrove BEURICIOR AUT aos onc os oa case cc céiceppaccceccaundane 500, 000 4. 695 
434 Harmony Township Municipal Authority-.......-....-..-..---.---.---- 65, 000 5. 250 
127 RAO ee OTE OEE ook onccanccnosediicdesadsesacedonvenmcodes 800, 000 4. 000 
382 ak ls eine esos set nth x abn oud cdasWnegd ir bvhtawanddn wxganebbeain 1, 400, 000 5. 250 
Ehpennsboro Authority Sewer. -.-.-___------ ele EN Ate Ee 2, 400, 000 5. 269 
Philadelphia Water and Sewer ____-- (cept bheaaded bi -..-, 16,140,000 3. 509 
Allegheny County Sanitary Authority -.-..... gibi diem else .---| 20,000, 000 3. 733 
Es RD Se 2 dc cuweenenddnnadsubbebaweded 1, 015, 000 4. 290 
CORTON SEMNRMIEIL UNGIINTOT on cos ctsunsnsibnvescnsnnsesseuctencosuae 1, 875, 000 4. 660 
475 3 tan nk ndeetadeaewide aecawbees oatben 300, 000 3. 105 
930 Rhode Island: 
935 SE cca uipannnns sadenndtsacketdewrenneawes 6angoendiaananem 100, 000 3. 948 
980 A Pe AEE ee ee ena 40, 000 3. 178 
814 I NIN ois Seccpndniccincgnenechsouwhedtentiotustunedulpaucdinaaie 3, 500, 000 3. 240 
160 NRE Ss SE EE eee ge oan, SER eon ROE Me, 1S 600, 000 3. 240 
ss ccddnanwagcdneiulpuudiwabsabakseatwanndtoscauthencauan 150, 000 3. 571 
600 ORIN Cd nn 35 Loncn dckesandeseubkieaudadaekesvainasaainenmbed 200, 000 3.670 
990 Se tes. cdg dgguisa sans nee sean wneii sien aimpnaaiiemaand 300, 000 2. 950 
268 ENE OT GU EOI acown nc ciancckatedanentuesdakeunaialeebioamcbe 250, 000 3. 590 
SUUIGE PROCENONOD GWEN. . conc ccicnncwaccecadencsescdccsonenesaalbenncds 100, 000 3. 700 
PEORER PUOTORSOD Wh ORT q 6 cnn ccnedsscccncnsconcccutbantuacuematiidesbana 25, 000 3. 700 
RIE SIUOEEOOR,. «occ nconnancnnenpendhaddeepunaeueelhsennabensiies 150, 000 3. 800 
WIE SIE cos en cnencdunessedncniessscécckiggheeenanidaaencovweh 250, 000 3. 800 
292 3 ea eee hiaoniacnsn ie Sin Sie ae een & ier aieicietok ats 500, 000 3. 800 
SE EE MADEN. cs cdkaioceRuncacdcecunsdesGaantakadiadadeie hes 1, 000, 000 4. 397 
RIN. osc reece ubamelninies Mie malnaalewiseirddomienentileuauaies 925, 000 3. 950 
244 South Carolina: 
CIOORTIS FT OUT WOLTER TREVOR. 6 conic cnsccdcnccusasssccncentguacctpesd 2, 000, 000 3. 430 
625 Marion Water and Sewer Revenue. .......-........-02--0e- cece e ones nnn- 300, 000 (2) 
DONG so ci chide heck nadadee dh tidipediswinas coukdowneoaneknba gad 675, 000 3. 258 
816 Snareanirg Water Tiietrint. - . -.oos ccc cnceccsccnesccse PEAR OR 1, 250, 000 4. 120 
614 gE PE AS GE EE EST ETA 750, 000 3. 772 
991 Spartanburg County Water District. ---.......- Cicaliak waaeltietiatee ee 1, 500, 000 4. 219 
. 116 PAP rOMNUNIINS ONNNN ok <ankck coishanhadagcotedhansauccaceumecranes 400, 000 3. 417 
, 935 South Dakota: 
. 080 PR UNE... 2). chacwubdtcanelacebearaues unveealecaaSieheaaeneeeis 30, 000 (?) 
. 240 I WOME oo 2 nnn ngnnuddsa encgiestedecsaakadsecenncaeahhaelncs 400, 000 (?) 
117 a EEE Fe Ei 5. EPS 34, 000 5.000 
. 710 CS ee 6, 000 3. 760 
. 735 Vermillion Water Revenue 100, 000 2. 810 
. 190 I ENGL Fe ce inccuniwaphandis dadbalrapacsanuaesdlaohhbaaiaeae 1, 375, 000 - 3. 802 
. 226 RENN 8 0 Ui. nunca cakdwahoWcaebanedisaseensasaunnedsasanieehbeen 30. 000 (?) 
. 999 I ee PR: Sa ee Tee AEE Pa Sy 800, 000 3. 142 
. 460 SY MN aia wa oa hein a aealne taka hgshepmabainaale 6, 000 (2) 
. 210 TS 0 IG Re SE eae ees ee IS 750, 000 3. 509 
. 409 Rn EEO. us ne chk bomkanaiepedemlmmienstaabureeee 30, 000 3. 250 
}. 272 Tennessee: 
}. 879 en I TN ios in aubdunucadcbssakonsdudanteeddeuadente’ 80, 000 (2) 
|. 324 I I ee ee a ad amex guanebaeneecuted 1, 200, 000 4.159 
Bonnin Waker ont Sewer Revee... . 2. cecscnccccscuccstacccacees 150, 000 
3. 102 SRE EN EM Le BAL STE RE 500, 000 2. 707 
3. 463 er Rs Ls Uc ahokenawhebaetetumenseagmasignant 375, 000 3. 000 
t, 032 Clarksville Water Revenue_-_--_---- cdebadinntalcacunhn 4 Neaisin seater 300, 000 3. 645 
: my II aon ac cnenhovweubacateaponcaedananesiuvetdanedaneeeeden 550, 000 3. 607 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Tennessee —Continued 
a aS aL ivecnecanesneyponsatporne $10, 000, 000 3. 095 
er Eo ccawcnscldecsusescsudee 500, 000 3. 536 
i oo ir a ccesseksoneccosaappansenhs 445, 000 3. 865 
eet ans on debaaubbe~encaupaencher=>e nen 350, 000 (2) 
a rs De a candoes norauenrereraucion 1, 000, 000 3. 132 
ene Se, Cock inn decanubaieoncannckeesa= 350, 000 3. 739 
een cis nods nesatnecackecsucceceosese Satie 450, 000 3. 744 
Texas: 
a re a Sea waccwcawacecccencces 179, 000 (2) 
oe cecescnscenns 40, 000 (2) 
Harris County Water District No. 45______--- Fase WeSaietsUénderadcdoas ne 69, 000 (2) 
River Oaks Water Works and Sewer- -._.....-.......-- Sukvesed 5M 125, 000 (2) 
ee ee ee 5, 000, 000 2. 722 
Jackson County Drainage District 1.................--.---.--.--- Eprdee he.” 50, 000 2. 743 
Abilene Water and Sewer Revenue.-------...--....---------- NSE ELIE 4 3, 500, 000 3. 102 
ee ea ets 2S SS. Sco clceneons csaaay 250, 000 3. 818 
Grand Prairie Water and Sewer Revenue.__...-.--.--......----------- 550, 000 4.113 
Me oe Sasa cocecccekedewenscoccecs aaeriee 4, 600, 000 4. 120 
I secon ccadecccoeccccse ta 550, 000 4. 250 
Galveston County Water District No. 7_---- NERS LOM pn eee eae avd 300, 000 4.424 
SO L  4.  eaaere ee TRE, Seve pe Abe oo 40, 000 (2) 
Rule Water and Sewer Revenue __------- OOP, ee et ees EOE ALS 40, 000 (2) 
Van Alstyne Sewer-_-------- Cee ge eee Sime cudteCoatlnwe tae 65, 000 (2) 
Claude Water and Sewer Revenue____....--..-.----------------------- 80, 000 (2) 
Waller Water and Sewer Revenue. --------- EEN SAR eal 2 loll 115, 000 (2) 
San Gabriel Water District No. 1.__.--- Foe | Eh RED tat feo 140, 000 (2) 
Brenham Water Works. _...-.-------- Pecsestics fae tat, 75, 000 2. 958 
Beaumont Water Works Revenue. ---- Rei ee ee 2, 000, 000 3. 016 
Fort Worth Various Water and Sewer Revenue. -______- pe eS a 4, 000, 000 3. 322 
Lubbock Water Works Revenue---_--.-...-.-..-..-.---.- Loans oe 3, 379, 000 3. 388 
Waco Water Works and Sewer Revenue._._-___._.-- ea eon S 1, 600, 000 3. 400 
Denison Water and Sewer Revenue_____..--.-.-...-.-.-.-------- eck, 603, 000 3. 452 
Baytown Water and Sewer Revenue----_...-......-..------------ 1, 000, 000 3. 559 
EE EE OU eda acdddececuseccscons LS iol 40, 000 (2) 
Gunter Various Water Works...-....-.....------------------- p aaaees 10, 000 (2) 
eS a Ge Reed ons beeen pak ceeanews wanna pa do 35, 000 (2) 
8 Sa lac nweenbindccenscnsce 35, 000 (2) 
Jack County Water District Water_...................-.-..-..- Seen es 40, 000 (2) 
ONE DED WVGTED MOVONING. . oo. occ ccc ce ccc cece cc cece ccacee 50, 000 (2) 
De een eee i ebdedocsatccduudenccocs 50, 000 (?) 
ee Soman conc acwnuseuacesecucs 57, 000 (2) 
De es 84, 000 (2) 
Hurst Water and Sewer Revenue..._--..........------------- hE Sante Se 150, 000 (2) 
Angleton Water and Sewer Revenue. .-....-...........-.---...-------- 360, 000 (2) 
Travis County Water District No. 12___._......---.----- tes orb bats (meen pay : 700, 000 (2) 
Athens Municipal Water District Authority.............-..-.-----.-.. : 1, 100, 000 (3) 
ee oe, co conan conecaveutuusccecees pend 300, 000 2. 940 
Pampa Water and Sewer Revenue.................-------.------------- 910, 000 3. 601 
Cleburne Water and Sewer Revenue---_.__._.......--- man tek i ep ae 366, 000 3,815 | 
Silsbee Water and Sewer Revenue..--_-___- ieitetwGlnesaerce « sabtoR a Le 379. 000 4, 348 
nl nabeneactosececondeecwe = aie 285, 000 4, 396 
ee We CT, PROWONIN gn no ccc cn cnceccccewnecncececccece 21, 000 5. 000 
Coahoma Water and Sewer Revenue---_-_.......-...-.-.--------------- 122, 000 (?) | 
rr eT eo... cccccdwesendecsachencanpensnté 3, 000 2, 657 
Ne ne oe. noc nmemeephesnecceannerenepes 250. 000 3. 242 
ee on eeecnecesscastaccases 44 Sane, as 50, 000 (?) 
San Diego Water and Sewer Revenue.-_...............-........-.--..-- 70, 000 (2) ' 
Palacios Water and Sewer Revenue. ---.._.......-------.-.-.-.-.---.--. 100, 000 (2) 
Perris Water and Sewer Revenue.......................................- 104, 000 (2) 
Orange County nn eh eae meioas 120, 000 (2) 
Ty ES OES eee 140, 000 (2) 
Travis County Water District No. 14 Water Works_____._........__- 475, 000 (?) ' 
— Sewer oghuchacteismaeteo a 375, 000 2.911 
Scien gabe DP Mieondabtinntiibhaseaveteneoncedes 390, 000 2.911 
De OES EE TT Le ee Eee rime: 820, 000 2.911 | 
De eee eee an eecdioneceusduncus a : ee 1, 635, 000 2.911 
ee eccadueanceseneuscosceuseas 2, 330 000 2.911 
Do. Ne eee ncugouddapebendsuesaysswccancnses 50 000 2.911 
uanah Water......__......_.- CS SAM 2 Dn Ci a Strata 200, 000 3. 374 
isa Water and Sewer..................-- Sha Se Pe ate tae 100, 000 (2) 
Crockett Water and Sewer. __.. ee E 50, 000 (2) 
Liberty Water and Sewer Revenue._.__..__._____.__________. cient tet 75, 000 (2) 
Alvin Water and Sewer Revenue.___.._.......-- OF Re eal ‘ 225, 000 (2) 
Port Isabel Sewer - TESTIS, SAR Rae eR ae 225, 000 (2) 
Gregg County Water District No. 1_-.-------------- AS ten bess 750, 000 (2) 
Trinity River Authority~ ST A neg RE A PO : 7, 365, 000 (2) 
Sherman Water and Sewer Revenue....____- AE a a nein * vs 990, 000 3. 167 
Nn meen teseenecvis ae : 525, 000 3. 263 
Williamson Water District No. 1_...._.....-- Leas kh A a ‘ 145, 000 3. 366 
Ingleside Water and Sewer Revenue...................-.-.------__--- 25, 000 (?) 
San Patricio Municipal Water District _...........................--- j 270, 000 (?) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 160. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Texas—Continued 
Jacksonville Water and Sewer Revenue. ............----.--..----...---- $100. 000 (2) 
Eagle Lake Water and Sewer Revenue. .................--...--.-.-.---- 25, 000 (2) 
TORE eT NEGNEE TIWIIO- ING. Loo. ccccccccecconcéicewccdesienswesen 20, 000 (2) 
gc atinendilhncatuhnonadicceaewataneneses 25, 000 (?) 
ao Linas conn titans Slip iat sereteeanausencewedauit 50, 000 (?) 
McClennan County Water ON, EE MEET OE TS FSET AE 225. 000 (2) 
es OO nL. u Daeeasetaanennpshnatendnacqansd 125, 000 3. 543 
A PUTO od tatu cs nc ncosédedaccndecncvensctibbcccdusde 200, 000 3. 561 
Seagoville Sewer_..........-... bik cence pe ey Ae aE St oul 175, 000 4. 230 
Palmer Sewer Revenue 30, 000 5. 000 
Dallas County Water District No. 18. 115, 000 6. 000 
Duncanville Sewer Revenue 10, 000 (?) 
Kermit Water Works and Sewer Refunding. .- 713, 000 () 
Galveston County Water District No. 1- 110, 000 () 
Lubbock County Water District No. 1..---.--..-- 298, 000 (?) 

oie tar ot wind Rina aeaenly de eunaverea nmauieninne a 1, 205, 000 3.7: 
Regan C ounty Water District Water Works. ‘ 850, 000 4. 026 
Deer Park Water and Sewer : 150, 000 4.214 
Richardson Water Works Revenue 350, 000 4. 250 
Irving Water and Sewer Revenne. 750, 000 4. 279 
Travis County Water District No. 13 “i 300, 000 4. 950 
Pottsboro Sewer Revenue-. ~ 140, 000 (2) 
Saginaw Water Works 75, 000 (2) 

Fort Bend County Water District No. 3 65, 000 (?) 
Galveston County Water District No. 15 20, 000 (2) 
Everman Water and Sewer 75, 000 (?) 
Everman Water and Sewer Revenue. . 135, 000 () 
Krum Water Works Revenue_.- 45, 000 (?) 
Krum Water Works General Obligation 10, 000 (?) 
Monsahans Water and Sewer Revenue 490, 000 4.110 
Cotulla Water and Sewer 12, 000 (?) 
Cotulla Water Works. --. 75, 000 () 
Shamrock Water and Sewer Revenue 600, 000 (2) 
Shamrock Water and Sewer General Obligation. - 200, 000 @) 
Farmers Branch Water and Sewer Revenue. 315, 000 (2) 
Andrews Water and Sewer Revenue 985, 000 () 
Sonora Water Revenue ss 144, 000 () 
Gregory Water Works 15, 000 (?) 
Travis County Water District No. 11 1, 300, 000 () 
Midland W - rand Sewer Revenue 550, 000 3. 923 
Collinsville Water and Sewer Revenue- 65, 000 (?) 
Galena Park Water and Sewer Revenue. - 150, 000 () 
Addison Water __- : ‘ 30, 000 ) 

Do.. nd de 30, 000 () 
Kirbyville Water and Sewer Revenue. 30, 000 (?) 
Brookshire Water and Sewer. ~100, 000 (2) 

Fort Bend County Water District No. 2 40, 000 (?) 
Lubbock Water and Sewer. 2, 890, 000 3.127 
Waco Sewer ae wkend a See 1, 093, 000 3. 221 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City Sanitary District-_-...- 310, 000 3. 494 
0. 480, 000 3. 882 
Bona Vista Water District Water__...- 513, 000 4. 217 
Salt Lake City Metropolitan Water. 7, 500, 000 2. 621 
Orem City Sewer. 750, 000 ‘ 
Salt Lake County Water District_. 1, 400, 000 4. 181 
Bona Vista Water District 185, 000 4. 543 
Vermont: 
Hartford Water Works... 75, 000 (2) 
Rutland Sewer- - 50, 000 2. 490 
Barre Sewer... 250, 000 2. 830 
Vermont Sewer... 1, 000, 000 1. 980 
Virginia: 
Salem Water and Sewer. 470, 000 2. 480 
Augusta County Sanitary District-. 485, 000 3. 980 
Warrenton Sewer. 300, 000 2. 799 
Louisa Sewer. . ‘ 240, 000 3. 409 
Pulaski Various. -. 1, 630, 000 3. 5388 
Kenbridge Water and Sewer.....-.-- aay: $25, 000 3. 795 
Clifton Forge Water.......-..--- tineseeseidiates 575, 000 3.777 
Washington: 
King County Water District No. 92 Revenue--.-. eros 178, 000 (*) 
Snohomish County Water District. - ba 87, 000 4.179 
Asotin Sewer Revenue_..-- , 000 (’) . 
Pullman Water Revenue. -- aoe . 400, 000 3.174 
Grays Harbor Sewer District... ............--.- 18, 000 @) 
King County Sewer District. .... ae 55, 000 (*) 
Hoquiam Water and Sewer ES ima ae ales hen Pa es BD. 1, 350, 000 4. 028 
Zillah Water and Sewer Revenue... . P si co aad alta anreeiiaamaMati 25, 000 (?) 
King County South West pay RT Sb RRR EE te! “Ss. * 1, 390, 000 (?) 
Tacoma Water Revenue.. Bos ee ET PEE TS Se ee Rae 500, 000 2. 221 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Washington—Continued 
Io een eniebiaannaanals $2, 775, 000 2. 924 
Ne ee ke ewanctpecnencdencceme 1, 000, 000 3. 690 
I SEES SS ee ger ep ene renee 530, 000 (3) 
SRE EASES EE aaa Lene 145, 000 (2) 
EE eee ee 175, 000 3. 500 
King County Water District No. 93 Revenue....--........-..--.-.--.--- 525, 000 3. 616 
EEE EE TS ne ree 90, 000 (2) 
ener NIE BD UMENEOE DUG. GA oo os cn net ene nce et ee nne 200, 000 (2) 
Arlington Water and Sewer Revenue--__-_- butdininnworcneu ets 425, 000 (2) 
Moses Lake Local Improvement District OS lactis th OO apart 50, 000 | (2) 
Oak Harbor Local Improvement District No. 3..............--.-.------- 94, 000 | () 
Seattle Water Revenue--__. "PSL EL. RE 6, 000, 000 2. 247 
Skagit County Public U tility District No. 1....-..------ a. a 300, 000 3. 444 
Quincy Water and Sewer Revenue..____- PEO SSeS paces % 67, 000 (2) 
King County Sewer District- a Te RES: eee ee 3, 000, 000 4. 790 
Yakima County Drainage ROR 260, 000 4. 430 
Menroe Water Revenue- : vemos 7 155, 000 (?) 
Oak Harbor Improvement District No. 5.------ Bs oe aikie 63, 000 (?) 
a enn scwiasinnwibinanem ees. 900, 000 4. 020 
King County Water District No. 75_---_. oS pe es Sah we Wee 250, 000 (2) 
Seattle Sewer Revenue. -------- SE See ee eee 7, 000, 000 3.618 
Se Oe ee POON ce sw 5. ee aisha a e 25, 000 4. 536 
West Virginia: Ed 
Wheeling Sewer Revenue-........--.----..-.-- TS NE Cae 2, 000, 000 | 3. 660 
I 8 le elinmnlteiincibinien 650, 000 (2) 
ES AE OT Fe 186, 000 4.740 
Wisconsin: 
REE IEE TOD AD NOI PO 5, 650, 000 ~ 2.153 
a  U  besiee menwetioniuStibeuclacacada 70, 000 (2) 
RES et SE EE ee en ee ae 150, 000 2. 849 
ERD SEEOE WO ONE SLOVORNIG.. 6.5. once ce nce ceneccewencsnsesce 10, 000, 000 3.120 
EES WUMNEOE 00 OO MEOVONIIO. 60 ic cnccncbnncesccndcccesceducsscuns | 470, 000 3. 612 
Oshkosh Sew NN ig oe iss a a ea ba wanbnsos wits sabkinbwdion | 1, 100, 000 2. 380 
dead halawd odubswaucetnnk 4, 000, 000 2. 546 
Sheboygan Water Works Revenue- -..--....--.....---.----.---------.--- 1, 500, 000 2. 634 
ee SN ne eeesinacenmenencpnencese Sepecnnatl 50, 000 2. 494 
tn cnbiempnaecseeninsensiecd 550, 000 3. 198 
Rhinelander Water Works and Sewer-.-.......--..------.--------------- 75, 000 3. 568 
Te eo adwdonbneabecababanene sibel 50, 000 2. 986 
ei enbebnbenvene ste sestlandwedeet 100, 000 3. 615 
a i ec amnanniinpsensunbbsinneh onihee 225, 000 3. 277 
Nee ca denn anas cn eaiiepdcine hasan 650, 000 2. 909 
Nee ee nc bani ddbcidcenthads owpaehnun 370, 000 1. 931 
ee oa. phnaeeienshuibwdbabahecuns 80, 000 2. 598 
a ad web anpinhenadicnnsckenenh 440, 000 2.719 
Burlington Water and Sewer--_-_..-...----.---- Iaciecscitacs caans wei aie cine sacs othe 271, 000 2. 633 
a re ack iineGanianune Gat italics 365, 000 3. 045 
ee ee idobiccnsetecesscemmapse 200, 000 3. 216 
Wyoming: 
a a a eeamuineoognoanencsawwns 95, 000 2. 493 
en a es nisieglDartinetiemelt a Sinner 35, 000 2.327 





1 Where the net interest cost of an issue was not immediately available from our records, there is a notation. 


omer en is the combined net interest cost for all of the issues. 
Not available. 
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ms a few issues where several issues were sold together by the same issuer at the same time, the net interest 


Municipal water and sewer bonds sold in January and February 1959 











Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
' 

Neen Te en Te eka baberecedoosetadaeocens $1, 000, 000 3. 391 

California: 
er oe i ddndet mamghbiakbiinnacckoasas 150, 000 (2) 

ee Leda banas vasceadneeotnebes 3, 000, 000 3. 964 

nee i as cektmaavethathdeecbanmeus 1, 020, 000 4. 050 

re, i tem aceon net pewwne-nunnesce 3, 500, 000 4. 097 

ee paeeees Water IMirict. << .. 26... 22.2. ene 250, 000 4. 676 

Teen eee en nn nn a os  ioaamebbbsaatasaccudes 250, 000 4.701 

re Oe aisha suiadbbaecocennpasaal 25, 000, 000 3. 454 

SAEED TOT RAT 1, 000, 000 3. 665 

Ne en eee ei catineacnpoecdwesdcunens. 1, 450, 000 4. 244 

TEE ee i oc pundansseneabesouce 500, 000 4.244 

nn occu cweteneecccnsemnnewescs 650, 000 4.431 

ey NED GN OU BONN ins oo can cuncanctccccepnecdccenscooce 235, 000 4. 999 
Colorado: 

a ek ere oo os oa oh enbewenmaepbcaved 125, 000 3.178 

ee nlllinganncspdbidaewciebildund 550, 000 3. 996 

EE EET EEE TEE TaN 826, 000 3. 220 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 163. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
Florida: 
Teme Webel TOVONG oo icb in iediincecccce de cnceeresnnacctvdingenbaseque $3, 000, 000 3. 837 
y Tliig Werth GOGt TBTOUIIB., ~. oc csc conc an ado nccecenccosacceceunncccends 2, 550, 000 4. 160 
Georgia: Athens Water and Sewer Revenue. --.----..-.---------------------- 1, 000, 000 3. 627 
Idaho: Boiseybench Sewer District.............--.---...2---0<--cccccccccses 4, 350, 000 3.749 
Tilinois: 
EE ELL LAE DATTA OIE = 130, 000 (2) 
| REED SUMO WT OPMD oo oon s kad ee dencseadiccnsevcnasdeusenesidtenon= sein 26, 000 (2) 
} Eo aint einicc su thkachiodeddrnancalamaakagagden 75, 000 (2) 
East Side Sanitary District 600, 000 (2) 
CI CIs oe cn nsin cnn teneusaces spateosednscekhacdunemneeemadquss 1, 000, 000 3, 200 
j OI ia ids CamdigladsonG Jadkaawwoudsanbedienanae Sabie Seeiirigen 8, 000, 000 3. 200 
| Indiana: 
' RN IN Sus ckdicccuddawassnddecocssé sanswaconpebnanennagenneeetann 121, 000 (2) 
\ Evansville Sewer Revenue--..---- sarc atta niaad a eedlghiaetansntre eaaeenetelazad wee 650, 000 4.197 
| nes SU SES Oe nc aeds wunicke es SARE eheRNGnee 600, 000 4. 385 
I TIE ON 8h in be han ccnencinnnnndandnduandsdauevekdabasseaws 4, 500, 000 3. 899 
Sy EE ERUOIIR SS oo occa nn ccd ene eneeeednencedunsaeeneebadh 550, 000 3. 899 
ywa: 
BE IE. « dace cca putctokvesckuksndecupekanes cossungacentedanass 20, 000 (2) 
NR es ay aeivaviaiy einige to wech oi wie th tee asi ener Aenean Stes 10, 000 (2) 
RE LS CARE SRR PRE EES Se 335, 000 2. 930 
DOOR VOIIINS BONE once aiicacccwnanawdsscasessqaenenssacensecdchessbannes 1, 450, 000 2. 974 
DIU WORE TRROTONIG 5 bocsidctndbncscccccnccusnvencscnugtcnueusnne \ 3. 494 
BE EE, eo. 5k 0nccndentedudadeeenshiuetinedeiieastaaneetaadl 260, 000 2. 780 
Kansas: 
f Shawnee Township Sewer District No. 8..............------------------ 171, 000 (?) 
| NEN NNO TT QU io ard nc cep An cndagiaicnieamn nen eonengeaneadaampe 850, 000 3. 044 
Louisiana: 
I, i as 5d ian weighed aniebwech aah hoes aninemewnsinke 697, 000 4. 163 
SS SERRE PE RE eS See ee ee ee 590, 000 4. 163 
Maine: Belfast Water District avetiie: .<oi0. cu cconscas EE ES 107, 000 3. 380 
Maryland: 
Howard County Metropolitan Commission - ..........------------------ 1, 200, 000 3. 530 
DOT UIED FE GONE a oid icncncecetuntscanegescannesntcdonsdeendsaeseseneceben 135, 000 4. 641 
| Massachusetts: 
NN ee cca eemdeeaeneietnceceeknnseeoaseemeguadGer 43, 000 2. 509 
North Reading ORO A LIBRE NK TRE AG BRE: RTS 260, 000 3. 375 
Suanary Water District Water... <<. .ccsccsescecceccesssssconcecccdsisoose 50, 000 2. 830 
Oe oS ee a ens ckanneneab admin waameaee 125, 000 3. 030 
Michigan: 
lane SO DIGUNNID  ... ... . scaddnbasagen yebeeenasecneuegeonneneee 75, 000 (2) 
OEE SID WU a oo cnciccnccnccnccnsceunedeecsanmecesaceseeeese 522, 000 () 
OE CN oe cnc quarinns nivacdabhedJaxaiadenieemediie 6, 000, 000 3. 379 
Summit Township | ER, SN OTE te ae ae: 41, 000 3. 500 
Wayne County Sewer 790, 000 3. 511 
ne nc aah dikinietiede ea cnggield paedu walkie aGend 5, 000, 000 3. 539 
Harrison Township Water District No. 48 17, 000 3. 660 
Richland Township Water Revenue- - -..-..-.-..---.-----------------..- 17, 000 4. 000 
Stieliy TOMMY Wter HOTORIDS.......aconcccenncccoscsvanssewsecswent 40, 000 ® 
Se SRE IT OU i, dna ncucibinngusdeedneeseusadeuaaiowaee’ 100, 000 3. 232 
ne ees ae Mitibascethdadinlcctamamsieest 36, 000 3. 402 
Lake Orion Water Revenue. ....--..------------0---- 2222 2- none -ne---- 25, 000 3. 599 
/ Minnesota: 
Blue Earth County OR inenensseennennseetnns— eh anyinssaenn moor 168, 000 3. 207 
ED STONE DONWON acccrnnccsswsdednteuceskmcnaudoned anit 275, 000 3. 542 
Utica Water Works......... ae EY IRAE: “3 Satie ES ST 15, 000 3. 782 
I Ee ce udacewcdiehadeden dei ianabaaanes 80, 000 2.773 
en re ne. ns aden ocnatench ienentenGonacul oman 3, 000, 000 3. 168 
GS J te on. cade apadesudeuknnsevenwkab neat deavanannnet 850, 000 3. 458 
Mississippi: 
ST NT eS copii mtntonquccbesscuteewaleescmsemsntangs seusiibie 50, 000 2. 583 
| NS SOLE A A COE RE EM OPE re Ne Se ree =| A 225, 000 3. 593 
Pernenan Weter Works and Bewet.....22.026< cncccsdpecnscenscncececcsuss 50, 000 3.744 
i PRE DRONES WOREME i cdn snc chcededes skdidecccascnautwinnecdscaneenaneser 500, 000 3. 855 
4 Missouri: 
Independence Sewer Revenue... ......-........cnen eek ace seicdencnnese= 1, 500, 000 (2) 
Cameron Water and Sewer Revenue. ...............---....-5-.6.......- 132, 000 (2) 
ES (IOs ion ok. ccnncctucesanecacn ‘staighhteaiiee Jetta tata 2, 590, 000 2.911 
I I on tid an gucacusd saneoamanacenh waumaaaadas 800, 000 2. 986 
Macon Sewer System............-...------ eS pee 810, 000 3. 494 
Montana: Helena Water Revenue 1, 400, 000 3.776 
New Hampshire: 
RNG TE, orn ancnunacucacuadddded ocdeeskadbuqeusscuensesccckaquudaunee 35, 000 3. 176 
SPOR IM os on. ca hoch denkaccsecsneabudbbcuscadnapagiucegumincsiaies 75, 000 3. 176 
| hp 0 VERRIER AES RR SERN ERE COMBE 0 7 1, 000, 000 2. 853 
L UWE FES TREES WT OE inns sccceinccecenevadaesdanseucsecastcnsenee 75, 000 3. 290 


| See footnotes at end of table, p. 163. 
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Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
New York: 
NCTE WOME So cat tigirnenivgeccsespeecwesde sewarwwwsoswowsoe~ $23, 000 (?) 
EE ee Bis od wath di duridads smblig caus subieddorsetmrwceesse') 3, 250, 000 3. 240 
ees ase ncdik toknc ombvoeaualcdadesleane 1, 700, 000 3. 480 
re tn nats tdiedonsaccseesensnadusviwepscownesddeuss 61, 000 3. 560 
ee IE SIS DOMINO ono ce cence me cicisdcadccccuentee 495, 000 3. 693 
i OS See ate ie cad ds wocesnnsnbacheweotsweseorsaceuwap 120, 000 3.710 
rn, BOO Oe recds uns dindeddniwnduactecdiuedscescouews 119, 000 3. 950 
ad IRS SS CARRS a Re ane aia 125, 000 2. 740 
NN 6 add ssedocsanosecascasewssescosdecsosews= 490, 000 3. 437 
ee io ch esbbae Sean dnantecsiderrnsedceweccnves 600, 000 3. 540 
ee A ore are, adade scab adedeeacsnevaswcndesondwalewe 110, 000 3. 540 
te a do edn eataccbanpunipescovous 158, 000 3. 620 
Re SUNY BRUNET ENS GUMOUIIG ose. cdc cer ccc ccna sccescsncecesece 50, 000 3. 800 
Monrce County Water Authority Revenue__.....-.-.--.-.-.------------ 13, 200, 000 4. 061 
nee cS ee Ie ee uiicdadddecdudeestwedesicenneudaek 775, 000 2. 240 
NN en cid civlccuuredddedacedtdesd~oausccocce ‘avanae 850, 000 2. 740 
North Carolina: 
i ee el pe eae ieee cca ocnemcncodeennans wanda ademas 263, 000 4. 307 
i CN gh seeks ckdeccacekdividnddus sedcmouwacsusces 62, 000 2. 704 
High Point Water 1, 700, 000 3, 166 
*, | UT Eee 105, 000 4, 167 
. SN EI CNOO oo nits a ide caswawddidadediadatenedsenccousa 250, 000 4, 541 
io: 
SUGEEST OY OOOE . . Sedscnsstscscsiesasacddsccrssbzcatmasescceccccu< 14, 000 (?) 
es ch bin aecwosaabenne aS 46, 000 3. 200 
et RE COUNOE ood tasccadns8465ccssccsedssccedeccoscsedbdccocecs , 000 3. 240 
I eS eas pede cuadiddedddaedeseddarcdecucecess 750, 000 3. 590 
eee Sea goo. Sct oaetacebenboecwasceseonene 3, 600, 000 3. 890 
I os kc das eadebaedlecudavecnedwonudaus 130, 000 3. 980 
IG Sie ecb ee aoa eatccakcduddeheddccddadensocececs sey 158, 000 4. 100 
NN Ss 6 oo a ween chsSiaeteksssonsacsckndpeecocduedesctocsadeusé 20, 000 4. 200 
SS ESSERE ERE Se AS See ees 40. 000 (2) 
Ne cas bcccscSeisc cca csccsessddnduscesccscdounecece 40, 000 (2) 
Sg cede sdknccckssdddddtecseéacdéone snttbawese 18, 000 3. 220 
2 SRE Se eee eee eee 260, 000 3. 424 
i tae a a ee cccht ccgcckediadiudsispadeddsadvandec assem 36, 000 3. 424 
OE EES Se ee a oy ae ear 52, 000 3. 424 
SN PEMEM OE oo 5. cc cSctccccccccceccc ccccccecsccdecéssccccceccoked 230. 000 3. 882 
West Carrollton Sewer 125, 000 4. 060 
Maple Heights Sewer ---.-.........----- 779, 000 4. 093 
Dice ek) cdandeae col setcdesdésdu 50, 000 4. 093 
Highland Heights Water 26, 000 4. 363 
| a SEE eee Sey eee | ee ee eee 200, 000 4. 363 
West Jefferson Sewer Revenue 171, 000 4. 470 
Lei de he aaeman esse a tePeidhatEccscbSaecincécceccdsucdecsstandce 204, 000 4.470 
Oklahoma: 
NY ME eo. Se circ sc psudscdsdensesuscdssitedacteaceddsabes 210, 000 (?) 
SE SOR INO WY OUND rr s ccna dcndaneddccdicéedécavcesdasevecs 5, 000 (2) 
BMG DIUND POWOR on en ctctcsccccscsccéccccctcccccccsccccdscccecceeecece 55, 000 (2) 
BeOMMeONNy BOWE. <8 nose ccc ccccccccsscccccccccccccccccscces geusctsccccu 55, 000 3. 086 
MOOV HOWE eo... ca sccccesecceteccccscccssccssesctcctccccccecsess 50, 000 3. 100 
Wo0GWare BOWE... ..... cccccssscstsccccccccsccccccccsccseccoscccesscee 35, 000 2. 898 
IE EEE TTS ETRE. A 100, 000 5. 750 
Oregon: 
OUI MNO ns sac cccccedcccacsécccccdacaciccccsccaccssesccocced 260, 000 3. 716 
I RE eS Ss See 300. 000 3. 935 
Pennsylvania: Warminster Municipal Authority_- 800, 000 (?) 
Pee AU, PONIONEG WOOEP. 56 ooo co ooo cw icc ccccccccceeccceccecccce 100, 000 3. 950 
South Carolina: 
ree WY GND MOON. ows. ence ccncewcnccsccccece 2, 900, 000 3. 705 
Spartanburg County Water District................-------..-..---.--..- 600, 000 4. 218 
a OI ON 2 SS Se s. Soest cedbasccecdccccsccccdcssecccse 283, 000 3.975 
papers: NE a a ee ae ree een 600, 000 4.179 
‘exas: 
Arlington Water and Sewer Revenue..__._.._-.-.....---.-...----.------ 1, 250, 000 (?) 
Galveston Water District No. 1 Water and Sewer_.___......_..___.___.. 88, 000 (?) 
RO EEE a eee nee 15, 000 (?) 
EES SESS ae ee ne 3, 000, 000 3. 286 
Gee costo ccc nccascsccccesackececcectcncoss 8, 400, 000 3. 286 
II ee SS ge ee eos. tc csickascccdcsoccucesicccceeccs 2, 215, 000 3. 482 
DCRR cL eee eae ene ose cic eae Su cdéécbécccSecdecsciceue 2, 865, 000 3. 482 
tr I al ns ac eeneunsecpabwae 670, 000 3. 482 
Orange Water and Sewer Revenue. -__........_.......-.---- 22-222. ee 600, 000 3. 573 
Lufkin Water and Sewer Revenue._................-_.-.--.2--.-2------ 750, 000 4.150 
Crane County Water District No. 1. ................---.-2---22-------.- 450, 000 4.175 
Orange Grove Water Works_.--- SaSbicidcancadsbdommatadsesacccsaactcose 70, 000 (?) 
OE EEE ee ee ee 500, 000 (2) 
Ne ee og pcbantgibipebiowcwenonpes 20, 000 (2) 
a a dn a cageroue cadet ams 22, 000 (?) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 163. 
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Municipal water and sewer bonds sold in January and February 1959—Continued 














Issuer Amount Net interest 
cost (percent)! 
‘Texas—Continued 
Pures, Water and Sewer Revenue..:.-...:................-.-...<....-.-- $225, 000 (2) 
Lewisville Water and Sewer Revenue. --............-.....--...-----.---- 150, 000 (2) 
Coltinsville Water and Sewer.................-----.---2---- ncusitaaaae 65, 000 (2) 
San Antonie Semitery:Gewer............---........---..------5---.---- 760, 000 3. 281 
SOR RCONS BOGUT BOOT iin sooo k kak ce cen sce cendccnseeckecue 3, 386, 000 3. 281 
Fort Worth Water and Sewer Revenue__..._............-..-.----------- 750, 000 3. 374 
ES a ar Ae a LI ee gc aiale Sad, CERES eae SP ars Ree 1, 850, 000 3. 374 
Gee RENE WONOP SUNOOIIND, 25.5. 5555s gag ececdec 5-3 ee ylaccecscane 3, 000, 000 3. 474 
I Ne Se al 500, 000 3. 869 
Marshall Water and Sewer Revenue._......_-..-____--._--------- 2-2-8. 500, 000 3. 928 
Galveston Water Works_._._._____.__. GS EES NT AE SR sl 400, 000 3. 991 
Galveston County Water District No, 8..................-.------- Souae 425, 000 4. 840 
Virginia: 
a Pick gnu emmew aud ounce 1, 550, 000 3. 499 
SS OES ae Se ee ee BE See 770, 000 3, 332 
Arlington County Storm Drainage... ...................-.....-..------- 423, 000 3. 332 
Washington: Snohomish Water and Sewer Revenue__..............-------.- 475, 000 4.015 
West Virginia: Wheeling Sewer Revenue.._...............-.-------.-------- 2, 000, 000 3. 886 
Wisconsin: 
ae 2 So ees ep eae 5, 931, 000 2. 878 
po eA RNS A RE are a ee ae eee ST ee 300, 000 3. 200 





1 Where the net interest cost of an issue was not immediately available from our records, there is a notation. 
In a few issues where several issues were sold together by the same issuer at the same time, the net interest 
cost given is the combined net interest cost for all of the issues. 

2 Not available. 


Mr. Spence. Your organization is basically opposed to govern- 
mental loans to municipalities for community facilities, is it not? 

Mr, Catvert. I would have to answer that by saying that we are 
opposed to the program proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Spence. How do you stand on the rest of the things that you 
have mentioned? Weren’t you opposed to all of them? College hous- 
ing and all the loans provided under the housing bill ? 

r. Catverr. Of the programs that are listed in our statement un- 
der the point (3) to the best of my knowledge the only one that we 
have opposed in any degree was the college housing loan program, 
because the interest rate in that program resulted in exactly what 
would result here, and that is that practically all of the college hous- 
ing is now being financed by the Federal Government. 

We did not to the best of my knowledge, oppose any of the other 
programs. 

r. Spence. I notice in your statement a tabulation of interest rates 
paid by municipalities. 

There are three bond issues in my district : Campbell County, Cold 
Spring, and La Grange. All of them were very much over 4 percent. 

There is another town in my district which recently aed bonds. 
They had to sell at par, and the interest rate was 4.76; Carrollton, Ky. 

Why is it some of these cities have to pay these high rates while 
others can obtain lower rates? Can you tell me that ? 

Mr. Catvert. Yes, sir, I will try. 

Might I preface my answer to that by saying that we are preparin 
for publication later this year, a is on fundamentals o 
municipal bonds. One chapter of that book will deal with practical 
suggestions for issuers marketing municipal bonds, how issuers can 
obtain the best bids on their bonds, 

Another chapter will deal with analyzing municipal credit general 
obligations. 
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—— chapter will deal with analyzing municipal credit revenue 
nds. 

Now, to come back to a more direct answer to your question, Mr. 
Chairman, there are many factors that go to make up differences in 
risk involved in the purchase of bonds. 

All bonds that are sold must face the competition in the money 
market of other bonds that are sold. So that when bonds are offered 

an issuer whose credit is suspect, or whose issue involves a greater 
risk than some other issue, the competitive factors demand a higher 
rate of interest on those bonds than on the better credits. 

Now, going directly to the rates to which you have directed our at- 
tion in Kentucky, actually I think your Kentucky credits are going 
very well, because you have nothing there over 4.9. Some of them are 
down as low as 2.7 and 3.1, which seems to compare very favorably, 
when you consider that most of these are long-term bonds, and com- 
paring that with the fact that the Federal Government, in its most 
recent issue of bonds, with only a 10-year maturity, had to pay an 
interest rate of about 4 percent. 

So here you have a gap of less than 1 percent interest between credits 
of small municipalities and that of the Federal Government, which is 
considered the primary credit of this country. 

Mr. Srence. I am talking about a municipality that has to pay 4.9. 

Mr. Catvert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Why do some of them have to pay 4.9 ? 

Mr. Catvert. Because the risk is greater in that particular munici- 
pality than in the one that had a lower interest rate. 

Mr. Spence. Who defines that risk ? 

Mr. Catvert. The money market defines that risk. The investment 
bankers who underwrite on bonds and investors who purchase the 
bonds, analyze very carefully the many factors that go into the risks 
involved, and there are millions of dollars of these bonds offered 
every day. 

It is for that reason that I directed attention to these chapters in our 
book, because one of those, on how the municipality should set up 
its issue, is a list of recommendations of what they can do to improve 
their credit, to lessen the risk, and to get better bids. 

The other chapters that I referred to on analyzing municipal credit 
point to the factors at which investment bankers and investors are 
going to look in determining the risk in buying those bonds. 

Mr. Spence. I might tell you that this bill might be addressed to 
the benefit of those who have to pay this higher rate of interest and 
who cannot get the funds necessary for adequate water supply and 
sewage treatment works unless they do borrow the money. 

If they cannot borrow the money the program to clean up the pol- 
lution in our streams is just a nullity, because as long as some of these 
cities dump their untreated domestic sewage into the rivers, they will 
never be cleaned up. 

Do you think the question of purification of our waters is a national 
problem ? 

Mr. Catvert. Yes, sir; it is undoubtedly a national question, and I 
think that the remedy is clearly twofold. 

One is that there are already numerous existing Federal programs, 
to which we have referred, that are providing funds, and indeed they 
are providing them on a grant rather than on a loan basis. 
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And secondly, we think that the private market can absorb that 
financing without this program. 

Mr. Spence. Are you more favorable to grants than you are to 
loans ? 

Mr. Catvert. No, sir, I am taking no position on the grants, because 
that is not involved here. 

Mr. Spence. You are opposed to grants ? 

Mr. Catvert. I am taking no position one way or the other, sir. 

Mr. Spence. On grants? 

Mr. Catvert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srence. But you are taking a position on loans? 

Mr. Catvert. We are simply testifying today with respect to H.R. 
5944, which is a loan program, and it is our conclusion that there is no 
need for that at the present time. ; : 

Mr. Spence. Well, you are testifying from the basic belief and policy 
of your organization, of course ? 

Mr. Catvert. That is correct. 

Mr. Srence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, municipal bonds are nontaxable, are they not ? 

Mr. Catvert. That is correct, with respect to Federal income tax. 

Mr. Srence. Federal Government bonds are taxable ? 

Mr. Catverr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. That is all. 

Mr. Spence. What is the history of loss on these bonds? Have you 
any statistics on that ? 

Mr. Catvert. I do not have at hand; no, sir. 

Mr. Srence. Could you find any ? 

Mr. Catvert. I doubt if there are any accurate statistics on that. 

Mr. Spence. When the bonds that you have purchased are offered 
for sale, you certainly get some information on the subject ? 

Mr. Catvert. That is correct, but it is certainly very difficult to find 
out when small issues have run into difficulties, because naturally the 
issuers don’t go around publicizing that fact, and frequently, over 
a period of time, they are able to work out those difficulties, so that even 
though there may be a temporary default for a period of months or 
years, they can subsequently work the situation out. 

Mr. Spence. Isn’t it a fact that the loss has been remarkably small. 

Mr. Catvert. I would certainly accept that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Very little loss on any of these bonds, whether they be 
revenue bonds or general obligations; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Catvert. That is true. 

Mr. Spence. Now, isn’t it true, too, that many of the States, by 
reason of the limitations prescribed in the constitution, as to the tax 
rate, as to the indebtedness and expenditures, are unable to issue gen- 
eral obligations, and have to resort to revenue bonds. 

Mr. Catvert. Well, there are two points in the answer to that, Mr. 
Spence. 

First, where there are constitutional or statutory debt limits, which 
preclude additional bonded indebtedness, the proposed program isn’t 
any help to them, because a loan from the Federal Government would 
apply against that constitutional or statutory debt limit, just as would 
bonds sold in the private market. 
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Mr. Srence. It wouldn’t if they issued revenue bonds, because 
the revenue bonds wouldn’t be included in the debt limit. Itis only the 
general obligations that are included in the debt limit, the direct 
obligations of the city. The revenue bonds are not included. 

Mr. Catvert. That is generally true. 

In most States revenue bonds do not apply against the constitutional 
or statutory debt limit. 

Mr. Srence. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Asutey. I have a question or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asuuey. Mr. Calvert, one of the points you made was that the 
private market can handle the financing for the facilities that are 
mentioned or included in this bill. 

Now, we had testimony earlier this week which included the follow- 
ing statement from an article from Fortune magazine, entitled, “The 
Worst Public Works Program,” by Edward Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson said as follows: 

In Alabama, says the Business and Defense Services Administration, the U.S. 
investment in sewer systems is at least $6.9 billion short of what it would be 
and in waterworks, it is short by $4.6 billion of the needs in the next 17 years 
to correct today’s deficiencies, and to provide for the expected surge in pollution 
and for depreciation of existing facilities, the Nation should spend at least $44 
billion on waterworks, sewerage, and sewage-treatment plants. This would mean 
spending $2.6 billion a year, which is about twice the average rate of outlays 
for this purpose since 1946. Of the two problems, water and sewerage, the 
latter is by far the more critical. Says one BDSA official, “I don’t think that the 
municipalities will catch up on sewerage for 40 years.” 

Well, taking those figures, or assuming that those figures have some 
basis for being projected, do you still feel that the private market 
can handle the financing on any such scope as they indicate ¢ 

Mr. Catvert. Yes, sir, very definitely, and if i may, I would like 
to outline about five points that I think are relevant to your question. 

The first is that these estimates are admittedly very general, and 
anyone can make an estimate of the need for a particular facility, but 
the fact of the need is no proof that the facility cannot be financed 
without Federal assistance. 

Secondly, a facility that may be needed by some arbitrary standard 
may not be practical for financing, either by Federal financing or by 
financing from other sources, because there are minimum sizes of 
installation that are practical for various facilities. You can’t just 
say that every small town in America must have a water and sewerage 
system. Admittedly, it may be desirable socially, but there are mini- 
mum sizes of numbers of units served before, from an engineering 
viewpoint it becomes practical to put them in. 

So I think you have to take some of these estimates on that basis, 
on feasibility, with a grain of salt. 

The third point is that you run into the problem that Chairman 
Spence has referred to, of constitutional and statutory debt limits, 
and that is up to the local municipality to adjust those limits if they 
have reached the limit of their indebtedness. 

The fourth point—and I think perhaps this is the most significant— 
is that legal barriers may — the financing of facilities which 
planners think desirable. ile planners may say that a certain 


town needs a water and sewer system, when it is put up to a vote in 
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a town, they don’t want it. They don’t want totake on that burden, 
and a Federal loan program isn’t going to help those people because 
they are not going to vote the bond issue for Federal financing or for 
the private market. 

r. AsHLEY. So what you are saying is, with these barriers, con- 
sidering these barriers, which prevent financing, that the projects can’t 
be financed privately. 

Mr. Catvert. I am sorry, I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Asuiey. Well, it wasn’t very well put. 

Mr. Catvert. May I make one further point, which I think will 
perhaps wrap up what you are saying ? 

Mr. Asuiry. Well, let me just say this. 

Mr. Catvert. All right. 

Mr. Asuiey. What I was trying to say is that your answer seems 
to me to be saying that there are a number of legal and engineering 
barriers that limit the amount of financing that can be done at the 
present time, and you are very frank about these restrictions that exist 
at the present time. If some of the legal and engineering restrictions 
were removed, then the situation, as far as private financing is con- 
cerned, might be different. That clearly is implied by your answer, 
as I get it. 

Mr. Catvert. I did not intend to imply that these various: legal and 
practical barriers are precluding simply private financing. It is my 
point that they are precluding any financing, be it Federal or private, 
for these facilities, and my clincher point here is that I think through- 
out the country municipalities are making a reappraisal of these va- 
rious limiting factors, and if there is one important thing we can agree 
on today, I would like to suggest that it is that we encourage esa 
municipalities to do all they can to straighten out these legal and 
practical difficulties. It is our fear that this program will do just 
the opposite, in that it will create financial irresponsibility. If you 
have one municipality that is doing a good job, that is trying to get 
its laws amended, that has set up a att financial program, as a result, 
they get an attractive interest rate of, let’s say, 3 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Asuiry. Yes, sir. 

‘ Mr. Brown. Do the municipalities and States vote for revenue 
onds? 

Mr. Caxvert. Initially, the legislation is required in any State to 
authorize a statutory or constitutional amendment which will author- 
ize a particular municipality to issue revenue bonds. Even after 
such 

Mr. Brown. Do you know of any municipality or any State that 
votes on revenue bonds? 

Mr. Catverr. Mr. Brown, I am reading from one of the primary 
books on revenue bonds, which I have here in front of me. 

This says that a survey shows that an election is required in 14 of the 
41 States adopting revenue bond statutes, which would mean that in 
those 14 States, even after the authorizing legislation had been 
adopted, that it would still be necessary to have a vote, just as you 
have a referendum on a general obligation bond with respect. to this 
specific issue. It says further that since the survey other States have 
included election requirements in their statutes. 
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Mr. Brown: So it is not required in the other States, then ? 
~ Mr. Catvert. In the other States, of the 41, at the time this survey 
was made, that had revenue bond statutes, it would not be required 
after the adoption of the statute to have a vote, but please note that 
the statute has to be adopted first, and secondly, any person in that 
area that objects to it, and thinks they shouldn’t have that water or 
sewer facility, can file suit to get an injunction. 

Mr. Brown. I know, but people don’t vote for the legislation. 
They don’t vote for the general statute. 

Mr. Catvert. In many cases that is true. But quite an issue is an 
election is whether a given candidate is in favor of or against a pro- 
posed project. 

Mr. Brown. All right. 

Now, give us the names of those States that require votes. 

Mr. Catvert. That is not indicated in this book, sir. This simply 
refers to the study and says that 14 of the 41 require it. 

Mr. Brown. Do you know of any single State yourself that requires 
voting on revenue bonds? 

Mr. Catvert. Do you mean after the authorizing statute has been 
adopted ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cauvert. Offhand, I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Some States may require a referendum, but under the 
constitution of most States revenue bonds can be authorized by the 
legislative body. 

r. Catvert. That is correct. 

Mr. Srence. But in almost all of the States there is a limitation in 
the constitution as to the indebtedness of the municipalities. Revenue 
bonds are not considered as part of that indebtedness. 

Mr. Catvertr. Well, certainly revenue bonds have been used most 
successfully in your State. They have used them there for a wide 
variety of financing, both for schools and water and sewer facilities. 

Mr. Srence. No vote of the people is required for their issuance. 

einen May I complete my answer to Mr. Ashley on this last 
point 

We were there suggesting that where a given municipality has 
adopted a very careful financial program, and has worked hard to 
eliminate legal barriers, public opinion barriers, and obtains a rate of 
3 percent, then compare another municipality which has been very 
careless, their financing has been delayed by litigation, they have a 
very sloppy program of tax collecting, their collection record is 
poor, and as a result, in the market they would have to pay 4 percent. 

If a loan program such as is proposed in H.R. 5944 is adopted, 
what you do in effect is to encourage financial irresponsibility, be- 
cause there is no longer a particular incentive for the municipality that 
is doing a good job todo that. Either one of them can get, under the 
Federal program, a rate lower than what they have been paying, 
regardless of what their financial policies are. 

Mr. Asuiey. Well, I have got to admit that there doesn’t appear 
to be anything in the bill at the present time which would differenti- 
ate beteween cities that are able to get private financing, and those 
who for one reason or another are not able to. 

I think that perhaps this is a weakness in the bill. 
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I haven’t heard any testimony that would contradict what you say 
about the cities that are listed in your appendixes would quite natu- 
rally take advantage of the Federal program at an interest rate of 27, 
rather than pay the cost that is indicated in your testimony. 

I wonder one thing, with respect to your earlier testimony : 

In order to get financing, do cities ever have to pledge credit other 
than the revenue to be derived from the particular facility ¢ 

Mr. Catvert. Oh, yes, sir. There is frequently what is called a 
double-barreled obligation in the trade, which means that it is secured 
primarily by a pledge of revenues from the specific facility, but sec- 
ondarily by a pledge of general revenue. 

Mr. Asutry. Well, this would certainly tend to discourage financing, 
it would seem to me, particularly in small towns, which have to pledge 
the revenue and also part of their general obligation. 

Mr. Catverr. Well, please understand, I am not saying that is re- 
quired. I am saying that that is done in some cases, because it adds 
to the security of the bond, and where there is a so-called double- 
barreled bond, they would ordinarily get a much better interest rate 
than if there was only the pledge of revenues from the particular 
facility. 

The additional security by the secondary pledge of general revenues 
would lessen the risk on the obligation and get them a much more 
attractive rate. 

Mr. Asuuery. It is required by the investment house in order to 
vote the issue? 

Mr. Catvert. No, ordinarily, where an issue is put up to compulsory 
competitive bidding for sale, the municipality sets its own terms and 
puts it up for bids. In many cases they will employ a so-called 
financial adviser who will advise them as to how they can set it up 
to get the best bid. 

Mr. Spence. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Asuury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srence. If it was a direct obligation involved, it would require 
a vote ofthe people. It would in Kentucky. 

Mr. Catverr. That is ordinarily true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. So there would be no great benefit in that. 
A vote of the people would be absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Asutry. That is part of what I am getting at. I think that 
there are probably a lot of cities and small towns that consult with 
financial people, and are told, during this consultation, that consider- 
ing their position they would have to do more than pledge the revenue 
from the facility; they would have to pledge further credit, and that 
in all likelihood this sufficiently discourages the municipality so that 
it never does get to the actual offering stage. 

So that the figures which you present—and I don’t blame you for 
a minute for presenting them, as a matter of fact, I think your tes- 
timony is tremendously effective—but I am not entirely sure that 
it reflects anything that this committee should be interested in with 
respect to the subject before us. 

Mr. Catverr. Mr. Ashley, I think the easy answer to the po:sibility 
that you suggest is that these municipalities, if there are a few who 
are advised that they would have to pay a higher rate in the private 
market, have a direct avenue to the existing community facilities 
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program, where they can get their money at the rates presently in 
effect under that program. As we pointed out, they are not being 
swamped with applications for Federal loans under the present pre- 
gram because over a period in excess of 3 years, they have committed 
only $58 million out of a hundred million dollars authorized. 

Mr. Asuury. But of course the interest rates available under the 
program you are referring to couldn’t be described as a giveaway, 
could they? I mean they are 4% percent, 4% percent. They are 
pretty staggering for a small community. 

Mr. Catvert. I think we would agree that they should not be on 
terms that were a giveaway, and I think probably that is the object 
of the level at which they are set, to put them at a realistic level in 
view of the present market. 

As you point out, at present they are 414 percent for general obli- 
gation, 4% percent for revenue bonds, in both cases for 30-year 
maturities, and I believe that they adjust the rate up or down one- 
eighth of 1 percent for each 5 years longer or shorter maturity. 

Again, it seems to me that that is a fairly realistic yardstick com- 
pared with 4 percent paid recently by the Federal Government for 
10-year bonds. 

Mr. Asuuiry. Well, maybe we want to subsidize, though. Maybe 
we think it is important enought to clean up the extremities that it 
is a social decision and we are willing to go ahead and subsidize. 

The comparative rate that interests me is the net cost that you 
mentioned in your testimony. I have been looking through them, 
and most of them are 3.5, 3.6, around there, as against 47%. And it 
just freezes out those communities that are required to pay anythin 
of that sort. They are not going to finance on that basis. I think 
it is prohibitive. 

I want to say to Mr. Calvert that he has presented a very fine 
statement. It is certainly provocative, and I commend him Yor it. 

Mr. Spence. Are there any further questions of this witness? If 
not, Mr. Calvert, you may stand aside. 

Mr. Catvert. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the courtesy of you and 
the other gentleman of the committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. Our next witness is Dr. Lutz, representing the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Dr. Lutz, you may read your statement or proceed as you wish, and 
subject yourself to interrogation later. 

Dr. Lurz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HARLEY L. LUTZ, CONSULTANT IN GOVERNMENT 
FINANCE TO THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE DIVISION, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Dr. Lutz. My name is Harley L. Lutz. I am professor emeritus 
of public finance, Princeton University. Iam appearing in my capac- 
ity as consultant in government finance to the Government Finance 


Division of the National Association of Manufacturers. This organ- 
ization is a voluntary association of some 20,000 business enterprises 
which produce about three-quarters of the Nation’s manufactured 
goods. Over 83 percent of these business enterpirses employ less than 
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500 persons and thus fall within a commonly accepted definition of 
small business concerns. Our association is vitally interested in pro- 
moting sound economic and governmental principles without regard 
to —— political consideration. 
’e are opposed to H.R. 5944 on two general grounds: First, the 
kind of governmental policy illustrated by the bill conflicts with the 
rinciples which should govern the role and functions of the Federal 
overnment in its relations and dealings with the States and with the 
people.* 


1. From principles of “Bring Government Back Home” 


In a country which seeks to retain free, porulae government, service 
responsibilities should be performed by the smallest units competent 
to handle the several public services satisfactorily and economically. 

The areas of national interest and concern in which only the Federal 
Government can adequately serve the national good must be distin- 
guished from other areas in which State, or State-local, action con- 
stitute as good, or a better way of promoting the national interest. 

2. Grants-in-aid 

Federal collaboration in State and local responsibilities or programs 
should be confined to leadership through research and advice. It 
should not extend to initiation or subsidy of, nor to other financial 
participation in, the functions of those jurisdictions. 

The fiscal position of the States, their local subdivisions, municipal- 
ities, intermunicipal or interstate agencies should not be supported by 
direct Federal paymentstothem. Use of grants-in-aid by the Federal 
Government should be terminated with all practical promptness. 
Where immediate termination is impracticable, termination should be 
carried out by formulas appropriate to the terms of particular grants. 


3. Federal lending operations 


The lending of its funds or credit should not be a normal function 
of the Federal Government in the domestic economy. 

Second, various provisions of the bill illustrate the bad devices and 
mechanisms which tend to get into bills intended as props for the 
people and the economy. 


H.R, 5944 EMBODIES AN UNSOUND CONCEPTION OF FEDERAL FUNCTIONS 


1. This bill provides for the loan of Federal funds or their invest- 
ment in municipal debt obligations. The fact is that the Federal 
Government has no funds of its own to lend, invest, or give away. 
All of this money must first be taken from the people through taxes 
or Federal borrowing. The grant and loan systems have created the 
illusion among the people and many of their state local officials that 
Federal money is free money, that it does not. cost. anybody anything. 

The fact is, further, that when the Government lends or gives 
away money that it has first taken from the people in taxes, there is 
no net increase of available funds, but only a transfer from the citi- 
zens to the Government. Less income is left at home with the people, 


1The general subject of the role and functions of the Federal Government has been a 
Matter of study and concern for the NAM over many years. Out of this active interest 
have been developed various policy positions which are germane to the issue presented 
by H.R. 5944. Pertinent extracts from these positions are given here. 
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for them to use in doing the things that may need to be done there, 
and very often would be done better there, either by State or local gov- 
ernments or by private investors. 

If the money to supplied by the Government is to be first obtained 
by Treasury borrowing, and this is inevitable under a condition of 
Federal budget deficits, the source of such funds will be the banking 
system. Bank-financed Federal deficits add to the money supply 
and thus become a factor in the kind of inflation which arises from 
this cause. It is ironical, to say the least, that while one committee 
of the House is considering a bill to amend the Employment Act to 
include price stability among its objectives, a score of other committees 
of the Congress should be considering bills to enlarge the deficit by in- 
creased spending and thereby to create a situation of inflationary 
price instability. 

Further, the grant and loan system often tends to impede rather 
than promote the very developments sought to be advanced by such 
Federal programs. The prospects of “free” Federal money tempt 
local officials in some cases to delay projects until the details of such 
assistance, including the necessary formalities of Federal sharing, 
are worked out, or to spend more than would be warranted in order 
to get the maximum possible Federal participation. When the cost 
of one project is increased in this way, other projects must be cur- 
tailed or delayed. Because of the above and other influences of the 
grant and loan system, the net result is to deprive State and local 
officials of the initiative in managing their part of the public business 
which is both their right and their responsibility. 

2. Viewed realistically, the States and their local units are in 
relatively better financial shape than the Federal Government. Some 
States have current budget difficulties, but there is a substantial list 
of States in which careful budgeting and avoidance of tax increases 
are being reported. Indeed, it could almost be said that if the States 
need help, the Federal Government needs it even more. In 1957 the 
combined State-local debt was $53.2 billion, and it may be near $60 
billion at present. The Federal debt is in excess of $285 billion. In 
1958 the estimated per capita Federal expenditure was $493, while 
the combined State and local per capita was $276. In that year the 
per capita gross Federal debt was $1,622, as against a State and local 
per capita of $330. The Treasury has a tremendous task of debt 
management in the months and years ahead. Large amounts of 
maturing debt must be refinanced and the justifiable concern of in- 
vestors regarding the long-range prospects of dollar and price stability 
is likely to compel greater resort to the banking system for this re- 
funding. The additional strain upon the Treasury that would be 
imposed by the amount of public debt increase provided for in H.R. 
5944 ($1 billion) will compel even greater resort to bank financing 
and present a still greater threat of inflationary erosion of the dollar. 
In view of the steady and substantial progress being made by the 
States and their local units in the provision of “community facili- 
ties,” the emphasis should be on prevention of further debt increase 
rather than on measures to expand the debt and keep the inflation 
fires burning. 

3. H.R. 5944 would authorize the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to obtain $1 billion from the Treasury 
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for the purpose of making loans and investments for the construction 
of specified “community facilities.” It is economically indefensible 
for the Federal Government to engage in business activities in com- 
petition with its own taxpaying citizens. This general proposition 
applies across the board. Its particular application in the case of 
H.R. 5944 is that the Administrator would be engaged in competition 
with the private business of investment banking, the function of which 
is to act. as the middleman between investors on one hand and public 
and private borrowers, on the other. It is quite inconsistent with the 
principles of the private enterprise system to impose excessive taxation 
on the income from private enterprise to support Government and at 
the same time to utilize the power, prestige, and privilege of the 
Government to undercut the earnings opportunities out of which taxes 
must be paid. 

4. The existence of a need for some kind of government service 
is not evidence that Federal action is required. The Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations pointed out that under present judicial 
interpretations of the Constitution, especially of the spending power 
and the commerce clause, the boundaries of possible national action 
and more and more subject to determination by legislative action.’ 
It added, however, that the National Government need not do every- 
thing that it can do. The purpose of all government is to promote 
the general welfare. There is no Federal monopoly of this respon- 
sibility. In an NAM publication issued in April 1957, this point was 
stated as follows: * 

The fact that the Nation has an interest in the education of its children, 
the housing of its families, their health, diet, and material comfort, the con- 
structive use of leisure time, and their cultural, moral, and spiritual advance- 
ment, is no warrant for the assumption that government at any level should 
provide all of these things. The Nation’s interest is certainly no mandate for 
action by the National Government. 

These propositions are applicable to the objectives of H.R. 5944, 
which would extend very materially the scope of Federal funds to be 

rovided in aid of the construction or acquisition of community 
acilities, a term which is defined in the bill to mean: 
works for the storage, treatment, purification, or distribution of water; sewage, 
sewage treatment, and sewer facilities; and public hospitals and public nursing 
homes. 

5. In H.R. 5944 and in various other bills under consideration in 

the Congress, there appears the doctrine that more government spend- 
is the way to achieve economic growth. H.R. 5944 contains the 
weal 

The Congress finds that the immediate construction of these essential com- 
munity facilities would enhance the health and welfare of the people of the 
United States and would produce unemployment and stimulate business activity. 

We challenge the view that more government spending will pro- 
mote economic growth. Our latest criticism of this contention is 
found in a report of NAM’s Government Economy Committee, en- 
titled “Government Growth Versus Economic Growth,” published 
in March 1959. Copies of this report will be supplied to the com- 
mittee for its files. The thesis of this study is that large, steadily 


2 Report of the Commission on re Bee it Relations, p. 59. 
3“Main Street Versus Washington, D.C.,” Ets 
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rising Federal budgets build Big Government at the expense of 
growth in the economy. ‘The Committee for Economic Development 
takes a similar position. Ina study released by that organization in 
April 1959, entitled “The Budget and Economic Growth,” the follow- 
ing passages occur : 

Although our knowledge about the forces that promote growth is 
at a rudimentary stage, we do know that many of the activities per- 
formed by the Federal Government have very little to do with 
growth * * * (p. 16). 

Even if a particular governmental activity is necessary for growth, 
it is not obvious that this activity should be performed or financed by 
the Federal Government. Most of the governmental services re- 

uired in our dynamic, growing economy are actually provided by 
the States and local governments. Education, waste disposal, con- 
struction and operation of water facilities, police and fire protection, 
and other direct governmental services have historically been State- 
local functions, because the needs for these services vary greatly 
throughout the country and can best be judged by officials who are 
most familiar with these needs. It is true that the States and local 
governments are now encountering financial difficulties in providing 
such services. But to some extent at least, these difficulties are trace- 
able to the fact that the taxes levied by the Federal Government are 
extremely high (p. 19). 

It is doubtless true, as the CED says, that everything is not yet 
oo about the forces that promote growth, but we do know this 
much: 

(a) That more Government spending promotes the growth of 
Government at the expense of economic growth; and 

(2) That increased growth requires more production which, in 
turn, depends on more capital. This is demonstrated by the 
worldwide demand for capital, from Western Europe to the 
backward nations of Africa and Asia. It is a true as it is in 
India that increased production at a rate that will mean a 
stepped-up economic growth depends on more output, and that 
this, in turn, requires more saving and capital formation. In 
order to make possible more saving and more capital formation, 
Federal spending should be reduced and a program of tax rate 
reform should be promptly introduced. 


FEDERAL AID NOT NEEDED TO PROVIDE COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Water and sewer facilities 

The available evidence with respect to the construction of water 
and sewer facilities indicates that local communities are moving 
ahead rapidly to provide both where, and as, they are needed. The 
expenditures for new construction for water and sewer purposes since 
1950 are given in table 1. 
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TABLE 1.—Value of new public construction of sewer and water facilities 








[Millions] 

Year Sewer Water Total Year Sewer Water Total , 
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Sources: Years 1950 through 1956, ‘‘Statistical Abstract of the United States,” p. 754; year 1957, id., 1958, 
p. 748. Detail for sewer and water not separated for 1957, 


There is no indication, from the available census data, whether 
this steadily rising total of expenditure for sewer and water facilities 
has gone for new installations in the mushrooming suburban develop- 
ments, or for extensions of existing systems. No doubt it is a mixture 
of both. The significant fact is that the total annual expenditure for 
these facilities had doubled in the short period of 8 years, and that 
it must now be around $1.5 billion a year, on the basis of the trend 
shown in the table. This growth indicates that both the citizens and 
their local officials are awake to the importance of water and sewer 
facilities for the health and comfort of the — 

A publication of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, entitled “Statistical Summary of Sewage Works in the United 
States”, dated 1958, reports that in 1957 there were 11,131 sewered 
communities, serving a population of 98.4 million. The estimated 
population figures might be interpreted to mean that some 72 million 
persons are in dire need of sewer facilities. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The test of community need for a sewer system is 
density of land occupation. The sewering of farms would be obvi- 
ously ridiculous. New towns, like Levittown, and other closely built 
suburban developments need sewers, but many new suburban projects 
have one residence, or less, per acre. Sewering becomes very expensive 
with low densities of this sort. 

There is no evidence to support the declaration of policy in H.R. 
5944 which states: 

The Congress finds that in many instances municipalities or other political 
subdivisions of States, which seek to provide essential community facilities, are 
unable to raise the necessary funds at a reasonable cost. 

On the contrary, the data presented in table 1 reveal that funds 
for the construction of sewer and water facilities were being raised 
at a rate of more than a billion dollars a year from 1955 on and that 
the present total must be around $1.5 billion. Another publication of 
the Census Bureau summarizing State and local indebtedness in 1957 
reported a cumulative total debt for sewer systems of $3.4 billion. This 
would indicate that a substantial part of sewer costs is being paid 
currently, the main source being, probably, special assessments against 
the properties benefited by the improvement. The special assessment 
is a customary and widely used financing technique to defray the 
cost of municipal improvements such as paving, sidewalks, storm 
and sanitary sewers, and the like. In the long run, this method of 
financing is less expensive than borrowing, and it involves no question 
of ability to obtain funds from outside. 

The plan to provide Federal aid to the communities which have not 
yet installed water and sewer systems would be a discrimination 
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against the citizens of the thousands of other communities which have 
proceeded, on their own initiative and with their own money, to equip 
themselves with these facilities. This arises because the bill provides 
that the Administrator may obtain funds from the Treasury at not 
more than one-quarter of 1 percent above the “average annual interest 
rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the United States then 
forming part of the public debt.” The loans made by the Administra- 
tor and the municipal obligations purchased by him shall have a ma- 
turity not longer than 40 years. 

The total public debt includes obligations with maturities ranging 
from 90 days to some 35 years. The average rate of interest on the 
total debt does not accurately measure the cost to the Treasury of 30- 
40-year bonds because this average is materially reduced by the low 
rates on Treasury bills and certificates. The localities with which 
the Administrator would be doing business under H.R. 5944 would 
be getting long-term money at a cost well below what the Treasury 
would have to pay in order to get long-term funds for the Adminis- 
trator to use. The citizens of the communities that do not need 
financial help from the Treasury would carry the cost of this subsidy. 


Hospitals and nursing homes 


The nursing homes to be included in the term “community facilities,” 
as defined in H.R. 5944, are those which are operated in connection 
with a hospital or in which nursing care and medical services are 
performed under the general direction of persons licensed to practice 
medicine or surgery in the State. The bill does not assign a definite 
proportion of the billion dollars that the Administrator would be au- 
thorized to obtain from the Treasury to any of the categories of 
community facilities to be financed. 

For a decade the Federal Government has been making grants for 
hospital construction and the total from 1948 through 1958 is $801 
million. The results of these matching grants, in which the Federal 
share has ranged from one-third to two-thirds, are described in the 
budget for 1960 as follows. 


As of November 30, 1958, a total of 4,253 construction projects has been ap- 
proved, of which 2,801 were completed and in operation, 1,168 under construction, 
and 284 in preconstruction stages. Upon completion, these projects will provide 
182,650 hospital beds and 1,127 public health and other medical facilities. Of the 
approved projects, 65 percent were for general hospitals, 3 percent for mental 
hospitals, 2 percent for tuberculosis hospitals, 3 percent for chonic disease hos- 
pitals, 3 percent for nursing homes, 16 percent for public health centers, 5 percent 
for diagnostic centers, 2 percent for rehabilitation centers, and 1 percent for State 
health laboratories (p. 614). 


Commenting on the public health programs in the budget message, 
the President said : 


Another large component of the health programs consists of construction of 
hospitals and waste treatment works through grants, and of health research 
facilities through grants and direct financing. Expenditures in the fiscal year 
1960 for these programs are estimated at $186 million, which is $8 million more 
than in the previous peak year 1959. Proposed new obligational authority has 
been reduced in a manner consistent with the policy outlined earlier in this 
message relative to public works. For hospital construction, the Congress pro- 
vided a sharply increased 1959 appropriation for antirecession purposes, a sizable 
portion of which will be available for obligation in 1960 (p. M69). 
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The amounts of State and local expenditure for new hospital con- 
struction, and the Federal grants for this purpose, are brought together 
in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Earpenditures for new hospital construction by State and local 
governments and from Federal grants 











{Millions} 
State and Federal 
Year local ex- grants 
penditure 
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Sources: State and local figures, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1958, p. 748. Federal grants, 
annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The table headings in the BLS monthly publication Construction 
Review, convey the impression that the figures reported as expendi- 
tures by States and local units represent their own funds, although 
this is not clear. ‘There is no correlation between the changes of the 
Federal grants and of the State-local totals. Other factors than the 
grants have evidently been important in determining the rate of State 
and local expenditure. In any event, the State and local officials have 
evidently been active in providing hospital facilities, for the amounts 
expended from their own sources—assuming that the grants are in- 
cluded in the total—have been well over $200 million in every year 
since 1950 except one. The conclusion here, like that in other cases 
of grants, is that if Federal money is available, less aggregate effort 
will be made locally, and the grants become a substitute for what 
would otherwise have been provided at home. 

According to the budget data quoted above, a total of 4,253 hospital 
construction projects have been approved under the Federal grant 
program. There are about 3,000 counties in the United States. The 
formula for distribution of the Federal grants takes into account 
population and per capita income. The approved projects would 
allow one hospital for each county, with 1,253 projects left over for 
allocation among the more populous counties. There is no case, on 
the basis of this evidence, to support the kind of “crash” program for 
additional hospital construction involved in H.R. 5944. 


UNSOUND STRUCTURAL DEVICES AND MECHANISMS 


The remainder of this statement will deal with some features of 
H.R. 5944 which we regard as unsound from the structural stand- 
point. In referring to these defects, it is not intended to imply that 
the purposes of the bill could be approved, even if corrections were 
made to remove the features which we consider objectionable. 
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Some of the criticisms against the content of the bill have been 
mentioned above. In addition, the following matters may be cited: 

1. The declaration of policy contains the following : 

The Congress finds that in many instances municipalities of other political 
subdivisions of States, which seek to provide essential community facilities, are 
unable to raise the necessary funds at a reasonable cost. 

Parenthetically, I might add that the evidence presented by the 
preceding witness completely disposes of that contention, in my view. 

Proceeding: The bill contains no definition of reasonable cost and 
therefore provides no objective guide as to when the Administrator 
might intervene. In view of the subsidy involved in using the aver- 
age interest rate on the total public debt as the measure of the cost of 
Treasury funds advanced to the Administrator, almost any offer from 
private investors for the obligations of a municipality would be re- 
garded as an unreasonable cost. 

2. The bill provides (sec. 202(b) (1) ) that— 


all securities and obligations purchased and all loans made under this section 
shall be of such sound value or so secured as reasonably to assure retirement 
or repayment. 


But loans and debt obligations conforming to these standards are 
exactly the kind of municipal paper that private investors are willing 
to buy. The bill could hardly do less than provide that there must 
be proper security for Government loans, but in doing so it cuts the 
ground from under the case for making Government loans, since pri- 
vate investors will make them where the security is deemed adequate. 

3. Purchase by the Treasury of the notes or other obligations of 
the Administrator is to be handled as a public debt transaction. 
This form of money transaction is highly objectionable as a means 
of getting money out of the Treasury, for the reason that it bypasses 
the regular appropriation process and eliminates both the scrutiny to 
which all spending proposals should be subjected and the control by 
Congress over the purposes for which funds are to be used. The pub- 
lic debt transaction is a direct pipeline into the Treasury. 

4. Section 203(b) provides that funds borrowed from the Treasury 
under this section, together with repayments of amounts extended 
under this section and— 
financial assitance extended or committed for before enactment of the Com- 


munity Facilities Act of 1959 (H.R. 5944) shall constitute a revolving fund to 
be used for the Administrator for the purposes of this title. 


The revolving fund is another objectionable bypass of the appropri- 
ation process. It removes the agency concerned from the regular, 
periodic review of its operations whereby the case for continuance is 
annually reviewed. In the present case it would put the Adminis- 
trator in business indefinitely with no congressional supervision. 
The foregoing discussion may be summarized briefly. 
1. The program in H.R. 5944 violates sound governmental princi- 
ples in that it— 
(a) Authorizees competition by the Government against its 
taxpaying citizens; 
(6) Authorizes Federal invasion of a service area traditionally 
belonging to local government ; 
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(c) Restricts the initiative and responsibility of State and local 
officials ; 

(d) Obliges the Treasury to borrow heavily and thus add to 
inflationary forces; 

(e) Perpetuates the illusion that Federal money is “free” 
money. 

2. Such legislation would not contribute to sound economic growth. 
It would promote growth of Government at the expense of growth of 
the economy. 

3. There is no need for programs of this type because steady prog- 
ress, at a substantial rate, is being made in the construction of com- 
munity facilities. 

4. Programs of this sort tend to substitute public funds for private 
funds, without adding to the total that would be spent. 

5. The bill would bypass congressional review through the appro- 
priation process and put the Administrator in business indefinitely 
with a revolving fund. 

6. The bill would discriminate against the millions of citizens who 
have paid for their own community facilities by requiring them to 
subsidize the interest differential on funds to be supplied by the 
Treasury. 

7. The bill cuts the ground from under its own case by requiring 
that loans made and obligations purchased “shall be of such sound 
value or so secured as reasonably to assure retirement or repayment.” 
Any community able to meet this test does not need Federal money, for 
private investors will stand ready to provide it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Dr. Lutz, your organization is opposed to loans by the 
Government to local subdivisions ? 

Dr. Lurz. That is right. 

Mr. Spence. For any purpose? 

Dr. Lurz. That is right. 

On page 2, we have quoted from a policy position on Federal lend- 
ing operations. 

Mr. Spence. You are opposed to all of them ? 

Dr. Lurz. That is right. [Reading :] 

The lending of its funds or credit should not be a normal function of the 
Federal Government in the domestic economy. 

Mr. Srence. Are you opposed to all grants ? 

Dr. Lutz. In various publications, we have been. We have not 
appeared in testimony on all legislation, as far as I know. 

Mr. Srence. So notwithstanding the purposes for the general good, 
for the general welfare, for the health of the people, for control of 
pollution, your organization is opposed to lending for that purpose or 
any other purpose to local municipalities, is it not? 

Dr. Lutz. I think I quoted here, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Seence. Well, that is what you said, isn’t it? 

Dr. Lurz. That is right. We are opposed to the use of Federal 
credit to support the people or the economy. That is right. 

Mr. Spence. Can you cite any instance where you would not be 
opposed to a loan or grant? 

Dr. Lutz. We haven’t been able to find any, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Spence. That is right. That is what I thought. That is all. 

Are there further questions ? 

If not, we thank you for your views, Dr. Lutz. 

Dr. Lurz. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Srence. Iam sure they will be considered. 

Our next witness is Mr. Albert Whitehouse. He is the director of 
the Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Whitehouse is my good friend, and I recommend him to you. 
He is an able spokesman for the great organization he represents, 
and he is a good citizen, and he lives in my district, which I think 
is a very happy situation for him, and I am sure it is for me. I am 
glad to have him there. 

Mr. Whitehouse, you may proceed as you please. Anything you 
desire to introduce with reference to your statement will be included, 
without objection. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT WHITEHOUSE, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL 
UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO, ACCOMPANIED BY EVERETT 
KASSALOW, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Wurrenovse. Thank you, Brent. 

My name is Albert Whitehouse. I am director of the industrial 
union department, AFL-CIO, and I am appearing here on its behalf. 

The industrial union department is an autonomous national organi- 
zation within the AFL-CIO structure. It has 69 affiliated unions with 
an industrial worker membership of more than 6 million. It repre- 
sents the interests of industrial workers both within the AFL-CIO and 
before the national community. 

I very much appreciate this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to state the views of industrial labor on the community facili- 
ties bill which is now before your committee. 

A year ago, your committee had before it a community facilities 
bill authorizing some $2 billion in long-term loans at low interest 
_ to communities for facilities necessary to the public health and 
welfare. 

This year the amount of the bill has been cut down to $1 billion 
and the term “community facilities” has been defined in a more nar- 
row fashion. I am sorry to see this, but I still feel that the bill as it 
now reads represents an important step forward in meeting some of 
the Nation’s most pressing needs. 

Last year, the Nation was in the depths of a recession and the com- 
munity facilities bill of 1958 was offered, in part, as an antirecession 
and job-making measure. I might point out that while the recession 
has officially faded, its effects linger and are exceedingly serious. 

Last year, industrial production was down to 126 on the Federal 
Reserve Board index. Production has now jumped to 147, one point 
above the prerecession peak. 

But this recovery isn’t peaches and cream. Last year at this time 
there were some 5.1 million unemployed. As you well know, unem- 
ployment is still 4.4 million despite the official platitudes of the Com- 
merce Department and the administration itself. The bluebirds may, 
indeed, be back but the spring sunshine offers little help to tens of 


thousands of persons displaced from gainful work. 
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I am a member of the United Steelworkers of America and I am 
also director of district 25 of that union. In my industry, between 
150,000 and 200,000 members are still without jobs although produc- 
tion has returned to about 93 percent of current capacity, w aah means 
that tonnage being poured is at an alltime hecall 

This record tonnage in the steel industry is artificial. It is induced 
largely by strike talk that the industry appears to be fostering. As we 
sit here, today, the experts are predicting a third quarter dip in the 
economy and all of us know why. 

I do not come here, however, to argue the merits of the current 
recovery. Suffice, I think, to point out that the Nation still has a huge 
reserve of manpower and a real unemployment problem. A drop of 
poe Ag 000 in joblessness in the face of the record production spells 
trouble 

It is time to plan to put the jobless back to work. Part of our 
planning ought to be to meet the needs of our communities and their 
burgeoning ¢ populati ion. 

Meeting» the needs of our communities also goes right to the heart 
of the very economic future of the United States. We've heard a 
great deal of talk from all quarters, recently, about the challenge of 
Sov iet economic competition. 

I won’t try to pass judgment on the precise figures cited by Allen 
Dulles or in the Rockefeller report, on how we've got to pick up our 
economic growth rate. 

I do know that it will be difficult if not impossible forthe American 
economy to meet this challenge if our basic underpinning, our public 
facilities, water, sewage, roads, and other community facilities can’t 
bear the load of new industry and expanded population. 

As a result of the great depression and the great World War II, 
we’ve deferred modernizing and expanding these facilities to the point 
where our very economic health may be jeopardized. 

The President’s adviser on public works has noted that in the past 
19 years, while total national production was expanding nearly 400 
percent, and new capital outlays by business (for plant and equip- 
ment) went up 640 percent, civil public works went up only 258 
percent. 

You don’t have to be an expert to realize that you can’t go on for- 
ever increasing plant and equipment outlays at better than twice the 

rate of your basic community cutlays. 

This imbalance will begin to choke the very economic development 
we need to meet the demands of our exploding population as well as 
our basic national security. 


This bill is a vital necessity if America is to regain and improve 
her basic economic posture. 


One of the critical areas for which this bill provides aid is that of 
water and sewage facilities. 

Industrial workers have a tremendous stake in the community fa- 
cilities bill. Good water supply and good sewage disposal. means 
growth for industry. Pollution and bad water mean deterioration 
and decay. 

Obviously, anything that will create the basic facilities that our 
communities must have for new economic and physical health is in 
our interest and that of all the people. 
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To show you how chronic and widely recognized this water and 
sewage facilities problem is, I call to your attention a report sub- 
mitted over 5 years ago by President Eisenhower. At that time the 
President and his Council of Economic Advisers estimated that to 
eliminate the backlog of needed water and sewage facilities and to 
provide for current population growth, the Nation required an annual 
outlay of $3 billion. (See the Economic Report of the President, 
January 1954, p. 105.) 

Yet in 1958 outlays for water and sewage facilities only totaled $1.8 
billion (and construction prices are up since 1954, so that the annual 
need must now exceed $3 billion). The gap between what we need, and 
what we’re doing is widening every year. 

Organized labor has appeared time and again before the committees 
of Congress to urge an expended program of water conservation and 
purification. Yet, small progress has been made in this direction. 

Here, in the Nation’s Capital, we have a crying disgrace in the 
smelly Potomac. This once lovely river now is little more than an 
open sewer, almost unfit even for boating. It is criminal that the 
million and a half residence of the District of Columbia area have no 
fit natural swimming place when the city borders on one of America’s 
great riverways. 

The Potomac is but a case in point. All over the Nation, raw sewage 
and industrial wastes despoil our wonderful heritage of fine water- 
ways, streams and lakes. It is time to begin to clean up our rivers and 
to restore ovr sources of water. The community facilities bill, if 
adopted, will at least be a beginning. 

Manufacturing and agriculture account for 90 percent of today’s 
water usage. Industry alone uses 110 billion gallons daily, almost 50 
percent more than in 1952. 

Conservative estimates have it that by 1975, industry will need 275 
billion gallons of good water daily. We had better begin to do some- 
thing about this now. One of the things that obviously can be done 
is to step up our water supply and sewage treatment programs. 

I don’t intend to bore anybody with details but I hardly think that 
it’s a secret that our water tables are falling at an alarming rate. 
A decade or two hence, the biggest problem before the Nation may well 
be water for drinking and other personal use, as well as for industry 
and agriculture. 

I predict that unless we act now, it will be the big businessmen of 
this country who will come, hat in hand, to Congress 10 years from 
now. I predict that unless adequate facilities are built today, tomorrow 
will be a day of rue as well as of reckoning. 

If we are branded today as spenders because we advocate action 
before it is too late, imagine what tomorrow’s businessmen will sound 
like when they find that the national well has run dry and that their 
communities lack adequate water supply. The prospect is, indeed, 
one of grim irony. 

Nothing could be more pennywise than to refuse to aid our com- 
munities while time still permits realistic action. Unless we act, 
tomorrow’s larger population may prove to be too much for the 
Nation’s carrying capacity. 

I am sure that America can have ever increasing iiving standards 
for an increasing population, but I don’t think it will come if we just 
let things take care of themselves. 
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Let those who worry about the debt they allege we are piling upon 
unborn generations worry just half as much about the physical and 
economic well-being of those same children and»grandchildren. A 
nation faced with water famine and massive pollution would be hard 
put to survive. 

My good friend, Congressman Spence, the able chairman of your 
committee, pointed out, when he introduced this year’s Community 
Facilities Bill, that the “evidence indicates that we are falling woe- 
fully behind in providing the water supply and sewage disposal sys- 
tems which are vital to protecting the health of our people.” 

I could not agree more wholeheartedly, and I think the Congressman 
deserves the thanks of the whole Nation for his position on this sub- 
ject. As he noted, the Commerce Department has estimated that the 
investment in municipal sewage systems is deficient by $7 billion. 

This, it might be pointed out, is the administration’s Commerce De- 
partment. Certainly, then, the administration ought to welcome the 
Spence bill. 

In the face of today’s population explosion, the dangers inherent in 
this situation are as pressing as those of the H-bomb. Our popula- 
tion already is straining to the limit those community facilities that 
make our civilization possible. 

America’s rivers respect no State lines. Sewage deposited in a 
river in one State often affects the water supply of citizens in another. 
The Delaware River is water supply to New York City and to cities in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Water supply and sewage disposal 
are problems for the Nation at large, as well as for the cities and 
States. 

The 1959 community facilities bill specifically defines community 
facilities to mean: 
works for the storage, treatment, purification, or distribution of water, sewage, 
sewage treatment and sewer facilities. 

The amount of money involved in H.R. 5944 is not large. None- 
theless, it will stimulate projects far beyond the amount of the loans 
involved. Although there will still be a problem if the bill becomes 
law, it will be of less serious proportions 5 years from today than 
would otherwise be the case. 

I am pleased to note that H.R. 5944 still defines as community 
facilities within the scope of the act, public hospitals and public nurs- 
ing homes, and that nonprofit hospitals are also included within its 
definition. 

The Public Health Service estimated a year ago that there was then 
a shortage of 400,000 beds in mental hospitals alone. It estimated 
that other hospitals were short 300,000 beds. It found that the need 
for hospital beds is currently growing at the rate of 30,000 annually. 
It found that of 2,634 hospitals reporting in a survey, 435—1 in 6— 
were over a half century old. It found that of the 1,303 hospitals 
reporting that they required no renovation, 401 answered that their 
buildings were too old or obsolete to warrant the costs of moderniza- 
tion. 

In America today, 2 percent of hospital facilities grow obsolete 
each year although the buildings and facilities largely remain in use 
because no replacements are available. This means that 9,500 hospital 
beds ought to be replaced annually. 
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In his Economic Repert 5 years ago, President Eisenhower stated 
that to meet “the standards set up under” the general hospital act 
“and meet the backlog of hospital needs in the next 10 years, it would 
be necessary to spend more than $1.5 billion a year.” Outlays today 
are running at less than one-third of that figure. 

Behind these, and similar statistics, there is a tale of woe, human 
misery, neglect and of despair. It is a story that ought to make even 
the hardest hear? inelt with compassion. 

Some of our hospital facilities are appalling and, generally, these 
are to be found in communities that can afford least to replace them. 
The lack of facilities in some rural and even some urban areas is 
equally appalling. 

Any of you gentlemen may talk local responsibility until you are 
blue, but it won’t change the situation one iota. Go, if you please, 
to any rundown or overcrowded public or nonprofit hospital in our 
major cities and meet suffering face to face. Then come back here 
and vote. Determine then, for yourselves, which principal is greater— 
the alleviation of suffering or the arbitrary balancing of budgets. 

I do not mean that there is no local responsibility in this or any 
other situation that this bill covers. Quite the contrary. But there 
is a Federal] responsibility and there is a need to face up to it now. 
Time is running short and unless we begin to meet the Federal respon- 
sibility, the question of local responsibility may well become academic 
because the need has overwhelmed us. 

Present law recognizes that there is a Federal responsibility in this 
area. In establishing the Federal Housing Administration, there was 
a recognition that new homes would mean a need for new community 
facilities. 

Certainly, if the Federal Government can assume the responsibility 
for mortgage insurance, it can also accept responsibility for helping 
to build the facilities to make those homes livable. 

H.R. 5944 would simply extend and broaden existing authority of 
the present Community Facilities Administration. Since the princi- 
ple of Federal support is already established, there should be no 
quarrel on this score. 

To those who would call H.R. 5944 a spender’s bill, I would like to 
point out that there are no giveaways involved—not 1 cent. 

True, the bill makes it possible to provide interest-free advances to 
communities for planning purposes, but these are not grants. In fact, 
our sole quarrel with the measure is that the funds aren’t great enough, 
that the definition of community facilities is too narrow and, espe- 
cially, that there are no outright grants to communities which can’t 
afford to borrow no matter how generous the terms. 

Every cent that is loaned out under terms of this bill must ulti- 
mately be returned to the Federal Treasury. And, as I have already 
stressed, the money will go to create new water supplies, for water 
purification, sewage disposal, hospital renovation and for nursing 
home facilities. 

For what better purpose could money be loaned? Is there, gentle- 
men, a better investment than in the health of our communities? 

I might point out here that the only subsidy involved is in providing 
an interest rate that the communities can afford. I might also point 
out that this subsidy—when the final tally is made—will amount to 
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far less than we now pay to subsidize the publishers of America’s slick 
magazines. wit : 

I might also point out that it is far less than our subsidies to atomic 
industry, shipping and many other private enterprises. 

There is nothing wrong with Government subsidy if it serves a good 
purpose. And, there is no better way for Federal Government to use 
its money than to lend some small part of it to assure healthier 
communities. 

It might be asked why the communities do not turn to the open 
market for loans. Many of them have, but have been forced to retreat 
because they cannot obtain the long-term loans they need at prices 
they can afford. 

I do not intend here, to go into any discussion of monetary policy. 
I would, however, like to call the attention of this committee to an 
item appearing in the financial pages of the New York Times on April 
16: 

Bankers and businessmen are talking about the possibility of increases in the 
discount and prime rates. If increases are not made today, the guessers don’t 
think they will occur until after the Treasury’s May financing. 

Tight money is coming back and just as it stopped municipal and 
State projects all over the country 2 years ago, so it will happen again. 
It appears that in this day of unemployment and rising need for new 
facilities, we are to have fewer projects rather than more. 

H.R. 5944 would alleviate this in some measure. Loans would be 
provided at the average cost of all Government debt plus a one-fourth 
percent charge to cover administration. 

This would mean loans at about 3 percent or slightly less. Pres- 
ently, municipalities are required to pay substantially more for money 
and the cost is rising. 

The bill provides that if money is procurable tor community facili- 
ties elsewhere on equally favorable terms, the communities must turn 
to these other sources. 

Further, the measure requires that loans— 
shall be of sound value or so secured as reasonably to assure retirement or re- 
payment. 

There are safeguards in this measure for fair distribution of avail- 
able loans. Not more than 10 percent may be used within any single 
State, and at least one-fourth must go to communities having a popu- 
lation of 35,000 or less. 

Industrial labor fails to see that the national or community need is 
any less than a year ago and urges that last year’s loan levels be re- 
stored to the bill. We urge also the inclusion of provisions for out- 
right grants where circumstances would dictate their wisdom. 

We strongly urge adoption of H.R. 5944 as a minimum measure— 
and we urge strengthening of the bill in the direction we have indi- 
cated. The present $100 million loan pool for community facilities 
is obviously less than a token arrangement. 

A billion-dollar pool would be far better, but even this amount 
would hardly begin to meet the Nation’s need. 

In view of continuing unemployment, a $2 billion pool would cer- 
tainly help more in stabilizing the economy and would be preferable 
in view of admitted deficiencies in the Nation’s supply of community 
facilities. 
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ought to put the issue squarely before the administration 
by adopting a broad community facilities bill. If the administration 
has so little faith in the future of America that it will veto a measure 
that will permit a reasonable amount of low interest, long-term loans 
for the facilities that our cities so desperately need, then it ought to 
be placed in a position to demonstrate that fact to the Nation. — 

The community facilities bill is a demonstration of faith in the 
American people and their potentialities. ete 

We urge that this committee show its faith by reporting this bill out 
favorably with amendments broadening its scope and raising the level 
of loans. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitehouse. We are al- 
ways glad to have your views on these subjects which are of interest to 
you and your organization, and we are very pleased that you could 
come here to give them to us, . 

Mr, Wurrenovuse, I am very sorry, Mr. Chairman, but in your kind 
words of praise when I began, you confused me a little, and I didn’t 
introduce my colleague here, who is along to answer any questions of 
a technical nature, if needed. 

This is Mr. Everett Kassalow, director of the research department 
of the industrial union department. 

You shouldn’t brag on me like that, Brent. You discomfited me 
there a little. I could brag a lot more on you, but suffice it to say I 
have voted for you 25 or 30 times in my life and I hope I am going 
to vote another 25 or 30 times for you. 

. on Srence. Well, of course, 1 personally consider that a very good 
abit. 

I am sure your organization understands the impediments and difli- 
culties of getting legislation through the House. I can’t see how any 
objection can be made to this legislation. 

I think it will not only do the things you say it will do, but I think 
we can emphasize the fact that in creating good water supply and sew- 
age disposal, it will stimulate industry and increase employment 
every where, 

If there are no questions, I thank you very much, Mr. Whitehouse, 
and hope that you can come back again and give us your views on 
other legislation which may be of interest to you and your organi- 
zation, 

Mr, Wurrenovuse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Spence. We have now the Honorable John Blatnik, of the 
Eighth Minnesota District. He desires to present his views to the 
committee and he is entitled to that privilege because of the splendid 
work he has been doing through the years on the pollution control 
problem; and the committee of which he is a very able and influential 
member has presented much legislation to the Congress for that pur- 
pose, much of which has been adopted. 

We thank you for coming here, Mr. Blatnik, to give us your views 
on H.R. 5944. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr, Buatnrx. Mr, Chairman, I thank the Chair and my very dear 
friend Judge Brown, from Georgia, for patiently oe here through 
another long morning after days of hearings on this legislation. 

If I may , ee ermission, Mr. Chairman, I have a So gate state- 
ment. I would like to have it filed in the proceedings of the hearings, 
and I will make a brief summary statement, 

Mr. Spence. That may be done. 

Mr. Biarnix. At the outset, I am in wholehearted support of H.R. 
5944, which was introduced by the chairman of this committee. 

I do hope, however, that the areas of public facilities eligible for 
assistance under the bill can be broadened along the lines of S. 3497 
which we lost on the floor of the House a year ago by a narrow margin 
of 12 or 14 votes. 

I think the record will show how the people felt on this. There are 
few members who voted for this bill who were not reelected, and there 
are many who voted against this bill last year who were defeated—- 
many of them veterans of the Congress. 

Now, on the problem itself, Mr. Chairman. I just cannot under- 
stand why a society with the great political freedoms and the great 
economic productive capabilities that we have in this country, should 
somehow be seized by, or yield and submit to a self-induced paralysis, 
and assume that nothing can be done when a rather considerable seg- 
ment of its population finds itself without employment. 

The national unemployment average may not be too high, but you 
have got to look at the thing not as a national average, but at these 
pockets where unemployment does exist. 

Such a situation exists in northern Minnesota, which produces more 
iron ore than any area in the world. This iron ore is the lifeblood of 
the steel industry, and steel is basic to the entire economy, both for 
defense needs as well as civilian and domestic needs. However, cut- 
backs in steel production last year and ever-increasing imports have 
reduced the demand for our iron ore. As a result, we have thousands 
upon thousands of men who have not worked a day in the past 16 or 17 
months. Certainly they could be utilized to upgrade badly needed, 
thoroughly justifiable community facilities. 

While I heartily endorse H.R. 5944, I feel we should not limit its 
provisions to the few types of projects although they may be the most 
important ones. 

t may happen that a municipality has a good local hospital, and 
has just provided, perhaps, for good waterworks or sewage facilities. 
But they may badly saan to revise their street structure and parking 
lots, and traflic congestion, as part of the problem of public transpor- 
tation which is of a critical nature and of great importance to the 
economics of a community. A 

We ought to give a little more leeway to these municipalities who 
know their needs best, who suffer from inability to finance them, and 
also we ought to take into consideration that many of them suffer 
from a severe unemployment problem. 
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This program would upgrade communities all over the country, and 
would generally improve communities throughout the country, rather 
than have them further run down through neglect, disuse, and ob- 
solescence, while millions of unemployed men and women, eager to 
work, just can’t find employment. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I do hope that very 
soon we get a workable bill. 

I would just like to make one comment, even though it may be 
construed political—be that as it may, I make it wherever I go. 

I think that we in Congress, and that includes Members in both 
parties, ought to come out with the soundest bill possible, and present 
it to the administration, and; if the administration vetoed the bill, then 
the responsibilty lies on the steps of the White House. And after the 
veto, if it comes back, and we are compelled to take a watered-down 
bleached out, anemic program, guided largely by what we think the 
administration will accept, we will do that, too, and the people will 
know where we in Congress stand, and where the administration 
stands. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Blatnik is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN A. BLATNIK 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify today in support of 
H.R. 5944 and other bills to expand the public facility loan program of the 
Community Facilities Administration. You are to be congratulated, Mr. Chair- 
man, for again taking the lead in this all-important fieid. 

Last year this committee favorably reported S. 3497, the Community Facili- 
ties Act of 1958. The “primary and urgent’ purpose of the bill, according to 
the committee report, was to provide a “much needed stimulus to our lagging 
economy * * * and to reduce the alarming ranks of the unemployed.” The bill 
was considered an antirecession measure and part of the overall Democratic 
program in the 85th Congress designed to alleviate the effects of the 1958 re- 
cession. Its defeat on the floor of the House, due to overwhelming opposition 
from many of our colleagues who were later involuntarily retired by the voters 
in November, was a serious setback. As a result of your leadership, Mr. Chair- 
man, we now have another opportunity to right that wrong. 

Although the economy has certainly gained strength since last June, when this 
committee first reported a community facilities loan bill, the need still remains, 
in many areas of our country, for a bill of this type to “reduce the alarming 
ranks of the unemployed” who are becoming more and more concentrated in 
areas of pocket depression and chronic unemployment and underemployment. 

Apart from these economic considerations, however, the enactment of H.R. 
5944 and similar legislation is warranted from a social and community stand- 
point. This type of program would assist the Nation’s local communities which 
have been losing ground in their struggle to provide the community facilities 
and public works which our country desperately needs. As this committee 
pointed out in its excellent report last year. “Every structure, every facility 
produced under the proposed program will have lasting merit and utility and 
will contribute to our national stock of essential community facilities.” 

There can be no questioning the fact that the need for this type of program 
exists. In a 1957 report entitled “Planning for Public Works,” prepared under 
the direction of the Special Assistant to the President for Public Works Planning, 
we find this language: 

“Since few expected the past 10 years of growth, few prepared for it. Par- 
ticularly in public works, preparation was inadequate. In almost every category 
of public works, severe shortages have arisen. Our highways, water, and anti- 
pollution facilities, hospitals, transit systems, school buildings, and others have 
fallen, on the average, below minimum acceptable requirements. For State and 
local governments alone, using 1954 data, conservative estimates reveal that these 
governments require $204 billion worth of public facilities in the succeeding 10 
years. Even then, the Nation’s public works program would not be completed ; 
our population growth will continue; it will rise at least 38 percent between the 
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years 1955 and 1975 alone. We can be sure that the rate of public works con- 
struction should at least keep pace with this growth. It may even need to exceed 
it substantially.” 

Unfortunately, the President obtains his advice on public works from sources 
other than his public works advisers and so has advocated an across-the-board 
cutback in public works construction for the coming fiscal year. This should 
not however, deter us in Congress from recognizing the need and doing something 
about it. The following chart, which I request permission to include in the record 
at this point, shows graphically the extent of the problem and the need for action 
at the Federal level to encourage and stimulate local and State activity in the 
wide field of public works and public facilities construction. 
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Mr. Chairman, the principal of Federal assistance to the States and local 
communities for the development and construction of certain public facilities is 
well established. Highways, hospitals, airports, sewage-treatment plants, and 
many other local facilities today receive Federal assistance. Indeed we would 
not have come as far as we have without such assistance. The Community 
Facility Act of 1959, as embodied in H.R. 5944, introduced by Mr. Spence, recog- 
nizes that principal and extends it in the form of loans, not grants, to make pos- 
sible the maximum State and local effort in the construction of needed public 
facilities. 

I have introduced H.R. 5382 which is similar in many respects to H.R. 5944 
and last year’s bill S. 3497. 

This bill would rewrite title II of the Housing Amendments of 1955, which 
authorized Federal loans for public facilities. The bill would make the following 
major changes in this loan program : 

(1) The fund for community facilities and public-works loans would be in- 
creased to $2 billion, of which $400 million would constitute a revolving fund. 
(This is identical to 8. 3497). According to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency the $2 billion fund is the “minimum amount required to meet the need 
for an expanded community facilities and public-works program.” Proceeds of 


loans extended under the “old program” of the 1955 act will go into the $400 mil- 
lion revolving fund. 
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(2) The formula for computing the maximum interest rate to the borrower 
would be revised to produce a maximum rate, under present conditions, of 25 
percent. (This is identical to S. 3497.) 

(3) The maximum loan term would be raised from 40 years to 50 years. (This 
is identical to 8S. 3497). 

(4) The existing program has been limited in practice ot communities of 
50,000 population or less; the bill extends the program to all municipalities and 
other political subdivisions of States without regard to population. (This is 
identical to S. 3497). 

(5) No financial assistance shall be extended unless it is not otherwise avail- 
able on equally favorable terms and conditions. (This is identical to S. 3497.) 

(6) The bill prohibits financial assistance for public facilities which would 
compete with existing public utilities which are privately owned and subject 
to State regulation, unless there is a need for an increase in the services in- 
volved in the area where the public utility is located and such need cannot be 
met by the public utility through its existing facilities or through an expansion 
which it is prepared to undertake. (This is identical to S. 3497.) 

(7) Eligibility would be extended specifically to a wide range of facilities 
and projects, including the construction, repair, and improvement of public 
streets, sidewalks, highways, parkways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and 
other public transportation facilities; public parks and other public recreational 
facilities ; public hospitals, rehabilitation and health centers, and public nursing 
homes and public convalescent homes; public refuse and garbage disposal 
facilities, water, sewage, and sanitary facilities, and other public utility facili- 
ties ; defense facilities; public police and fire protection facilities; public whole- 
sale farm produce markets; public schools, libraries, and offices, and other pub- 
lic buildings ; and public land, water, and timber conservation facilities. (Except 
for schools, this is identical to S. 3497.) A first priority would be given to 
projects located in labor surplus areas which the administration determines 
could not be undertaken without the bill’s assistance, and a second priority would 
be given to other projects which the administration determines could not be 
undertaken without the bill’s assistance. 8S. 3497 contained only a priority for 
projects which could not have been undertaken with the assistance of this act. 
This bill provides for a “super” priority when such a project is located within 
a labor surplus area. 

(8) Private nonprofit hospitals and public schools would be made eligible for 
loans under the bill. Schools were not eligible under 8S. 3497. With regard to 
public hospitals and sewage treatment works, the Surgeon General must certify 
that projects eligible for a loan under this bill are in conformity with applicable 
State plans approved under existing hospital construction and water pollution 
control acts before the loan can be approved. S. 3497 contained similar lan- 
guage with regard to hospitals. This bill adds a similar restriction with 
regard to sewage treatment plants. 

(9) The amount of the authorization which could be used in any one State 
would be limited to19 percent. (This is identical to 8. 3497.) 

(10) The prevailing wage and overtime requirements of the Davis-Bacon Act 
would apply to projects financed under the bill. (This is identical to 8. 3497.) 

In addition, the bill would increase the authorization for Federal planning 
advances under section 702 of the Housing Act of 1954 from $48 million to $98 
million. ‘These interest-free Federal advances will provide a shelf of planned 
public works which might be placed under construction quickly should the eco- 
nomic situation make such action desirable. In addition, the bill directs the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator to make a study to determine the 
extent to which additional funds are needed to finance public works and public 
facilities, and to report to the Congress within 90 days. (S. 3497 provided for 
increased advances but not for the 90-day study.) 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of the type of program contained 
in H.R. 5944 and H.R. 5382. So many today are concerned over the debt we will 
leave to future generations. If we are really concerned with the future genera- 
tions we can show it not by tearful hand-wringing speeches about the national 
debt but by firm, positive action which will enable those future generations to 
meet the problems of the future with assuredness and hope, not despair due to 
our neglect today. 
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Mr. Spence. We have limited the bill, in order that we might be 
insured of having a very good chance of having a law. And I think 
we have selected the greatest basic needs of the municipalities, which 
are adequate water supplies and adequate sewage-disposal facilities. 

I felt that it would jeopardize the bill to place in it all of the other 
community facilities that might be included. 

1 think water supply and sewage systems are better adapted to 
revenue bonds than any other community facilities. They are inde- 
structible; their life is not for a few years, but for a century or more. 
And I thought most of the cities could resort to this method to obtain 
these much-needed facilities which mean so much to the health and 
happiness of the people of our country, and also to our industries. 

If this bill becomes law, it will be the means of furnishing adequate 
water supply for industry, which industry needs somuch. That will 
also mean increased employment. 

I thought it was a very good idea to so limit it that the bill might 
become law. 

I understand, notwithstanding your views on the enlargement of 
the program, you are heartily in favor of this bill as it is? 

Mr. BuatntiK. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Spence. I knew you would be, because I have known of your 
activity in cleaning up the rivers and endeavoring to get a potable 
supply of water to the people of our communities. 

If there are no further questions—— 

Mr. Brown. I just want to say that I consider the gentleman one 
of the most outstanding Members of Congress. 

You realize that a certain amount of the funds are earmarked for 
smaller communities? 

Mr. Buatnik. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You are in favor of that, too? 

Mr. Buatnig. Yes, sir; I think it is very important. 

Mr. Seence. Thank you, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnik. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. The committee will be in recess, to reconvene Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m. Monday, April 27, 1959.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1959 


House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Suscommrrrer No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 1301, New House Office Building, the Honorable Brent Spence 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Spence, Brown, Ashley, and Widnall. 

Mr. Spence. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Hazeltine, Community Facili- 
ties Commissioner of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. Hazeltine, do you have a prepared statement? If so, you may 
read it without interruption and then submit yourself to interroga- 
tion. 

Mr. Hazertine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srence. Identify yourself and proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. HAZELTINE, COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
COMMISSIONER, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Hazexttne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am John C. Hazeltine, Community Facilities Commissioner, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

I consider it a privilege to appear before the committee to assist in 
your consideration of community facilities legislation. 

Pursuant to title II of the Housing Amendments of 1955, the Hous- 
ing Administrator, acting through the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, is authorized to purchase the obligations of, or make loans 
to, municipalities and other local government units to finance essential 
public works where financial assistance is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms. Loans may be made for periods up to 40 years at 
an interest rate set by the Administrator. An interest rate formula 
devised to reflect changes of market yields on long-term Government 
bonds and various municipal bond indexes has been adopted. The 
current interest rate charged on public facility loans are 414 percent 
for 30-year general obligation bonds and 4% percent for 30-year rev- 
enue bonds. Interest rates are adjusted downward or upward by 
one-eighth of 1 percent for each full 5 years differential from the 
30-year maturity—that is, a 25-year general obligation loan would - 
currently bear a 434-percent interest rate. 

Title IT established a revolving fund in the amount of $100 million 
to finance public facility loans. The funds are borrowed from the 
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Secretary of the Treasury at a rate of interest determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities. As of March 31, 1959, $58 million of the 
authorized revolving loan fund have been committed, leaving an 
uncommitted balance of $42 million. In accordance with section 
202(c) of the authorizing legislation, processing priority is given to 
applications from communities which had a population of less than 
10,000 at the time of the 1950 Federal census for loans to provide basic 

ublic works such as water, sewage and gas systems for which there 
Is an urgent and vital public need. 

I would like to comment briefly on H.R..5944 introduced by Rep- 
resentative Spence. This bill would increase the revolving fund 
for public facility loans from $100 million to $1 billion, of which 
$250 million would be set aside and used exclusively for loans to com- 
munities having a population of 35,000 or less. 

The bill would redefine the facilities for which loans may be made, 
restricting loans to finance projects for the storage, treatment, puri- 
fication, or distribution of water; sewage, sewage treatment, and 
sewer facilities; hospitals or nursing homes owned and operated by 
public agencies or hospitals owned and operated by nonprofit private 
organizations, 

The bill would increase the revolving fund authorization for pub- 
lic works planning pursuant to section 702 of the Housing Act of 
1954, as amended, from $48 million to $98 million. 

The bill would also revise the basis on which interest rates to be 
charged for public facility loans would be made. The revised 
interest rate formula would require that all loans be made at an inter- 
est rate that may not exceed the total of one-quarter of 1 percent 
plus the average annual interest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a part of the public debt 
as computed at the end of the immediately preceding fiscal year. 

For fiscal year 1959, this formula would produce an interest rate 
to borrowers of 27% percent. 

The bill would also restrict loans for projects in any one State to 
not more than 10 percent of the total funds authorized and would 
make the prevailing wage rate and 40-hour week provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act applicable to projects financed thereunder. 

By virtue of the proposed revision of the interest rate formula, 
this bill would immensely expand Government lending for community 
facilities. 

The statutory required interest rate of 2% percent for the current 
fiscal year is lower than the market yield of the highest grade of 
municipal obligations since August 15, 1958. Since that date the 
yield on the Moody Aaa municipal bond index has been higher than 
3 percent. For lower rated bonds, market yields have been com- 
mensurately higher. 

Thus, a current interest rate of 27% percent would mean that most, 
if not all, of the financing of water, sewage, hospital, and nursing 
home facilities would be coming from the Federal Government rather 
than from the capital market, despite the Federal income tax exemp- 
tion accorded to municipal obligations. 

In 1958, municipal bonds issued for water, sewage, and health fa- 
cilities totaled about $1.2 billion. 
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For 1959, a comparable amount of bonds can be expected to be issued. 

Under the proposed legislation, these bonds would in large part be 
acquired by the Federal Government, resulting in a undesirable sub- 
stitution of Government funds for available private funds. 

The reason that the Government would find itself in such a situation 
is that little private capital is available at a 27% percent interest rate. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is currently paying over 4 percent 
for long-term funds in the capital market. When he is required to 
lend to the Housing Administrator at an interest rate of 25¢ per- 
cent for relending at 27% percent, such loans would bear an interest 
rate considerably below what the Treasury itself would have to pay 
if it went into the market to borrow funds for a comparable length 
of time. Such an interest rate would give borrowers under the pro- 
gram a subsidized pipeline to the Federal Treasury. 

In addition, there is a basic weakness in the failure to provide for 
an interest rate differential between general obligation bonds and 
revenue bonds. 

The preamble to the bill states that immediate construction of 
essential community facilities would reduce unemployment and stim- 
ulate business activity. 

As previously explained, the real effect of the bill would be to sub- 
stitute in large part Federal credit for private credit so that the 
effect on employment would be relatively insignificant, particularly 
since the bulk of public facility loan applications will come from 
communities that are experiencing an upsurge of other construc- 
tion and business activity. 

The increased authorization for community facilities loans from 
$100 million to $1 billion and the increased authorization for public 
works planning advances from $48 million to $98 million are outside 
the President’s budget and would permit new expenditures exceedin 
that which the administration has considered to be consistent wit 
its budget objectives. 

I wish to make it clear at this point that we of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency feel that the Federal Government has an 
important role to perform in connection with the provision of com- 
munity facilities by local governments. 

As the committee knows, the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion and its predecessors have had long and successful experience, 
dating back to the 1930’s, in administering various programs of assist- 
ance for community facilities, currently including both the public 
facility loans program and the public works planning program. 

On the basis of our experience, we are convinced of the desirability 
of a continuing Federal loan program to help finance such public 
facilities as are urgently needed and which cannot be successfully 
financed through regular operations of the private market. 

The problem of providing adequate community facilities needs to 
be related to the fac ors of economic growth as reflected by popu- 
lation growth and housing construction and the development of new, 
or expansion of old, communities. The shift of population from 
the farm to urban areas and from the city to the suburbs has accen- 
tuated the problein of providing adequate community facilities. 

We, in CFA, have undertaken studies involving long-range think- 
ing regarding community facilities and economic growth and the 
possible role of the Federal Government. 
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In this connection it would appear that the role of the Federal 
Government is threefold: 

(a) providing assistance that serves as a catalyst to get much 
needed projects started by making use of the public works planning 
program; 

(6) providing technical advisory services regarding construction 
and financing aspects of community facilities to help achieve econo- 
mies; and 

(c) providing long-term financial assistance where it is otherwise 
not available at reasonable terms, that is, the Government serves as a 
lender of last resort. 

In contrast to this helpful but nonexclusive role for the Federal 
Government, the provisions of H.R. 5944 would establish the Gov- 
ernment as a lender of first resort, driving out most presently availa- 
ble private capital for the financing of publicly owned water, sewage, 
hospital, and nursing home facilities. 

This consequence should be carefully weighed since I believe that 
the committee shares my feeling that such a development would be 
highly undesirable. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to this 
testimony, and concurs in the views expressed on H.R. 5944. 

This concludes my prepared statement, and I will try to answer 
any questions which the committee may have on this legislation. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Hazeltine, when did the Community Facilities 
Administration commence operations in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency ? 

Mr. Hazertrne. It was transferred from the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1950. 

Mr. Spence. Under the present act the authorization is $100 mil- 
lion, and you have loaned $58 million. 

Mr. Hazettine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. With the immense need for these facilities, and the 
“yor shortage that exists, why is it that only $58 million has been 
oaned ¢ 

Mr. Hazettrne. The original statute requires that the need for 
this facility be urgent and that it might not otherwise be obtained 
at a reasonable interest rate, or at any interest rate at all. 

In the vast majority of all situations, in the larger cities and in 
all of the cities except the very small ones, they have been able 
to get their money, as evidenced in my statement here that last year 
they got $1,200 million from private sources for necessary public 
water, sewer, and hospital facilities. 

Mr. Spence. Isn’t it a fact that many of the municipalities that 
are in great need of these facilities have been unable to obtain neces- 
sary funds to furnish them ? 

Mr. Hazerttne. No, sir, I do not believe that is a fact. 

Mr. Spence. You don’t believe that is true? 

Mr. Hazeutrne. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Spence. Do you think that almost all of the small cities that 
are in need of water supply, sewage treatment plants, were able to 
obtain them? 

Mr. Hazeuttne. I believe they are able to obtain the necessary 
financing at an interest rate which is not prohibitive. 
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Mr. Srence. What would you consider such an interest rate? 

Mr. Hazettine. An interest rate is not prohibitory when the debt 
service is within the revenue which is obtainable from the project. 
If the revenue from the project will not cover that, then I would say 
that they were not able to obtain funds. 

Mr. Spence. Isn’t it a fact that in most of the cities there is a con- 
stitutional limitation on the indebtedness, the tax rate, and expendi- 
tures of the municipalities ? 

Mr. Hazzxrine. There is a limitation on the general obligation for 
that community but there is no limitation on the revenue bond 
indebtedness. 

Mr. Srence. I realize that. Therefore they must resort to revenue 
bonds. 

Mr. Hazerrine. That is correct. 

Mr. Srence. The revenue bond usually bears a higher interest rate 
than the general obligation, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hazexirine. We made a study of that, and we determined that 
on an average, a revenue bond would bring about three-eighths of 1 
percent higher interest rate than a general obligation for the types 
of loans we are making. 

Mr. Spence. It seems to me that $58 million in loans in 5 years is 
entirely inadequate to justify the administration program, when you 
consider the immense need for these facilities. 

Mr. Hazexrrrineg. I think it is quite the contrary, sir, if I may say so. 
The fact that we have handled only the very smallest ones, that the 
applications that have come to us have been in this amount—we have 
not turned down any reasonable application where money was not 
available elsewhere, so by using this $58 million which you are talking 
about, it sets for itself the relative need for this type of program. 

Mr. Srence. Can you insert in the record the number of applications 
which have been made for loans ? 

Mr. Hazettrne. Very easily, sir. 

Mr. Spence. And the number that have been granted ? 

Mr. Hazevtine. We have made 220 loans. 

Mr. Spence. How many applications have you altogether ? 

Mr. Hazerrine. We have had many more, probably twice, at least— 
I can give you that amount—total number of applications. But one 
of the things which makes the present program so interesting, in my 
opinion, is that in many applications se to us, the information 
furnished by us to the applicant has rendered it possible for them 
to go to the regular sources of finance and get their money without 
completing the application and going through us. 

I have a list here of the loans which we approved, which, after they 
were approved, were bought by other investors, so that we didn’t make 
the loan at all. It totals some $4.3 million, and in number probabl 
20 very nice communities, who, at the time they started to work wit 
us, could not obtain funds; but after we had helped them both with 
engineering and financial analysis assistance, we had prepared, or 
helped them prepare such good issues that they went privately, thus 
saving the Federal Treasury that expenditure. 

Mr. Spence. Have you a list of those who made applications for 
loans and were refused? You have that list there, have you not? 

Mr. Hazevtine. We have that list. 
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Mr, Spence. Will you insert that in the record ? 

Mr. Hazettine. We will. 

The only time they were refused would be in cases where either the 
community was asking for much more than could possibly be con- 
sidered proper for that size community, or for some other reason it 
was absolutely an unworkable financial setup. It would only be 
refused on that basis. 

(The data above requested is as follows :) 
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Public facility loans program operations through Mar. 31, 1958 








Number of Amount 
applications 
ec alc iimegbbaaeeadeitielaesas 432 | $154,339, 431 
I el eo nodinbtiomedhpescsansoakbate 220 63, 651, 400 
i es wechicumbdibeimsicidubcunsvaddeebeoseus 22 5, 753, 000 
I Te ic maiongmetn 198 57, 898, 400 
ee oncbnapetunscerapetesnetubodstmastcnaged 34 7, 722, 996 











Mr. Spence. Do you give any character of municipal facilities a 
sy Ea others in consideration of loans ? 

Mr. Hazevtine. The only priority that is given is written into the 
statute, the fact that there should be high priority for communities of 
10,000 population or less, so that we are dealing mostly with small 
communities. 

I have a list here of percentages, showing the size of community 
for the 201 loans approved through December 31, 1958. 108 of them 
have been made to communities with a population of under 1,000; 
37 were to communities with a 1,000 to 2,000 population; 32 to com- 
munities with a 2,000 to 5,000 population; 9 to communities with a 
5,000 to 10,000 population. 

For a short period last year we admitted larger communities be- 
cause of the fact that we thought that there should be some additional 
construction done, and we then made several loans to communities of 
more than 10,000 population. 

Mr. Spence. What is your present limit on the population? 

Mr. Hazettrne. 10,000 or less. That is, priority is given to com- 
munities of 10,000 or less, and by giving priority that means the 
application goes through as fast as we can work it. 

Mr. Spence. How many cities have made applications for loans 
me papas! 

r. Hazevttne. I have here the number of approvals. I do not 
have the original number of applications. 

Mr. Spence. Can you give us the number of applications? Will 
you insert that in the record ? 

Mr, Hazevttne. Yes, sir. 

It does not have as much bearing as you might think because many 
of the applications originally made were made by applicants who did 
not understand the program, or for some reason or other had just 
merely put in an application which didn’t fit under the statute. 
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Program of advances for public works planning as of Mar. 31, 1959 

















Number | Amount of Estimated 
advances total cost 
Approved advances (net): 
Sanitation and water facilities. _.....................-.--.-- 553 | $13, 842, 420 $754, 499, 990 
Hospitals and other health facilities..................--.-.-- 21 670, 25, 616, 402 
PO IIIINO.. «oa Satine cask snnaqncchabdloccedaapinesn 211 4, 101, 568 197, 195, 169 
BI WINE ith cok hina cahedkengeends becsmna acne 105 3, 123, 221 185, ie 059 
SI GU II. ccncasscansacvecustqecnsuvenpabalecatanicn 36 , 590 56, 164 
SNIIIIE , ik india. cancnccwagitinntsieeondunbindebiine’l 68 1, 786, 352 199, 806, 925 
Bridges, viaducts, and grade separations..................-- 13 786, 135 60, 130, 900 
WN clpteies acndsaken cp dediedelWencaenemiosnmescatbied 1,007 25, 161, 927 1, 479, 113, 609 
Aspiiontions agigpoved (nt). ...2.... .ncsccdssccncecsccccccecess 1,007 25, 161, 927 1, 479, 113, 609 
INOS SERPE TOTII 5 inns ccd nn candecadibepeseseockscsaseu 229 7, 529, 191 363, 599, 
ea er J wbtinninenkaethsatnldicne higuimuneateen ttn a ae 32, 691, 118 1, 842, 712, 687 
SEE CUINNNs 6db cn dawuredocennhasanadeccdnahipagediakcnatedl 597 10, 765, 458 , 414, 704 
NN CE. g.- nadannsbscanda condbbbenttabimledasenaaai ‘131 2, 697, 307 134, 116, 064 
Total authorization, Public Law 345, 84th Cong., $48, 00 ¢ 000. 
Authorization available as of July 1, 1958, $48 000,000. 
Actual appropriation to date, $24, 000, 000. 














1 Includes 16 projects and $226,159 billed but not repaid. 


Mr. Spence. I believe last year you gave us a list of those. I wish 


you would bring that up to date. 


Mr. Hazeurine. Do you want a total list by name? 


Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hazextine. We will do that, sir. 
(The data requested above is as follows :) 


Program of advances for public works planning (sewer, water, and hospital 
facilities), 1954 to Mar. 31, 1959 


PLANS COMPLETED 





























Location County Type Approved! Estimated 
advance | project cost 
ALABAMA 
ee eee ee ae oe Tuscaloosa...........- GOW ticddsccs<sccasy $94, 347 $4, 139, 139 
NN... Mintddabseghne tee RES SPIES ete IF Binctaibidusapovedih , 000 365, 000 
an Mis citron wadinblinadhd BOstsnneetnidcecnde 27, 500 8, 875, 000 
IES. .ndedilendsctutiadeese CU sc ckslecectecicoces CBniuridiibcide dite 10, 000 1, 359, 100 
POM. va conca-cccdtedieknnhscaghAMlcnd pce nendlacincdmeabcccticvesde 135, 847 14, 738, 239 
ARIZONA 
NE 2. in dbdinasdsndacadcos M arieope Beate Senesae NE i cichiccuseed 3, 772 $51, 800 
tN IE OR RS 2 Nurses’ home-..------ 2, 009 178, 987 
| Pee Mu dae es wheisithortomeaeaaiia ES, Cae 30, 500 . 
feme WB cake danwasocneeel OGIIRG shincinincdkovdlaeshi Diitdcitdinancsaune 27, 965 363, 406 
| CE Re Senin s' pe Se re ay itadiabiadatkaepitnel 14, 060 215, 600 
Springervilie EL eS. IR > | REESE ES  _ eee EES 9, 150 140, 260 
ET 6b tb ailedsnacduuwedes pT ees ake adistitiecameicbe 4, 680 ‘ 
i gceicguivicnsiwinthedgeesiscimbenbedaddandeensCaaebaaee 92, 136 2, 218, 422 
ARKANSAS 
IL once dhtin Sona wdaceacecl LAM sacundbeccged OA eee 1, 000 105, 227 
GEER STE Fat eee pe NE OR ee RRS ETS 825 130, 300 
North Little Rock............- PUMMEL Ldwsdincccascoe fr eee 15, 000 1, 639, 250 
EON. cn tiln dias sanndge delahdinnccadewninnaabpeiniedinxexemededaehdsaseieneee 16, 825 1, 874, 777 
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Program of advances for public works planning (sewer, water, and hospital 


facilities), 1954 to Mar. 31, 1959—Continued 
PLANS COMPLETED 





Location 


Estimated 
project cost 





CALIFORNIA 


pene. | RPE 


naw www ewww weno neers eceene 


COLORADO 
Sterling.......-.------..------- 


CONNECTICUT 
DRE... dncwcdacscttdesen 


OE aes 
bo el PEE PII 





A 
SRN NR ROP OS DNS S 


= 


w ih en! 
PAPAS NMANEPPAP HK PHS 





a 
a Bocowonmnam 


$512, 265 
539, 026 
903, 000 

1, 003, 010 

1, 038, 271 
623, 885 
901, 000 

1, 148, 485 
203. 





S| SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSS 


+S 
@ 


: 


16, 264, 956 


443, 000 





307, 753 
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Program of advances for public works planning (sewer, water, and hospital 
facilities), 1954 to Mar. 31, 1959—Continued 


PLANS COMPLETED 



















































































Location County Type Approved] Estimated 
advance | project cost 
ILLINOIS—continued 
Cottage Hills........-_. tees $10, 000 $285, 000 
} |) ee eA eee 6, 000 1, 158, 330 
(| eS ee 2, 200 275, 000 
eS ae 3, 000 400, 000 
IED. 5 wk cneddibesadnagdenesa 8, 900 1, 059, 200 
DTN Sia nemeenncdacocdees 15, 300 3, 126, 000 
Rn nc addekntconsestaekes 1, 500 81, 000 
SNOW a5 dapansdalvescinane 47, 000 2, 050, 000 
Se ae er ee . 3, 200 , 700 
EES ae 15, 750 1, 280, 000 
Ds cgaswntedesss coenns|sactaberndedsdedhtapgellsslavencdhenndiianbesdaiiils 196, 186 24, 721, 703 
INDIANA 
Po i eT, ES Ws adie dec annades 12, 500 2, 534, 000 
PENN OMY cctctenccanscen EM BU icin caciccadectednew GE cnuiucdascaglsin 94, 000 2, 765, 000 
er sali «Hi on fackers labs Sininsepn hancambhdeubnen remnbbwnaadgae 106, 500 5, 299, 000 
IOWA 
BORNBWID... « acchsngerdee>aena~sey FOMOVOGL, 9.05025 5420c = 900 52, 370 
West Durlingtes ie ET Sa Des Moines. -...-...-- 1, 000 46, 736 
PEE EE. ES Ada Anand lewpecetoan 1, 440 53, 700 
ON, sisi nae endian ws Oe -| Dubuque__------.---- 2, 250 185, 500 
EOE ere ee Ven Buren... <5.5....2 1, 200 136, 900 
West Burlington...-.......--.- Des Moines- .-.......- 1, 225 104, 814 
SAS es a PUN 5 abou dageagyin 1, 800 104, 686 
West Burlington__..---.--.---- Des Moines. .......... 2, 250 209, 000 
ND RE 5 aes FOO. ca enchse venkan 1, 500 133, 465 
RIES «tin dhe~sarontbecese< ee ee ey Seen ee 13, 565 1, 027,171 
KANSAS 
ee En SO ESS | SP ae BOW ian carcummionns 6, 000 1, 866, 840 
AE ree FORD sain ttacngiemep lonnnd = Sea mre 2, 900 300, 000 
Re Pia can dwddlonds tae ON RE AS ER ee cae 6, 000 1, 326, 750 
SO aa Sree TI een magegsanwaa Water EES ES ee 11, 250 912, 000 
Ne dics cadens pekatnsdiaalcnnlapana Naas gsens 45) aiytenmn be aamehie hewiedes 26, 150 4, 405, 590 
KENTUCKY 
| See ae ee JOMeTSON.... - 225005. ol OE. ineenta-t eer 13, 400 393, 000 
I cw anreaeakn cn AFORE ine cece ees EPS SE 21, 048 687, 010 
NN soca ysis ches boat oeo aca quagn ites tans laceu dae e i msianesscmiee 34, 448 1, 080, 010 
OUISIANA 
Westwago Bae as a Jefferson. .-..........--| Sewer aes 21, 998 2, 000, 000 
SS RE CaS, OE ae para lg at ae tani wets So 17, 813 1, 726, 272 
fs ERS IO 3) a pe A | EAR a eae 2, 800 460, 000 
GR so wicnvediacietasyaeelte of” ee eee fh eR a 4, 317 266, 819 
Mi inane thinnn Sipeacigcte tela gies (ean oan acdecs «xe ahd tecnasdeeecan 6, 475 268, 132 
NL dc any ha taincencwe .| Jefferson Davis. __....|_-.-- RS ae 2, 500 300, 000 
UN earl derek en akinees St. Landry.........%.. A es ee See 6, 000 211, 396 
NS ee a ES es Fae ge pe eee Ca ee dea 11, 844 394, 000 
hig Pa es PRE =. LS | SSeS DE castes cnecdites 18, 500 510, 000 
SE eS ee ee ty a! Ree Cer metiaeS 56, 061 1, 400, 000 
ee ee ee St. James_...-......-- ae ree Ce Pes 35, 000 775, 881 
WO. « Basekn beds ab axe s<piesanie gpcunpadbcnddsn 24 base p Us eadeeoeswbnuceen 183, 308 8, 312, 500 
MAINE 
et So wiedaatine Sade York ittinnd 4 NUS. a ctttestasngis 6, 000 394, 575 
OSG Sa ea ee Aroostock......------- REE RENNE T id 2, 500 178, 201 
Oe Se ee oe Cumberland. --.....-..]..--- RR aE 15, 000 1, 116, 200 
Cape Elizabeth.......:.....--./..... ree CORR ERE So HERS AS SE 12, 200 , 0000 
SE se eee CaS do. stamade an ondtawemwcca 3, 300 123, 700 
OU. a Sa ngn twat tiitid ogc lwanencs cnchuan neg tones iomigens ete ammbatel Myint 39, 000 2, 040, 676 
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facilities), 1954 to Mar. $1, 1959—Continued 
PLANS COMPLETED 


and hospital 

































































Location County Type Approved! Estimated 
advance | project cost 
MARYLAND 
ined EE Riba” SST SS Ae RSG. 1... -..1 Bowe... --. asec -s'- 0 $40, 000 $1, 878, 000 
REE Se Montgomery-.--...--.- a 45, 000 2, 492, 700 
Paeooe ON SS EE ETS Sewer and water.____- 27, 280 650, 000 
 . “A Se Anne Arundel. --__---- General hospital _ - ---- 10, 000 3, 340, 000 
SE» Ai a Se Pe © eR: PERE Ie Water and sewer------ 93, 000 1, 733, 300 
“ae ar ae ) ST ae pee See, S| 1, 200, 000 
el ce Eten alien aens SE cis cond whertaccd ot 2 2, 500 750, 000 
CR SR A SR Pe epee SR A Sa ee 5, 000 1, 750, 000 
EO SEE O° MR SL epee ee bo EC a a 250, 980 13, 794, 000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
I Nil ed amas Hampshire_..........- EEE Se 2, 000 462, C00 
RE ie I ee. Se Ae: ES 20, 000 3, 412, 000 
eS aes pee EE 25 LP ie Se ee 40, 000 877, 500 
ied SE A OS ae 10, 000 700, 
sical SA Ae a eee eee 15, 000 2, 400, 000 
ee! 2 a EE ee 15, 700 168, 058 
Worcester_.-.--- re eee ee Ee ee 3, 500 381, 500 
ES See Ve iin aS 4, 800 89, 000 
Hampden.--_-_..._. BEE GEE Ph edt SO 8, 000 260 
Middlesex..........-.-}----- a i ee 30, 000 (‘) 
MN Saat e cans tin WE ee a 6, 900 710, 000 
PPAR EER 8 Re AE. | | Sa ee ee pe ee 155, 900 9, 732, 308 
22,750 85, 600 
7, 269 384, 417 
7, 900 1, 429, 700 
2, 000 297, 500 
ores ee ee ke | epee = Ae 59, 919 2, 197, 217 
MINNESOTA 
RE SRT Sees mebtaenin. 2... ......... aR OEE 5, 310 568, 820 
a ET ar RE SO eee | ee 1, 850 135, 500 
Ee ee Hennepin... We” SS ee 5, 280 170, 190 
Es sie lt ocecee <nkst SOE and Wright- Le SEB ETE 800 88, 967 
a Te Hennepin............. OO Se eee ees 4, 595 373, 226 
SS aA PR Srtalie J) RE SO 2, 275 236, 083 
ERS a oS ek Gee BN cn sab acée ke st 1, 800 216, 907 
on RIPE a Se Ne Paes Se ee | 8, 125 1, 168, 115 
EE PER | a eR , eS . . 1, 700 108, 013 
Golden Valley__ yo & Eee fh" SORES. |. “ae 23, 000 2, 756, 500 
Diels ciate na ominage ka ese eA ee ee 1, 800 105, 000 
Is init Kelantan Lathes atl cs ch nik Ue aie eendiihas Seals isanisdenoro ss tha it haw eviace 2s Soe oe 56, 535 5, 927, 321 
MISSISSIPPI 
en ae i ES he ae ES EEN! 7, 050 331, 000 
I ite ln gis wep ace ce Coahoma..---- > me ee eee 10, 000 1, 900, 000 
Goeen Sorings.... ....2........- Ee ec Rai do....- ah. 8, 130 1, 039, 668 
ee a, Bee. See Gd > do EI a RE 25, 180 3, 270, 668 
MISSOURI oe eee 
ra hedoapant PE a eee a ee ae ea. 169, 400 40, 000, 000 
SS Sa SI fide 2 da A SS 20, 700 3, 225, 000 
Owensville. _..................] Gasconade............| Water and dewer..... 2, 200 330, 000 
| es TR TR gee ee EE gk ER pee ae ea 192, 300 er , 555, 000 
MONTANA ‘ 
FREY nc: Span IIT pepe te 2 ER a TE ee Witt. 26.5 2 57, 000 1, 500, 000 
co Ravalli_- See ES do... : : 1, 000 102, 158 
Billings eS ars Cae Yellowstone......____-|_._-.do.-_.- 18, 000 1, 635, 500 
I ui Rirwinin bid ween IR Se ko ae SS eee 5, 000 167, 679 
a ko ced Re ok 1, 500 160, 500 
cee ER "i Cee ee 15, 000 1, 643, 096 
ERS afar Jefferson _.do s 2, 000 155, 000 
ia A eth a ea eg ma | er _.do. - 1, 500 66, 120 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved] Estimated 
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MONTANA—Continued 
PR. «steentednte ats cing a LS” ee I rote ween nttee ae $6, 000 $154, 200 
TL a ee SE. eS, See PE aE ae 2, 500 180, 300 
DN iiib ant churcaceceseka | ER RE a Set tacit ~ conndicn uns 5, 000 525, 260 
REE 6g a Selweeets...-.-.....4 WOME cn as abate ladian 2, 500 202, 910 
D d 1, 500 169, 550 
3, 222 , 000 
4, 500 467, 800 
6, 623 172, 993 
6, 750 159, 200 
1, 620 38, 310 
2, 790 140, 525 
144, 005 7, 721, 101 
ie eS Se LS, EERE PUPS Jeti crtineniwad 4, 000 377, 000 
D6 SS See eae ae I aay acoedicncn Therapy building, 1, 720 396, 599 
(State hospital). 
SE ae ST ae eee, tl iwdentibakesacdeee Personnel building 1, 083 145, 696 
(State hospital). 
NE Scindnctidedsntedubindstinen dedenensdathiaitioaushedmaama edits 6, 803 819, 295 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ES. then co dinbcumpnebnahe Sweterd.. 35... .«<sce' I occ catitincns in 70, 000 1, 192, 731 
Ee ES ME SERS ae TRE Cas 12, 000 1, 349, 700 
Se eee Ee SORE TER ee ER BER 19, 000 985, 850 
OS SERRE SS PROITIMRON. 6d... nes leone Dbiincus dcecntebioaas 15, 000 1, 442. 000 
RR ee SE SEE Rae SR STs Le Nisin wciet gla acne 4, 132, 390 
pS A a PRE nbit: ona ctinnaias le Hee Discisdscccketigann 10, 000 179, 700 
tes ycnndtinnokacictinahh«occd cus bated s ewighn hol och sekn adits 130, 240 5, 282, 371 
NEW JERSEY 
ye Pee ee i ORES See I ead 50, 000 1, 979, 500 
——- Township (Williams- | Gloucester_._.-.......|----- |g Se PS PS 10, 950 982, 820 
wn). 
EE si cndcanwagwiinagped cape CE os cn ccndccesalongws MG cadeanekoenace 12, 000 1, 038, 000 
Co PE doxdnmasuceses ; | ae ee 100, 000 2, 132, 500 
a & Monmouth. ---.------ ah eS ES a n 635, 605 
0 ES RR ) ea, RR Re hie © 2 LIE ee TE 9, 1, 323, 500 
WR a denn addncdansaacad I eth anne skein cele aiel OIE 10, 425 590, 068. 
Lower Penns Neck...-.-.....--- RE AR. ieee ee a ae --| 110,000 3, 235, 000 
South Plainfield__............-- a Se ale |e D, So ERBA Ss 71, 040 3, 118, 200 
Fe ee a RR, FPR COA Siac 13, 000 1, 590, 000 
- a i erlig RES SE MS Aa ape 6, 960 571, 000 
— Township (Williams- | Gloucester............|----- Se ek RE ne es 19, 088 (3) 
town). 
EE eck dad addceaccncesbde BEE xc onadoceclsecde AE 35, 040 1, 381, 800 
ES: Sai ntkie ne tqgetiaacancok PEs a Diccatigsanslouses: RN. - Pape A 24, 000 950, 000 
EL ic hea ckadelicoiitnla ascot ca decade ccntiedsban cathe iabctes tote 503, 823 19, 527, 925 
NEW MEXICO 
NOI dado sennetbonenbsnu RES ode dae amene Sy 2, 000 597, 675 
NEW YORK 
gC ORES CE alates Fe 329, 000 
ep ER TE A a ERS ele be ee eA 590, 355 
EE Sd ES et ..| Westchester Bf is 1, 980, 000 
Webster.......--- DEMEOO so oiinwanckowes 20, 000 
Patchogue EEG -cicbnacd<nance 140, 636 
ES eek Sb Eee oes a Aa 1, 152, 000 
ee ee eee : 232, 740 
Port Chester. -.....-- slit act nal Westchester......-..-.- | Ee ee 26, 615 (*) 
Ns ahha c's patedad weaken advidda tba Cedars deb athedbadh abescckundabxenen 151, 982 4, 944, 731 
NORTH CAROLINA 
xs onckstnriadedas0ithekee Montgomiery........22) Gpwer.-.0.5.2........ 5, 500 282, 000 
CS  AESESS 25S nib nd ceed MPR id Wine dal thbinterocca hic a Mbaglis 22 ak chars wgttale 3, 500 350, 000 
Mount Giliad..............-.-- Montgomery........--|----. iaiccdtemnnccweee 4, 000 250, 000 
ee Pe os. ts . 3 Sis bil rep ss ale, 882, 000 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved| Estimated 
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OHIO 

TO lia. sony eenn oss Montgomery........_- i, et ane $2, 000 $225, 000 

RENEE aC FRE eC Cen ea EE EES EE PE bsbee chines 2, 000 ‘ 
North Olmsted_...........-..-- Cuyahoga..........-. BO bt ee RS A SE 30 000 4, 510, 000 
| RS ee a Sa PRR Rlteiites ocean edana 16, 000 430, 000 
SE eal ae Cuyahoga....-........ wong-00 2-2-2 on noe 7, 500 592, 425 
RT th sities detente we none gg Oe REN (ai 4 = TES. 13, 471 372, 240 

Sat Ss) i ESE eee es aN mn Se naghtrine wich any wtibien 56, 000 1, 200, 
Brookfield Township.......-.-.} Trumbull_.-.....-___- SES a aek 10, 000 791 965 
NEE Oe ee CER andes addlicseces iirc cn haa dere = 4, 575 90, 000 
oO SS Can 5 SS aa far ey A, SeTES 13, 000 350, 000 
SE ESR Oe A ER, Ri ea warfare’ 154, 546 9, 291, 630 

OREGON 
1, F00 211, 800 
3, 500 126, 818 
9, 932 172, 263 
3, 000 481, 200 
6, 500 88. 120 
1, 200 134, 790 
2, 000 327, 400 
A EEE ED TE Rae Se eee |e ee ne een eae ae 27, 632 1, 542, 391 
PENNSYLVANIA 
East Stroudsburg. -.......-...- ee, SE ERE ee EA ER 3 2 16,977 1, 697, 716 
RR ee SO Se see ae Gi nminpcstuenncetl®. SOD 1, 250, 000 
East Pennsboro-_---.-.-....--_- Cumberland. --...-....]__-__ Pn ceaceo tie Tee: 20, 000 2, 250, 000 
gh SRS SS ES © LES | BG he a oe Ae ee a 30, 000 2, 906, 200 
nt EE EES AE SL ane Nr: Dosctigtdsnoplales 47, 060 2, 025, 000 
NE RPE SET 2 Reinke wincarpiits do 22, 237 925, 000 
EINES 5 discon oo ae wenn ‘ 2, 465, 000 
OS er Ae Buck 750, 000 
Wyomissing Hills 638, 955 
em, Pemmsnoro.. -..... «2... 500, 000 
1, 566, 400 
OS eee 1, 193" 800 
Colebrookdale._................ 373, 000 
REGIE RE Sr aS? 414, 925 
DED x citi nsinniicsasens aces 900, 000 
RA Se ae : d 2, 505, 200 
SE. Sciatomtincedapasocaa Rib 24, 000 2, 700, 000 
Codi cut ccehtecacceenunte Northampton_--.-_..- DUNN bi dicaltiimcaises > 13. 588 470, 000 
TS Se eee eee Lancaster. ...........-. PN costs Oil dake weretere 7, 500 560, 000 
Eh etidoncarindnnccncantt | SPE ek Be oo RS OO: Bee 60, 000 3, 272, 000 
a NC? Lancaster............. WOM dn ine sas dchuatoad 2 4,788 180, 000 
Penn Township----...-...-...- Westmoreland- --.---- on Se ee 44, 388 770. 000 
Dike soa Aiedndesacangkiwate Northampton____-.... th PE 29, 000 1, 500, 000 
Newton Hamilton ___--........ RS ihe Sc escoaisicasiere do 3, 500 57, 750 
11, 320 296, 932 
42. 000 863, 000 
15, 000 9, 300, 000 
6, 400 154, 595 
624, 000 
16, 107 350, 000 
300, 300 
18, 000 1, 050, 400 
28, 035 627, 000 
65, 366 2, 662, 150 
17, 632 610, 000 
Eitlaiediteanadi sofia chad WOT. .oc.-nc20-cs--| 62080 2, 199, 386 
Wyomissing Hills___......._..- eee RS candiee nines sadctinidts 6, 340 294, 000 
New Kensington._-..-....._-_. Westmoreland. _._....|_____ Se RA a 2, 400, 000 
TS Mh cewiendbanancoccts Clearfield. ............ i Re Se 4 5 +23, 068 
Ne secant eile rani oe ddcneDikcriaces|poncccsdn ote ncacsenc con 987, 611 53, 625, 777 
RHODE ISLAND 
SE ae Pe ii vcckhctineinnk, PE sclnawiinticoBinuins 29, 935 613, 880 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

SII a oncp cose cnnckne Spartanburg. -...-..--/_.._. ie isimtibicascd 2 6, 300 890, 400 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved| Estimated 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
AN 5 a cap haietnans a ee ano ee Wag isc vibisanact $15, 000 $1, 700, 000 
poe Tel) ee ee Pennington. ...-.....fesswa , EO 1) ae 35, 000 , 065, 
egurewdddcamnde nadiuanis tiene issn denaeaal 50, 000 4, 765, 807 
I, he eicecces pf, aE ee aera 9, 818 237, 500 
i, Se ey fe eee 3, 000 , 000 
ee BOWE 53 tee ~cwewnecun 4, 000 452, 237 
eter WO ottinn cs cnapoih 2, 500 215, 000 
pS ON REE SS Bes: Ee SE RE AS 1, 500 281, 059 
OPE Se A BRE CES OPIN ae 20, 818 1, 485, 796 
DARI: ni wcandedanade ge Eee 2, 200 1, 500, 000 
ae BO adn sci annie asia ka secons colt cede 1, 325 267, 690 
pS ES Se eee ENTS cacnteds deondans 10, 200 270, 000 
| | REESE ae - EE Ne a eee 320 59, 000 
hostile a SS ee Eee yt Sea ae 1, 020 171, 950 
pO eee Ce ae Ee 2 4, 300 325, 000 
eases CSIC CEES yO EI Pe) ee | 50, 
iin dali naten tncibuigw eri Sees reper CMR ery 215, = 7, 365, 000 
| Sa See ‘a eee 2) 0 162, 750 
South Jefferson.......-|.---- * | ee 20, 000 2, 975, 710 
Limestone. ....-.-.-..-... oy ene RE i SEE 7, 500 756, 
ORTON Sc wnctnadet Water and sewer-..--- 1, 000 300, 000 
norte EE ee ees ae 800 120, 000 
eT Sidi seth ateipaeatananigts hb dia i cllled sce ules japenbach died aaa aaionads 268, 865 14, 323, 100 
a BSS Wet ks. tate 7, 500 189, 000 
BOR catiideicacnsnp og EE 35 BERR. 1, 750 379, 300 
i ee an | ae Be inmintintiiatbnea 9, 100 693, 100 
Want ddbnbcwncdiina suns ohne tmantnmtatnsiseaibep inp 18, 350 1, 261, 400 
VERMONT 
Winooski. .......-..------«.=-- Chittenden. .--.-........ ; 
i ae a ee Washington 1, 424, 000 
OS See Orleans. ..--. pbgen chee 1, 113, 000 
St. J eae eee fee Caledonia....-...-..-- 2, 073, 590 
SS RE PE re ct Te ne 1, 151, 000 
a eee Dae VC 298, 175 
PE UMIOOUEY anc ccccensanccagects|onnes GB ivdkunsctetasanes 764, 950 
ES co ccncnecdesenuns Bennington 366, 400 
ERNIE. oo cdc anincanednsen Washington 244, 600 
OS a ee Orange.....-.- 276, 000 
NS ee ee Washi ington... 31, 534 
OS ea ee Pee DD a crdeqdsbesntisnen 53, 500 
| RE CORI PAE st. | SRO? RCE ADEE eC NES 8, 296, 749 
VIRGINIA 
Diertineville.. «0.2.6. <ocduscnteté St eee OE cinta tenipetion 32, 000 3, 627, 310 
Virginia Beach.............-... Princess AMNG......-<1.).«=.- a AERIS 2 SE 1, 500 140, 400 
ARE. . .ctnddanavdtenbeesces Montgomery..--.-----.-|----. iicabadaiccaabedeadl 39. 200 929, 570 
TREE. . cc ccsiestek coqcodbn | oncsssscdbadsatédnvessaslecapiicutéetovadyanssauma 72, 700 4, 697, 280 
WASHINGTON 
IN, hoe cccidttiiadaduele Rie NB i inp on nds s in ons GRE casei tcinouheleasl 3, 750 500, 000 
Grays Harbor..-.--.--- he OR 10, 950 218, 000 
< “Seas Ee ee 246, 594 4, 914, 500 
ET Ae ee ee ee Ee eee Genend hospital Se We 6, 400 579, 537 
| ee eee Yee a MD oh peit> Aliaion nen 9, 336 (6) 
Entiat... ..---...---s=<+-.------ Chelan... -..-..---..--- Water and sewer. ----- 14, 500 335, 000 
, Se EAS AR Ee Cawacsstccnctiuned ce a ee 2h 940 98, 342 
ae SF ena cccdadadnhethadgins ids beksgnduake shaloaghsabdied diese une iane 292, 470 6, 645, 379 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved! Estimated 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
ial iinistaremendntergingn es ncaal WEN bensdeddaacuquesel’ Mee \ 
tistinednranerescecens Hancock and Brooke..| Sewer_.-.-.-.-.-------- 100, 000 4, 116, 585 
Dein osahdbdne cocwennent — EER CEE y ee re 14, 500 562, 106 
TD i cGinctecwsesccieca)] MARNOEIo---i-...0----- | | BRR: ieee 9, 540 646, 738 
ESS ee eee Sonia... ae i en erin 6, 600 270, 000 
IE Ee Se SE EE FO eee 20, 000 1, 272, 000 
ARS LORS Eee a | Ea SR?” 7: wae 6, 500 376, 473 
er. < agdiidie slpm onavetamnnle i Gea” “ae meres 10, 800 390, 
a. i debeeeensh dineus MY peed Ce @nativatgaiue anh eae aieied 8, 798 1, 604, 223 
give een shipumien onongalia.----...... Water...-- etait 8, 140 (7) 
Bout o of Parkersburg be Sensidleinintes | EEE RR, Me ee be 11, 700 615, 231 
Pabaccdshpdntiinipooas= ERIS, Re” “EE. SS PSE 4, 000 400, O00 
NR RE iii! BSEY Ul tet eee aera ~ eee . 208, 778 10, 963, 182 
WISCONSIN 
Prairie du Chien.---------...--. Crawtord.............<| Sewet..-+<- ee 3, 100 240, 204 
‘airchild.....-..-- Sp EE ES Ss eee ee fa teva 3, 927 181, 340 
 SESIREAES. 5: 5 (ON Eee ee Be ccthinpdctinannaid 5, 368 168, 787 
1 ailie * GER Siake a 0  EERCEE S| SE OY See 7, 510 4 
NE Seen ike Gltnei ig hiladighes tknphi mince ditentdwidedgenr in twebe 19, 905 821, 268 
ALASKA 
I rn dgthic din amicicn atta aatbdedithdiewdsne matin BOE nen casecdctieass 14, 000 317, 608 
Mit. A ddhd dhdessennentiirendundnwigitainnadumenwe ial h sent wenebent 38, 000 1, 250, 000 
A a I aie inrns Sink dw mncdenereimean silaededsn ain beaiits bn tinmgtattedoee 52, 000 1, 567, 608 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
PR Gibidadthddiaieidaceeren dat iphetairenad kteskensanniial ye 10, 000 457, 340 
Total, 328 plans completed_|_...........--..--..-- 6 iesheeaataemeaa 5, 504, 794 370, 066, 535 
PLANS TO BE COMPLETED 
| 
ALABAMA 
-| Water and sewer--.._- $103, 800 $6, 250, 280 
Sewer-. 135, 000 4, 500, 000 
eee d do. 13, 650 383, 250 
eined EE 9, 156 239, 800 
sip ebnentand cakebem inl 261, 606 11, 373, 330 
ARIZONA 
a at RR es aE DD icadinicidicicteenacals 23, 680 377, 300 
ARKANSAS | al 
a Pulaski_._-_- a 15, 000 2, 500, 000 
PS vc tinciegentenpalcedgisie NOVARA. 605-2 cdisoss. Water and sewer-.-.--... 600 67, 000 
Ete Bath cence anct se enc tbdndrambhaded ticket sae ceinemstceked 15, 600 2, 567, 000 
CALIFORNIA Pan , 
EES TS EER eee eel EE ee ae ee eee 3, 400 199, 000 
eed Eo 2, ee reece ae sei 5, 000 400, 000 
GSES. io SR RE SBT Se 7 RS EE a | ee eee 26, 500 511, 900 
I initincanlniter ttle mewn cc San Saaandine Cees Bets _ Tet eee 3, 000 597, 100 
ER a SRR 0 SNe ea Water and sewer_-_-__-- 4, 000 457, 000 
Ni tinsitrtntiinmandtndadee San Benito...........- Hospital .o...~...<.... 19, 073 1, 036, 788 
a ke abatlis -nkdwancnas 60,973 | 3, 201, 788 
COLORADO 
Fe Fa ee NEE os asthe uneadatens Health center. ......-- 90, 000 4, 860, 000 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved| Estimated 
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CONNECTICUT 
ps RED AR EE ee New London_....-...- GOWN ccdctachovnapena $7, 500 $832, 500 
ING « itgndat debe odibaatinens New -Haven.........<<}---.. i atiiann Skanes 105, 000 3, 083, 166 
SIN... cacdisavadabeccisstuss yy | er BRiicicdeeribacests 16, 500 344, 000 
SE DEVO ais ile ncadoumuacs New Haven..........-|--..-. SEES e) EE 37, 523 8 25, 051 
EE enchaidhaanditinndhinaatenddile ote C0 cig tinlinchtedun Mateus iicdpudmacdbivenayt 10, 295 92,245 
; ee ere Cf ae ee Dicncaihihbhcn’ eateteatied 11, 775 (10) 
UII. . ative nettbiietonbmannked NS SRE EE CES +2 DO incdisecin Phanatinteee 25, 600 1, 837, 000 
A Ae 22, Ee SORT Oy SE EE Ce en SNE Ree: ee 214, 193 6, 123, 962 
DELAWARE 
OS SE re Ber. GORI se cdceccnnncnons GG rida tatnctiniitinns 14, 283 421, 608 
FLORIDA 
CONE «onclick ccdcenssunsce I a nendinitnnicniistintind ee eae ee os a Se 
ge EE ae eS = | ER ee 39, 375 1 2, 130. 000 
DEEL 5. sce alvdnuueesaneuen CC = a eae 12, 932 270, 337 
a. a a ee eee Water and sewer--_-_.-- 6, 675 495, 000 
nx scndetasskakantcche Ce Hospital addition. -.-- 6, 630 143, 000 
FN RTE TE, CORE NS Sa ET ae 2, 450 305. 000 
aa pee ee i. aaa AE Re ESS 1,8 144, 000 
RS ER ae bo eet ME.’ NO tecinmncntinde ceed 2, 025 150, 000 
| a , ae See Sn eee aw Ae SRE 139, 887 3, 657, 337 
GEORGIA 
EL wncunccnsddenoubvenmam Ee cee be 5, 000 873, 000 
NS ick. in shaiciip ti ceptiegmsintiis dain pe OS eee PE SR 3, 950 202, 850 
DR ctewintnseetndvhbocecbheulontns | __ E EER bg eh Se 8, 100 491, 597 
J eee 2 eee ee eee 6, 600 440, 000 
ee OR a rere eS Water and sewer---.--- 3, 500 498, 500 
WE, g civispend Ep abt nohtns ccckdiestotgdneassth al iniednniuiinanerweasatiely 27, 150 2, 505, 947 
IDAHO 
Ae eee eee end ee | Renee oes 8, 250 600, 000 
ILLINOIS 
pe ero ee er Came ee 4,140 52, 
a ee SEER St. Clair and Madison.| Sewer..-..-..--------- 120. 000 17, 500, 000 
Mount Carroll...........-....- 20” RR: SE ee | ROSES PSE See 24. 775 598, 500 
6 ee Ser, St 50, 000 18, 5°0. 000 
Se ees ee ee Ct Se TE ee Ee 11, 220 600, 000 
... 2. eae pC EE SSE isan bcdieginiene 5, 000 503, 000 
EL Pcdbdn daiha atid acierndanty RR Peay SRA 3, 000 142, 200 
NS ae Re dil nal ccaiated ESN 2 ae 4. 160 194, 600 
OS eae ae p> ee Sewer and water. --_-_-- 5, 606 287, 400 
a TR BEER, ON ee eS eee i ee, 11, 280 539, 650 
St. Clairand Madison.| Sewer.-.-....--.-------- 79, 900 1, 658, 500 
|| Ne ee a EE ae ee» eee ee” oe eee 319, 081 40, 595, 850 
INDIANA ay 4g int 
REE SO ree HaenGricks:...-..~.««.| BORER. oc. <20. cate. 55, 094 1, 587, 000 
IER BIS pdctokiines neces 0 ee SO er a 34, 760 1, 100, 000 
oO ee ee ee ee TOT ae . Le we nee seer weer en 89, 854 2, 687, 000 
IOWA 
RE a hedinnchadecas 26 ee ee eee ae 11, 300 235, 200 
KANSAS 
a eS Se ae Se as ee  — —— 23, 250 400, 000 
EN Re eee I Ca) ee . “1 ee 11, 700 425, 000 
dines chinccabdghcaptsdéuguaanci dinbtes <tihatalit sactun anedhs adie 34, 950 825, 000 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved| Estimated 
advance | project cost 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland $3, 750, 000 
Flatwoods 590, 069 
Highland Heights 680, 000 
Lexington 4, 800, 000 
Louisville 600, 200 
Columbia 180, 200 
Total 10, 600, 469 
IE Se hs wise linge bo apn'cern 2 SE ae ee eee 7, 500 465, 000 
EE, aan ae, ee ih ~ nent ie Xe ates 34, 300 1, 400, 000 
__ ESS EES peer "eae LS SE PRE: 8, 452 397, 000 
OS TS ENE West Seca Rouge...- OS eee Tee 12, 642 345, 546 
Ta seek bh tho nies areinces Ups <osaladywonn<sha~spag<seee 62, 894 2, 607, 546 
MAINE im 
i ccdink be idihegianansege i ee a eee 5, 500 440, 000 
Boothbay Harbor-..----.---.--- OEE, RS ee, ame do-.-.. itp 9, 950 680, 000 
OS oes eS poe Se Zi SLATE <2 ner R 15, 450 1, 120, 000 
MARYLAN 7 
OS a a ee Anne Arundel_........| General hospital --—--__- 117, 000 (12) 
Rs Fee: eS. ae DO etckbncesiesecous 122, 500 (13) 
ERS a ae Montgomery..-...-.---]...-- | Eee eae, 35, 100 979, 100 
SE eae ae ee ee 0 RRS Se 2, 000 350, 000 
RE CS SOE See ESS ee EEE 22, 500 350, 000 
ESE TEAM Washington.___....... ae 18, 000 250, 000 
Unicow Bridge. 22.....-.-.....- SESS LES RO nciacs dab aseete 17, 500 448, 000 
i re cael Sota ceceacknehbositivarabecedsosbheabatacie _ 334, 600 2, 377, 100 
MASSACHUSETTS Ms 
ss cn cme gin cannky 0 SS ee a | 75, 700 3, 661, 000 
ee ee CNS eRe eee ON . eich erdeciiccinne 16, 000 319, 800 
| _ SSSR rr nena "'p ‘ly Oe Sees = mot" eee 86, 000 1, 916, 000 
ING. cnhdcionghtantcdbancose Hampden__.....------ ES Se eS 112, 000 2, 497, 000 
Southborough.-............-.-.- J err: 1 eta inddin siete 4, 000 350, 000 
ESI SR.» a CO eee Hospital addition. .-_- 109, 063 2, 620, 980 
RE See Hampshire_..-...-- oo a . 26, 900 563, 63. 
EO a a .do.. * 5, 500 107, 500 
SS eS Se Se Ne an eh sieaie 2 PS a lees 56, 300 2, 122, 300 
i a ae eo mneale kab wabbas soeausbivnna’ 491, 463 14, 158, 215 
MICHIGAN Se ao Ss 
Di ccudebeotbbumnnennsen i” Re eae eee DEN .nctitibinnn sane 399, 600 16, 503, 000 
SRS oie SPN: Sa AES wee iS eet pee Os ah eedenncene 25. 950 510, 000 
aaa Grand Traverse.-.-.--.- ee ee 80, 840 2, 980, 000 
Le RS Sewer and water. -.---- 51, 000 3, 700, 000 
2S Eee Sea imi btawiueonditiemd stk dhasmeatooned 557, 300 23, 6 693, 00 000 
MISSISSIPPI a 
gE a Chickasaw-_......---.- Sn Se 5, 000 135, 000 
aie Hinds and 4 other Water (dam and reser- 276, 800 24, 200, 000 
counties. 
TE ee Marshall 3, 100 118, 000 
IRIS, ou, Ganiincdwesnncs Chickasaw 5, 500 200, 000 
| 7 eee ee ES SS: 19, 000 812, 089 
ae a ee ne oon Wvsbony shine 309, 400 24, 465, 089 
MISSOURI 
o~ ae SE ie eee a —~ ae Semee S: DE iccanpap cttw 25, 000 1, 130, 000 
SO 2 a fe es Pee | PEA SI 63, 000, 000 
aie hcichan A dncsntipeiesaaddeael canchahpoutmhaneedasnns 270, 000 64, 130, 000 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved| Estimated 
advance | project cost 
MONTANA 
Ye ee eee ma | Ua WOO. cnccudivnnsccsed $63, 362 $1, 496, 150 
pT REE SE REA LE 28 A ES ORicitcndda«higeiien 145, 000 3, 055, 000 
oS. didn hades ntetteeeciidaas TAU acnatindtdinbnanlnects OA nis han nuttin 2, 500 , 000 
TCE DE TE CS eee ee SPE 1, 500 70, 000 
ON DES ST eae pS ESE 1 RIED 11, 500 210, 000 
Rees eee 0 ae ae La ee ere 10, 400 104, 600 
EE DDS is htedgnagutcannde Deer ane ee Hospital remodeling-_- 5, 700 103, 200 
Se Fa ee eS ee ee Commissary at sani- 10, 125 _s 
tarium. 
Wert MANOS 55. nédcecesinnoet DIGG. iccthtunaches NR eee 750 80, 000 
pO RE Sy oe | Sa ee e ee see nunshibewsieitindowas 1, 500 120, 000 
NR. cnc caacseaseseuens PONE: oc ntnavcawiaun a eee 4, 000 480, 000 
SEE os cn akikwpeheswe sagen RM aa oSendewiodiate SRA 8, 834 200, 000 
ct tan tbenmicieeie CO eS eee TI vii Diettieene bitrimee 2, 330 170, 912 
oe S| OS a ae ins iewtekniheton 7, 500 165, 000 
Eee ee CC NS veiiiscicecoesincsesnaiti: 6, 500 785, 750 
eee ae ee DO EMER. asenatiaces Hospital (recreation 2, 621 195, 000 
building) 
SUE skdnatilinctncsthennsunbencel ints in iri adite Hospital (food service 4, 225 325, 000 
building). 
eS ee re, ee DORCNGO akwccnisandn ER 29, 712 (14) 
2 Te ee Oe apcdiaiensoscsenossase ee angeebuediatnaimsgede 318, 059 7, 979, 412 
NEBRASKA 
RNS. sntekonnuut ccuuekess East Sarpy....-.-...-.. agent | eee 28, 600 967, 568 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 10, 500 4, 750, 000 
NS BER ie SO SE. RS Hillsborough.......... Se on, RN ee 15, 000 572, 000 
SS EE EL ES. REESE aS CEES Se 9, 000 1, 000, 000 
cmerouge bY slathaiaks oaiatik cane ous | ee ee ER ee 64, 500 (35) 
SEE Rs ES A aes EE ee |e PR PE oR — —— 
127, 600 7, 289, 568 
I a dnc cdnsbcendsinana|esdueddtunncsanduligvagaslcakscastgathdndbiecsetht SSS 
NEW JERSEY 
Whippany-.----..---.- lg! Se ee ee DOUG cgricacsrnvuctag 70, 000 2, 060, 000 
EE AER) ee ey eee ees 3, 255, 000 
rp eS ese 3 eS a ee ee 15, 800 1, 163, 440 
7”: Eee ee ee et ee ee 19, 250 324, 500 
_ ae Oe ee ee ee | Se Ne 51, 000 1, 266, 000 
EI oo wai a weirs seaccues oo Re Se See Ce niccitninsie 77, 000 1, 880, 000 
Bridgewater__...-...-- * eee ae 68, 400 2, 000, 000 
IEG 55 ahs mac ccephcchaual CAEN. Cocacaecceues ee ES ee ee (18) 
NO gat, had uk dies Sia Sansaneee ee a eee ee wh Ree 451, 050 11, 948, 940 
NEW YORK 
Tupper Lake-.. oes | eee Oe Se Ser 30, 000 800, 000 
Baldwinsville....--.-----------| Onondaga...._--.-..-- REST “Ree 28, 700 439, 000 
Buffalo._.--. eee | (RR PR ee EY” Se 24, 000 2, 399, 500 
RE eee SS Re Ee ae ee Se See es 4, 000, 000 
Elmira.._-- Se: OO eee 7 See eee 40, 000 3, 132, 300 
East Greenbush.....-..........| Rennselaer........-...| Water_.--------------- 59, 000 1, 200, 000 
Fallsburgh. eres FO a ee eae ee 14, 204 484, 000 
Highland ~) ne  geae CRAIG, « ctwontnendn. af 1 ei ene - 13, 000 264, 840 
"ae re eee Weil cies ockcane 35, 000 3, 250, 000 
Te, ee eee eee RS BB =e 6, 500 512, 270 
OS SES ee CS eee dll ee ea 10, 426 268, 170 
OSS eae fee ). Se 5, 660 406, 000 
Ban aatcdhdsnknawiecndens Gis ecedctbancnbbebe WT Bde’ Kibacesnncsen 4, 420 301, 100 
| SREY. > ee eee nad Weds \ghinkschdEeneeinehawewasavkdyaserttia= 9 310, 910° 17, 45 457, 180 
NORTH CAROLINA 
, RT Sa ee ian kn stan dedonxend a nt Ae ae eee 48, 076 1, 358, 900 
| are eee BIG... ccccdinclasaat | ae 6, 125 185, 000 
Wy IOUS bono ccnecncliccecan pS eer! ee Mi cuih~dihaoaeswe 10, 021 363, 093 
BO Nain coisdboncimwaccus WOistcdhensdsacbuntiaaed ic otah ine one oitietieie 24, 000 638, 000 
pf ee ee er | RE eee ee iluhcbawswateontn 5, 000 137, 000 
SE EE es atte hincisnin eatin siceraieEareeial APRS <a 7, 250 152, 000 
ae SO ee ee ee Pi insite cations 6, 000 620, 000 
RODEO VYING 6 oben no ccd anne I ikcctdccccdsetate accuse | eT 4, 700 195, 548 
NE cul... euieae laced aan seetasucbeube lone seenale census 111,172 3, 649, 541 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved! Estimated 
advance | project cost 
OHIO 
NESTE Se ee og, Se it oo cw aitiod $21, 663 $398, 353 
py aa Ry ___. EE: SEES 30, 000 627, 500 
RE ee RS ee ea ee a 30, 063 1, 000, 000 
SINR... i cuedimaireasiowtnethe Re RR es ok Na I RE 25, 000 1, 050, 000 
EE a ee eee EE” TERR ee ae RE 61, 200 1, 670, 500 
GAR Se Ee MERE See See OO ESS. uous: 20, 425 500, 000 
RE RT aS aE a ES eee __ EES Ss EN 5, 500 515, 000 
ae EE oS ES WE RE Te Bee 10, 000 3, 200, 000 
a i ale HE i ae: — OR re Sa ae ORS Se 170, 000 5, 068, 500 
ES SE CORE PC as Weel _ eee 187, 700 5, 787, 000 
Ea eae M sekougiiens” ea a ee 3, 500 1, 022, 000 
LER, a OE ee a aa SR a 5 42, 060 1, 499, 860 
EE Se SE. ae ae ere ie Ey LE eae Late 607, 111 22, 238, 713 
OREGON 
RES a ee Oe ea SR 18, 000 1, 937, 800 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ET ae SRP oe ae 165, 970 4, 183, 808 
es nal SS eR 92, 000 2, 800, 000 
Lebanon___...- .| Lebanon 75, 000 2, 300, 000 
EE coSeiin one ta hebnisthaes McKean... 27, 000 820, 000 
Colebrookdale................. OS SS RES See 6, 980 (17) 
DIONE... ccenddbotuces Somerset 7,5 200, 000 
SS a a ee ar Northampton_-_.......|----- SEY ELE 43, 500 1, 466, 200 
Aiea Sayre Das TORT __ ESE ee 2, 800, 000 
North Coventry---.-........... I ie. oihnnisrnipinsa 1, 098, 000 
SS et. ea =O eee 1, 499, 954 
0 ee |_| a he See ah 909, 000 
pS RO SE DI a hs. cen aetining 711, 000 
ES Ee Westmoreland - aS tae 2, 345, 000 
SS ea are | ea eee 827, 800 
Sa ae Se SEE | "Sa rae 215, 000 
eee ae SPREE 707, 000 
gon inc Soccicicichoeis SS SRS 1, 383, 200 
SATE 2S ae ET eS 2, 976, 000 
West Middlesex._.............. are eee 165, 960 
SS EFS. (ae. NN oe i ck creel 408, 000 
el Ee Delaware 2, 700, 000 
Ber Merys.. 2... 1... | Saat 817, 000 
Moon... ae .| Allegheny 464, 500 
Emmaus.-.----- CE Ponti inn nent ieesinieel (8) 
Sa ee * 6S 2, 731, 350 
| EP a, Lancaster » 900, 
5. cihiendannapicamacee Westmoreland... ......|----- ___ eee 19, 910 371, 000 
i Northampton. ........]----. ee pee 32, 500 678, 000 
ESE Sa ee eet ETI SR, TERT | Sees 18, 000 848, 000 
EN. 5 det bannnceic eee as SAE SEE et oe 16, 673 (19) 
SR cnc deiss wpiriuiice womens er Sd Bete  _ eS ee 25, 000 800, 500 
ONES: ere Ne ll tet etioce (RS EE: 36, 500 (20) 
papadetown 3s... .. ~........-- aS RS, CS EE AE 23, 200 498, 800 
icin detiag Mh on usbomwates a SY ee ea Ea 1 he Ts SES 17, 000 536, 000 
| SEAR stk er re ee SS ea | er See 11, 500 390, 000 
Reynoldsville_................. pO eS a NS BOO Fare 10, 000 425, 000 
A a" Se EE ne Northampton_-_-.......].---- eee Be 1, 150, 000 
sigkasigtnt Vin tniadétpom ing tok 0 USE ee eee 38, 407 2, 395, 797 
ayetee _ Ee ee eee i RE ae ae iis miiimnene 64, 000 1, 868, 260 
fi I iia cal bing) tigdinae a Re. aa Re 10, 500 206, 
i ee BE se eenbbcbbbandidibead biendssdepebuosune 1, 577, 200 48, 596, 629 
RHODE ISLAND 
North Kingstown_-.........__. Washington_........_- cts cpncabucdanss 60, 525 1, 101, 000 
EE Peovidem..........-}....3 Rr 39, 000 1, 036, 000 
2 rr ae ae SAS Se ee ee RR RR 4 2, 213, 500 
RR a Se ere | Ee eae er eee 142, 100 3, 527, 600 
a eee ed amaasinadehapenphacesnese 321, 625 7, 878, 100 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location County Type Approved| Estimated 
advance | project cost 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
cn ne ee Georgetown._-.------- BO i i acaass $32, 400 $831, 000 
SEER Campbell. .....ed--<<- ee | ea ie ae OF Tee 4, 000 1, 002, 338 
0 Seer SN. ci ct ndwncut OEE cobtientbuccnedn 2, 500 300, 000 
Nashville. _..---- Msi cbcactcthnst EEG 5 Soicdnncasmalcoces hentai ametie 193, 200 6, 015, 000 
NS oss snc insask arent ia pin cash allts Gius sitalicis in abiicn  Gaiasiie ste hadi atantanee wee 232, 800, 8, 148, 338 
TEXAS eo ¥ 
Throckmorton. - - Throckmorton. a oR ee 5, 420 150, 600 
Lake Dallas_. Denton | aerate, - 1, 000 135, 000 
Sansom Park.-_.-- Tarrant_ Sewer is lle 1, 000 348. 000 
Is nied o- ches 5 ante é eth wetieusigat 7, 420 633, 000 
UTAH 

Roosevelt City... _-..-- Duchesne. .......-.---| Sewer...... 1, 800 185 000 

VERMONT Mite) Caer i, Se 
Springfield_ ae .-| Windsor... | eee 30, 250 927, 125 
Essex Junction... -- OhittemGenc <a.4-~--d- Ine cue OBE iis oi duis 12 000 900, 000 
Bennington... ..._---- A Fennington_____- oe. i.. es 100 000 1, 370, 000 
WENO 65 6 chin enue Windsor . is “aoe _ 21, 600 538 000 
Ns, 8 occu Sle suseocs BIN os ciinitawanice eS ae Je 5. 000 453 100 
Hartford. ___- Windsor - --.__- EES Se 25, 000 2, 500 000 
Brandon___...- oe Rutland __.__...- . ye 4. 300 436 250 
(| eae Washington_.._.____- Se mm 1, 700 120. 000 
St. Albans... _- a Pens re ee re 35, 350 645, 000 
| eS Chittenden . .. ON eo cad bias 1, 350 139, 150 
Richmond... __._.-- of I ARNE, OS. G0... 9 1, 800 159. 500 
Barre _... A Washington..._.....- T 5, 000 500 000 
Is wSiink a Ra a occnincdhsitiaes ob contin Gall th idee dice waa =d debe sabe 243, 350 8. 688, 125 

VIRGINIA BASS bhatt ‘ 
Harrisonburg . - Rockingham. __.. Water (Geap). Fe ee as 18, 000 1, 296. 500 
Manassas. ........-- ive Prince William.... Sewer ON as ot oes 15, 000 306, 000 
NS a se ‘ je eee ee ; “... es 9, 500 161, 320 
| UE: i ee ee CLs, SRS CeIGRE shies 5, 000 420, 000 
EE ERLE SRE pais NA, ie BE TESS ae A Se Fee ETS OR, GON 47, 500 2, 183, 820 

WASHINGTON oe 

King__- ES eee ae | 98, 500 1, 980, 000 
Mountlake Terrace. ___- __| Snohomish__ Ls. 21, 000 1, 459. 900 
Mount Vernon... ie OS 2S) 4 36, 000 764 000 
Edmonds... ___- Snohomish._._........| Sewer _. ‘ab Teat 12. 000 246 500 
UREA 5 Oe AE RES | ERE ES ERA  RG WR Ce re 395, 000 56, 860 000 
Vancouver. ____ MES. icasssw cdi ainstesaieleadied a Ee Seas 1, 500 425, 000 
| a ee ‘ 4 a ee ee Pe ee 564, 000 61, 735, 400 
WEST VIRGINIA i) Tie. v 
pS eee Seen |, SEIN Oe SR Sewer .__ Yt dle 20, 475 575, 000 
aa ee Monongalia_...._____- |. eee es 1, 500 40 000 
| a ee AE ena ROE 44, 450 1, 460, 000 
ON bic scab adackbanced > RRS Fre Mi dete awash 7, 000 95, 000 
ca sBnadinnboriguiane de OS Se ere | RTE es 22, 000 473, 645 
hd PEARED Ries * Spt 2 YUE are FO ARSE Oe 55, 000 1, 193, 500 
|g ea a er pe eee Le ee 9, 700 188 000 
REE CRESS ae EE ST Es, WS cons nakedeaien 10, 000 270, 000 
aaa y eR ee RR em oye. 8, 138 245, 726 
Total___- ‘ os Uc a captain cea wos Ghdiee du <Cbnee Jude suk wees seen 178, 263 4, 540, 871 
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Location County Type Approved | Estimated 
advance project cost 
WISCONSIN 
es eee a RE SE ae ee $4, 680 $202, 200 
ALASKA 
eg Sod nie Meal ruoseadacwdsdcmsabiines, P| 110, 000 6, 500, 000 
Total, 240 plans to be 
I Ea. a een ceunenoen 8, 944, 928 444, 975, 378 
SRE EE SE i a La ee eee 14, 449, 722 815, 041, 963 














1 Listed under project 4 above. 

2 Allotment canceled after plan completion. 

3 Listed under project 2 above. 

‘Listed under project 3 above. 

5 $23,068 in addition to $296,932 listed under Karthaus sewer project No. 25 above. 

6 Listed under preceding project. 

7 Listed under project 5, above. 

8 ~ ome in addition to cost of $2,796,000 for East Haven sewer project for which plans have been com- 


pleted. 
§ $2,245 in addition to cost of $708,000 for East Haven sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
10 Cost of $624,980 included under Danielson sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
1! Cost of $3,488,750 included under Clearwater sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
12 Cost of $3,340,000 listed under Glen Burnic hospital project for which plans have been completed. 
18 Cost of $1,878,000 listed under Glen Burnie sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
14 Cost of $1,643,096 listed under Great Falls sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
18 Cost of $1,349,700 listed under Nashua sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
16 Cost of $1,038,000 listed under Stratford sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
17 Cost of $373,000 listed under Colebrookdale sewer project for which plans have been completed, 
18 Cost of $3,272,000 listed under Emma's sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
19 Cost of $560,000 listed under Quarryville sewer project for which plans have been completed. 
20 Cost of $1,050,400 listed under Birdsboro sewer project for which plans have been completed. 

Mr. Spence. There was $48 million available for loans for plan- 
ning. How much of that has been loaned ? 

Mr. Hazettrne. By the end of June we will have committed $24 
million. 

Mr. Spence. Just half of the amount has been loaned, then ? 

Mr. Hazexrtne. That is right. 

Mr. Srence. If the interest rate were raised, would the administra- 
tion be for this bill ? 

Mr. Hazerrine. You are talking now about the public facility loans? 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Hazettine. I have stated in my testimony that the administra- 
tion does favor assistance to those communities which otherwise cannot 
get money at a reasonable rate of interest. 

If the interest rate were left at a reasonable rate of interest, that 
would apply to any bill that might come through within reason. How- 
ever, we do not believe that there is the necessity, or the requirement for 
the total amount of money as has been set forth in the Spence bill. 

Mr. Srence. The administration is not opposed to a policy of Fed- 
eral help to municipalities that need assistance for this character of 
community facilities, is it? 

Mr. Hazextrne. Itisnot. Ihave sotestified. 

Mr. Spence. I can’t understand why, if there is a demand for these 
loans at the rate which you have established, 414 percent on direct 
obligations, and 47% percent for revenue bonds, why this money hasn’t 
been loaned. 

Mr. Hazevtine. Because most municipalities can get the money at 

reasonable rates in the regular market for that, and it demonstrates, 
in my opinion, sir, that the other is not necessary. 
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Mr. Spence. The testimony from my State is all to the contrary, 
that they can’t get it. 

Mr. Hazevtine. I do not know of a situation of that kind. Last 
year, the $1,200 million put into this from private funds demonstrates 
the availability of money for these purposes. 

Mr. WipnaL. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srence. I yield. 

Mr. Wipnaut. Do you have any figures or breakdowns to show the 
applications that have come in from Kentucky that have been turned 
down? Forthe record? 

Mr. Chairman, you said that the evidence was that they couldn’t get 
the money. I just want to try to pin it down as much as possible 
through their own files. 

Mr. Srence. This isn’t just a Kentucky measure,though. Of course, 
we are interested in our own people and our own States, but generally 
I think you would find that the States and cities have been unable to 

et it. 
. Mr. Wiwnatu. That is what we are interested in. 

Mr. Spence. Yes; I would like him to give us that information. 

Mr. Haze.trne. We can give you that information, and I might say 
that the American Municipal Association has very widely distributed 
information that this money is available. Nearly every bulletin they 
have gives something about public facility loans, and if the communi- 
ties were not able to get it otherwise, I know we would be flooded 
with applications ; and we have not been. 

I think it proves the point that there is money available elsewhere, 
except in very unusual cases. 

Mr. Srence. Aren’t there many charges added to the cost when the 
municipalities obtain these funds from private lenders? Doesn’t the 
private lender often underwrite the bonds and make charges for that, 
and then doesn’t he often become the fiscal agent and carry out the 
underwriting of the loan, and doesn’t he usually get pretty good com- 
pensation for that? 

Mr. Hazrrtrnp. I believe that the interest return for the bond sale 
covers, in general, the fiscal agent and all other services furnished by 
an underwriter at the time that he has underwritten a bond issue for 
a municipality. 

Me don’t believe, except in rare exceptions, that there is any other 
charge. 

Mr. Spence. The underwriter can agree to be paid par, but after 
that, aren’t there certain incidental expenses that the underwriter 
charges which makes the actual receipts from the sale very much less 
than par? 

Mr. Hazeitine. Not after the bond issue is sold, because it is sold, 
in almost all cases, or let’s say in the majority of cases, on a competi- 
tive bid, and the price of the money, the interest rate, on a competitive 
bid, is the total cost. 

Now, there are some cases where it is permitted, in some States, to 
then readjust, but in that case we stand ready to accept any applica- 
tion if we find that a readjustment runs the rate from 4 to 6 percent, 
or something like that. The actual yield would determine whether or 
not the applicant would come to us. 
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Mr. Spence. Isn’t there often in the original contract with a private 
lender the provision that he shall act as fiscal agent and thus obtain 
a pretty big compensation for that ? 

Isn’t that often true ? 

Mr. Hazetine. Usually, they have no fiscal agent in that capacity, 
and I am of the opinion that at such times as fiscal agents are em- 
ployed, the charges for that are paid by the underwriter. 

In our program, we don’t permit any fiscal agent to get anything 
out of it. 

Mr. Spence. I realize the Government doesn’t permit that. 

Would you be in favor of continuing this authorization under pres- 
ent conditions? 

Mr. Hazettrne. Do I understand you to mean should we continue 
the present program ? 

Mr. Srencer. Yes. 

Mr. Hazerttne. I have so stated, sir, that it should be continued. 

Mr. Spence. If we appropriate a billion dollars, it would last 
the agency a long time at the present rate. 

Mr. Hazevtine. I would try to see that it would. 

Mr. Srence. What is that? 

Mr. Hazexttne. I would try to see that it would last almost in- 
definitely. 

Mr. Spence. I think you have been pretty successful. 

Mr. Hazextine. And I want it understood, sir, that we have han- 
dled those cases of need as fast as they came in, and I do not believe 
there is a single applicant who possibly could have been able to finance, 
at any price, that we haven’t assisted to finance. 

I have found it a fact that sometimes people want, municipalities 
want just what people want, they want something that they can’t 
possibly pay for at all, and in that case there is no possibility of 
making a repayable loan. 

Mr. Srence. Don’t you think that the water supply and sewage 
treatment works are a great basic necessity for all cities ? 

Mr. Hazetttine. I do. 

Mr. Spence. Isn’t the construction of these works the most essential 
thing to bring industries to these communities? The first thing an in- 
dustry wants to know, when it is thinking about locating in a com- 
munity, is, is there adequate water supply and sewage treatment. 

Mr. Hazettine. That is right. And if that industry is coming in 
there it is able to pay for the water that it gets, and the community 
can use that as one of the backgrounds for their prospectus when they 
go out for additional money, the income from the industry that is 
going to use that water. 

Mr. Spence. Can we ever carry out the program of water pollution 
control unless it is possible for all the cities to cooperate in order that 
their raw sewage is not thrown into the rivers of our country, and 
unless they have an adequate water supply ? 

Mr. Hazetttne. I believe very strongly in preventing water and 
stream pollution, and, as you say, if only one community is putting 
sewage into the stream, it is polluting that stream. 

My point is that in the main, the cities are able to obtain the funds 
for a sewage treatment plant, and that we stand ready under Public 
Law 345, for those small ones who can’t, to help them in any way 


possible. 
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Mr. Srence. But if there are a few cities that are not able to comply 

with the program, the whole program fails. You agree to that, don’t 
out 

: Mr. Hazentine. I agree with that. But I don’t know of any case 

where they can’t provide the necessary facilities for sewage treatment. 

If they can’t, they can come to us and we can look the thing over and 

in all probability would be able to assist them. 

Mr. Spence. That often involves a change in the whole sewer sys- 
tem, because you need interceptor sewers to prevent the raw sewage 
going into the rivers, and those things are absolutely essential, it seems 
to me, at the present time, to carry out the water pollution control 
program. The only way I can see that it can be made perfect is by 
governmental help to those who can’t do the work themselves. 

Mr. Hazevrine. I agree a hundred percent with that, sir, and that 
is where our program stands at the present time. It is to help those 
who can’t help themselves, but not to help all of those who otherwise 
could get their money elsewhere, and thereby cause an additional drain 
on Federal funds. 

Mr. Spence. There is a backlog of sewer construction which is 
necessary of about $7 billion. The help that the Government has given 
them in this particular case has been very small. 

Mr. Hazevtine. There are several reasons for that backlog. One is 
just the delay of the municipality, or the county, in getting started on 
it. It is not lack of funds for it. Perhaps they have delayed for years 
and years because they just didn’t want to go to the expense of doing it. 

But if they are delayed by reason of not being able to get funds, 
then we stand ready with our program to help them. But we don’t 
have many of those applications. 

Mr. Spence. Whatever the reason, there is a condition that con- 
fronts us which we must meet. 

Mr. Brown. How many applications have you pending now? 

Mr. Hazeutine. I do not have that figure before me, but I can sup- 
ply it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

As of March 31, 1959, there were 80 applications for loans totaling $26,888,461 
under review. 

Mr. Brown. What is the average amount of the loans which you 
have made ¢ 

Mr. Hazextine. I am quite proud of this: The average size of the 
loan is $283,000. 

Mr. Brown. $283,000? 

Mr. Hazevtine. Yes, showing that we have been of assistance to 
the very small community which otherwise could not help itself. 

Mr. Brown. How many loans have you made ? 

Mr. Hazevtine. 220. 

Mr. Brown. You are not asking for any more money now, are you? 

Mr. Hazeitine. We will go into fiscal 1960 with $30 million. We 
anticipate that that would carry us 

Mr. Brown. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Hazextine. We will go into fiscal year 1960 with $30 million, 
which should carry us through 1960 without any difficulty, because 
our program in the past has been less than that per year. 
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Mr. Brown. It looks to me as though you have got enough money 
to last you a mighty long time, the way you are going. 

Mr. Hazettine. We expect it to last 1 year. 

Mr. Brown. That is all. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall ? 

Mr. Wipnatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

- Mr. Hazeltine, we had a witness during the course of the hearings 
who said that in trying to plan for the future, satellite communities 
on the outskirts of a large municpality found difficulty in financing 
long-range planning, that the bond houses were only interested in 
bonding, say, $750,000 of a $2 million project. So that in the end 
it was much more costly than it should be as a result of piecemeal 
construction as the project went along. 

What he felt should be done, and done far better than it has been 
done in the past, would be to provide the ability to bond for the 
growth on a well-planned basis. 

His criticism was that as of today, with the present method of 
private financing, and the present handling of the community facili- 
ties program, that you couldn’t get enough to adequately take care 
of future needs; that it was just a status quo basis, so to speak, 1 or 2 
years in advance. 

What is your reaction to that statement ? 

Mr. Hazevtrne. You referred first to planning ? 

Mr. Wipnatt. That is right. 

Mr. Hazexttne. My reaction to that, of course, is that I am a hun- 
dred percent for it, that there should be plans that would show what 
was going to be needed at a future date, rather than just what should 
be needed to take care of the population at the moment, and our 
planning program will assist very materially in just such a program. 

As far as the construction of facilities is concerned, if a facility 
is to be a revenue-producing facility, it cannot be built more than 
a certain percentage larger than necessary, otherwise it will not pay 
out. 

It would have to be in the form of a grant, or something like that, 
if a municipality were to have sewage and water facilities far in 
excess of what they could use for many years, lying idle. 

Mr. Wipnatt. If you took a hypothetical case, such as this: Where 

ou are starting almost from scratch, with a community, but there 
is a projected growth of from zero to 25,000 in the course of 10 years— 
which is not inconceivable at all the way we have had an upsurge 
in population in so many communities in the United States—can you 
today get the adequate financing initially to provide the ultimate by 
way of furnishing these needs, through your central sewage system ? 
Or do you have to build first a package plant, then another package 
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lant, and then look to the future for building a combination facility ? 
in is that handled today ? 

Mr. Hazetttne. I think the statement was correct that the gentle- 
man made, that we have not anticipated our future enough in the 
installation of the present systems for water and sewage. Not enough 
thought has been given to that expansion. ie 

However, as in everything else, in a free enterprise system, it is 
rather hard to build something which will be lying either idle or only 
partially used for many years, just for the purpose of having it at 
that time. 

When that community—if the community has properly planned 
its system—becomes a community of 25,000, it will have funds avail- 
able for a revision of its system to supply the needs at that time. I 
can’t conceive of any way of just burying this system in the ground 
and leaving it there until the town has grown to a population of 
25,000 to use it. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Then you would agree substantially with his state- 
ment, as to present conditions, and the variance of opinion would be 
in the interest rate at which it can be financed, because actually they 
can’t go to private financing circles in order to get money today for 
a 25-year plan or a 20-year plan. It has to be possibly on a 5- to 10- 
year plan, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Hazevrine. It is only a relative matter, about the interest 
rate. If you pay any interest at all, then it is an ordinary repayable 
loan at interest. And the difference between getting it at a low inter- 
est rate or a medium interest rate would not be, to my mind, a con- 
trolling factor as to whether or not they could possibly build a larger 
system than they would otherwise. 

I get back to the fact that if it is to be a repayable loan, which is 
anticipated by both Mr. Spence’s bill and the program we now have, 
then it has got to be based on income for the purpose of paying it off. 

The only way you could bury this equipment in the ground and not 
use it to any particular proportion for many years, would be if it were 
a grant or gift. 

“Mr. Wipnatt. As I understand your testimony, and I agree with 
the Administration’s position, the Administration is not in favor of a 
subsidized interest rate on these community facility programs? 

Mr. Hazevrine. That is correct. And it operates from a diver- 
sionary standpoint, because if the interest rate is so low as to permit 
everyone to come to us, then the ordinary chain of private enterprise 
is broken. 

But if we place the interest rate at a point which is not prohibitive, 
but which is comparable to or slightly higher than loans to munici- 
palities with better credit rating than the ones we are working with, 
then those will not come to us but will go to ordinary sources. 

We can and have in some cases deferred principal payments for a 
number of years while the municipality catches up with itself. That 
is also done in private lending circles. Merely interest payments 
rather than interest and principal payments for the first 5 years, or 
something of that kind, to permit the project to mature to the point 
where the loan would not go into default—rather where it would 
otherwise go into default if they had to pay principal payments from 
the start. That is perfectly possible. 
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Mr. Wwwnatt. Mr. Hazeltine, on page 4 of your statement, second 
paragraph, you stated that the bulk of public facility loan applica- 
tions will come from communities that are experiencing an upsurge 
of other construction and business activity, and therefore you feel 
that this bill would just substitute financing and not encourage addi- 
tional employment. 

Do you have any figures of your own, or any background informa- 
tion you could give the committee to indicate that where these loans 
have been granted in the past, they have been in areas of a low in- 
cidence of unemployment ? 

Mr. Hazeutine. I would not say that it was a fact that they had 
been, generally, in an area of low incidence of unemployment. I 
would not say—pardon me, let me correct that. I would say that 
in usual cases, the request for additional facilities through our loans 
has been where there has been substantial employment, due to the 
fact that they were expanding and needed more facilities. I know 
of many like that. 

Mr. Wipnatt. So that the greater number of applications has not 
come from municipalities where there has been a large percentage of 
unemployment ? 

Mr. Hazexrine. I believe that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Wipnatt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Hazeltine, sewage construction and water supply 
is an excellent basis for revenue bonds, isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Hazettrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Srence. I don’t know of any other public facility that is 
better adapted to revenue bonds than water supply and sewer con- 
struction, do you ? 

Mr. Hazentine. They are both cases where it is very easy to pin- 
point the income from them and pledge it to a certain particular 
obligation. 

Mr. Spence. Many cities in my State, and many cities in other 
States, would be compelled to issue revenue bonds because of the lim- 
itation on their indebtedness. 

Mr. Ashley ? 

Mr. Asnury. Mr. Hazeltine, in your colloquy with Mr. Widnall 
you indicated that this isn’t a kind of measure that would lend itself 
as an antirecession bill. 

Mr. Hazettrine. I do not like to confuse a repayable loan program 
with one that would lend itself to other types of assistance. 

Mr. Asutry. Well, you said, did you not, sir, that in the majority 
of instances the communities that were participating under a program 
of this sort, which you administer, were communities with a low in- 
cidence of unemployment ? 

Mr. Hazextrine. I believe that in general is the case. 

Mr. Asuiey. Then it couldn’t be said to be a good antirecession 
program, could it? 

Mr. Hazevtine. I would say that in general it would not be an 
antirecessional measure but merely a normal construction measure. 

Mr. Asuury. I think we agree on that. & 

I am wondering why it is, then, that the public facility program 
was liberalized lasf March by extending eligibility for loans to com- 
munities of larger population and by broadening the categories of 
public works eligible for loans? 
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You will remember that that took place following, I believe, a letter 
from the President dated March 19. 

Mr. Hazevtine. That is correct. The background for that was 
that, within the public facilities loan program, there were quite a few 
applications in hand which could have been acted on and were acted 
on very rapidly, which is not usually possible. 

They had been in the mill for some time, and we put into actual 
construction quite a few projects which otherwise, in the normal run 
of events, would have been delayed 6 or 8 months. 

Mr. Asuiey. Well, I just don’t understand that. By liberalizing 
the program—you say by liberalizing the program you were able to 
get these projects processed faster ? 

Mr. Hazevtine. No; applications had been in which had not been 
pushed through because they were above the 10,000 population pri- 
ority of the act. Now, they were in the mill, and by checking them 
rapidly, they were able to go ahead. 

If they had just come in as a new application and we had to work 
out all the planning and all that, they wouldn’t have been available 
for years, or for a year, let’s say, therefore would not have helped very 
much in antirecession work. These did to some extent. 

Mr. Asuiry. Well, now, isn’t it true that almost the moment that 
the Congress adjourned you went back to the former requirements; 
and isn’t it further true that a measure similar to the one we are 
considering today was before this committee and before the Congress, 
at a time when these liberalizations were made ? 

Mr. Hazevrine. I do not believe that you could ascribe the timing 
of going back to the other formula, to the adjournment of the Con- 
gress in any way, shape, or form, Mr. Ashley. It is a fact that the 
recovery from the recession was well advanced, and it was not neces- 
sary to continue any of these emergency measures. 

Mr. Asuiey. If that is true, why did you liberalize the program ? 

Mr. Hazertine. I don’t follow you. 

Mr. Asutey. Why was the program liberalized a year ago, until the 
heat was taken off of your Administration, at which time you returned 
to the requirements that exist at the present time ? 

Mr. Hazevrine. I don’t admit that it was put on, that the liberali- 
zation was made to take the heat off the Administration. 

Mr. Asutey. I know you don’t. You say there is no connection 
whatever. 

Mr. Hazevtine. There is not. 

Mr. Asniey. Well, I would like to ask you a couple more questions: 
You say that by and large the need for the community facilities that 
are dealt with in this bill are being met, or that the need is being met 
through private financing, and to the extent that that is not true that 
your Administration is meeting the need. 

Mr. Hazevtine. We stand ready to take, as a lender of last resort, 
those applications which otherwise cannot be handled in the regular 
financial world. 

Mr. Asuey. All right. Well, now, is that your position, though, 
that the private market, plus your Administration, is meeting the need 
for the community facilities that are dealt with in this bill? — 

Mr. Hazexrine. It is apparent that the need as requested and as 
being generated is being handled by the general investment sources, 
and that we are handling those for whom the other is not available. 
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Mr. Asrtey. In your opinion, is that adequate to meet the increas- 
ing demands which are perfectly obvious in view of a population 
which has increased by 20 million since 1952 or 1953? Is this two- 
pronged attack on the problem sufficient to meet the needs? 

Mr. Hazertine. The total municipal bond sales for last year were 
$7.4 billion, showing the availability of funds. 

Mr. Asuiry. We know that those included others than those being 
dealt with in this bill. 

Mr. Hazeutine. That is right. 

Mr. Asuury. Let’s stick to this bill. 

Mr. Hazevttne. I have stated and I restate that the money is avail- 
able in the large majority of instances for any type of water and 
sewage improvement which is required by the municipalities of the 
United States. 

Mr. Asuiey. You take issue, then 

Mr. Hazevrtne. That we will have loaned this fiscal year some 
£22 million to those municipalities which otherwise could not get 
it, and that we have in reserve for fiscal 1960 some $30 million for 
the same general purpose. 

Mr. Asnuiry. You take issue, then, with the President’s special 
assistant for public works planning? 

Mr. Hazevrine. I have never taken issue with General Bragdon. 

Mr. Asuury. Well, we have had testimony before this committee, 
which I am sure you are familiar with, which indicates that the 
President’s special assistant for public works planning published a 
report in 1957 which said that during the current decade, 1955 to 
1964, we needed to spend an average of $2,500,300,000 each year to 
catch up with our water and sewer needs. If that is true, then we 
fell about 45 percent short in 1958. 

Mr. Hazevtrne. General Bragdon didn’t say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to supply the money to catch up with those needs. 

Mr. Asutey. I am not saying that he did. 

Mr. Hazevtine. And I say that the money is available for that as 
fast as the municipalities realize their needs and develop their pro- 
grams to effect them. 

Mr. Asuiry. Well, it is perfectly clear that you are convinced that 
the local communities are able to do this, and I just wonder where 
you get that kind of information to make such a judgment as that. 

You can’t go to a place like Toledo, Ohio, or Chillicothe, or Sioux 
City, Iowa, or any place that I know of, and come up with an as- 
sertion of that sort, because the municipalities, counties, and other 
political subdivisions within the State are just pinched beyond 
measure, and it is becoming steadily worse in the last 10 years. 

I just don’t know how you can make an assertion which indicates 
that if a community wants it, then, by gosh, all they have got to do is 
lay on that tax, and it is just that simple. Asa matter of actual fact, 
it just doesn’t seem to be quite that simple to me and a lot of other 

le. 

But I am interested in the second part of what your Administra- 
tion is doing. You have indicated that you have processed 220 loans 
in the last 4 years, which I make to be an average of about 5 loans per 
month. 
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You say that you have handled maybe twice that many applica- 
tions, which would be 10 a month. How many people have you got 
that are doing this work ? 

Mr. Haze.tine. It is not possible to state how many people in 
actual terms of bodies we have doing this work. We have finance 
people, we have lawyers, we have engineers, in the field, and in Wash- 
ington, all of whom are working on various different programs, and 
at such times as necessary, their time is applied to public facility 
loans. 

Mr. Asutry. Do some of your people work on a program of this 
sort and also a college housing and also a community planning? 

Mr. Hazextine. All of them do, with the exception of the small 
office of three or four people here in Washington, which does nothing 
but work on the public facilities loan pro 

Mr. Asuiey. What was your payroll last year, for your Admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. Hazeitine. The Office of the Administrator 

Mr. Asuiey. For your whole operation, field people and every- 
thing. 

Mr. Hazevtine. Takes care of that, and separates it out on a report 
by the week on the hours spent on each program. So I can’t give 
you a payroll estimate on that. 

Mr. Asuiry. You must have to go before the Appropriations 
Committee to tell them how much money you need to run your shop 
for next year. 

Mr. Hazevrine. That is right. That comes out through the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency budget. 

Mr. AsuieEy. Well, you must tell somebody how much money you 
want next year. You don’t tell them how much per hour. 

Mr. Hazexttne. I could give you, for the record, the statement 
eae by our budget officer. I did not bring any of that with me 

ay. 

Mr. Asutry. I would like to know what your payroll was last year, 
and how much in total loans your Administration approved last year. 

Mr. Hazerrine. I will put that in the record. 

Mr. Asuury. All right,sir. Thank you, very much. 

(The information requested above is as follows :) 





Program levels and expenses (fiscal years 1958 and 1959)—Public facility loans 
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The personal services expenses indicated above, support the costs of technicians 
engaged in reviewing and processing of new loan applications in addition to the 
work associated with postapproval activity which includes the review of de- 
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tailed plans and specifications, negotiations with the applicant on all stages of 
the project and provision of technical assistance as necessary, supervision of 
the preparation of bond instruments and the award of bonds, administrative ac- 
tivities in connection with construction, and servicing of bonds awarded to the 
Federal Government. The central office staff is responsible for the development, 
interpretation, and control of program policies to assure uniform administration 
and the most efficient management of the Federal interest; program planning 
and control of its execution; development, publication, and followup on the 
application of program procedures; and the development and refinement of tech- 
nical guides. Administrative expenses also cover supporting services in the 
field and central office, such as legal and audit services; fiscal accounting and 
reporting ; budget, personnel, and general services. 

Mr. Srence. If there are no further questions—— 

Mr. Wipnaut. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnat. Mr. Hazeltine, to sum up your answers to Mr. Ash- 
ley, what you were saying was that what the communities are willing 
to do is the measure of the accomplishment and not what the total 
need is? 

Mr. Hazevtine. I would think that was a reasonably fair summa- 
tion. 

I believe that we are always going to lag behind, because communi- 
ties, just like governments and everyone else, are slow to pick up and 
go ahead on expenditures. 

I don’t think we would ever be up to zero-zero on what we needed, 
because people are going to take a long time to try to avoid extra ex- 
penditures if they can. But I believe that as fast as they want to do 
that, they have the ability to do it through our free enterprise system, 
rather than through a direct Government subsidized loan. 

Mr. WIDNALL. ‘Have you had many communities consult you who 
have said that they cannot go ahead with a program for water treat- 
ment, or sewage treatment, because the interest rate is too high on the 
current program, or that they have exceeded their bonded in- 
debtedness ? 

Mr. Hazevrine. On our current program? The interest rate that 
we are charging now ? 

Mr. Wipnat. Yes. 

Mr. Hazevrine. I don’t know of a case where it was said they could 
not proceed because of our interest rate. The only cases where the 
interest. rate would even figure into it at all, at our price, which is 
reasonable, would be if the community was in no position to make any 
kind of a loan, that it was not a revenue repayable project. 

If the community wanted to do such an extravagant thing that it 
was not comparable to their size and ability, then, of course, we would 
not make them the loan. 

Mr. Wipnay. Do you have any figures as to the number of com- 
munities below 10,000 population, or, say, below 35,000 population, in 
this bill, where they have been unable to go ahead with these programs 
because ‘they had exceeded their bonded indebtedness, or reached the 
limit of their bonded indebtedness ? 

Mr. Hazertrne. They reached the limit of their bonded indebted- 
ness on their general obligation bonds, but there would be no reason 
why they could not.obligate the amount necessary under revenue bonds 
to any amount that they could pay for. 

Mr. Wipnatt. That is all. 
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Mr. Srence. A revenue bond is not counted in the debt limitation. 

Mr. Hazexrine. That is not counted. 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Hazevtine. The income from that particular project supports 
that program, and the general obligation of the municipality is not 
involved. 

Mr. Srence. That is the reason many cities are compelled to resort 
to revenue bonds, and that entails a higher rate of interest. 

Now, you think that the cities are all perfectly satisfied that have 
come to your agency for your loans, with your interest rate? Do they 
express general satisfaction with that ? 

Mr. Hazerrine. They would express greater satisfaction if there 
was no interest rate, and then from there on up to the amount that 
we charge is just a matter of degree. 

Of course, they would like it lower, and that is one of the reasons 
they want to see interest rates set by statute, but it is not prohibitory 
as far as their actually obtaining what they need is concerned, and we 
believe they should have to pay for it. 

Mr. Svence. Well, what they would say to you and what they write 
to their Congressman are two entirely different things. 

You say that most of these cities that you have made loans to 
didnt’ have a high unemployment condition ? 

Mr. Hazevrine. I have been asked that question this morning, sir, 
for the first time. We have never inquired, in the main, whether or 
not there was high or low unemployment. We don’t have any of 
those figures. 

Mr. Spence. It seems to me that is immaterial, because the construc- 
tion of these facilities will create employment. It will not only create 
employment with those employed in the actual construction, but will 
create additional employment in the cities or centers of population 
where they produce goods that are necessary in the construction of 
these projects. And it will create employment, in addition to that, 
by persuading industries to locate where there is adequate water 
supply. 

Isn’t that all true? 

Mr. Haze.tine. Everything that you say is correct. 

But there has been, in the past few years, the highest construction 
level that we have ever had. We have not been lacking in construc- 
tion. And the contention that we make, and the contention that I 
made in my statement, was that the construction of public works 
would not be materially increased, but merely the sae of financing 
would be shifted from the bankers to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Srence. Well, that isa debatable question. 

If there are no further questions 

Mr. Asuiey. Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

Mr. Hazeltine, on April 22, we had a witness, Charles H. Callison, 
conservation director for the National Wildlife Federation. On the 
second page of his testimony, which would be available to you, I am 
sure, he suggests an amendment to the bill under consideration. 

Would you be so good as to submit for the record your evaluation 
of that amendment ? 

Mr. Hazevtine. I will be pleased to. 

Mr. Asutey. Thank you. 
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(The information requested above is as follows :) 


COMMENTS BY Mr. HAZELTINE ON PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 5944 WHICH Was 
SUGGESTED BY Mr. CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


The proposed amendment provides: “(5) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section for the construction, repair, or improvement of any 
sewage, sewage treatment, or sewer facilities unless the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service finds and certifies to the Administrator, that the project 
is in conformity with the applicable, comprehensive program for water pollution 
control prepared or developed under section 2 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (33 U.S.C. 446a).” 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency does not recommend enactment of the 
above amendment because it is unnecessary and may upset existing satisfactory 
interagency clearance arrangements. It might also work toward a division of 
responsibility in the administration of this loan program. 

Following enactment of the Housing Amendments of 1955 which, under title 
II, established the current public facility loans program, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator undertook to work out cooperation agreements with 
various Federal agencies regarding their possible overlapping interests in public 
facility projects in order to achieve cordinated Federal Government activity. 
On November 14, 1955, letters were sent to the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, pro- 
posing that cooperative arrangements be worked out between the Housing Agency 
and these departments to assure systematic coordination in connection with cate- 
gories of public facilities in which the other departments had a direct interest 
under other Federal programs. Each of three agencies responded favorably to 
this proposal and effective working arranegments were developed. 

Each applicant for a loan under the public facility loans program must submit 
satisfactory evidence that its proposed project has obtained or will obtain, the 
required State approvals, including conformity with any State comprehensive 
plan. In addition, in accordance with the cooperation agreements worked out 
with the Departments of the Army, Commerce, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, information regarding the proposed project is transmitted to the interested 
Federal agency for clearance. In the case of water and/or sanitary sewage 
facilities, the purpose of such clearance “is to avoid possible disruption of, or 
conflict with, any plans or projects which may be under consideration in the 
Public Health Service for improvement of sanitary conditions within the affected 
watershed. This is particularly important in view of the plans now being made 
for coordination of efforts by the Public Health Service and the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration with respect to assisting local agencies to control water 
pollution.”, (Excerpt from HHFA instruction addressed to the regional offices, 
dated Jan. 7, 1957, establishing a clearance procedure with other Federal agen- 
cies. We were advised in a letter, dated Dec. 31, 1956, that this instruction for 
clearance was deemed satisfactory by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. ) 

As will be noted, under existing procedures both the applicant and the Housing 
Agency take steps to assure that a proposed project is in conformity with the 
applicable, comprehensive program for water pollution control. The applicant 
must evidence that it has obtained, or will obtain, the necessary State approvals, 
including conformity with the State water pollution control plan, prepared by 
the State in order to qualify for grants under the Water Pollution Control Act 
(33 U.S.C. 466d (f)). Likewise, in its clearing of the proposed application, the 
Public Health Service takes into account whether the proposed project conforms 
with the applicable comprehensive program for water pollution control. Inas- 
much as adequate coordination with Federal and State health agencies is now 
being achieved under existing procedures, the proposed amendment suggested 
by Mr. Callison is unnecessary. 

The Water Pollution Control Act applies only to sewage facilities that dis- 
charge into interstate waters and their tributaries. The projects for which the 
Housing Agency makes loans sometimes involve local sewage systems which do 
not discharge into interstate waters and tributaries thereof. In these cases it 
would not be possible to make the certification in the form proposed in the amend- 
ment, because the amendment requires a certification that the projects are “in 
conformity with the applicable, comprehensive program for water pollution con- 
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el prepared or developed under section 2 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
ct. 

Mr. Spence. I would also like to have your views on that. It is 
an amendment the Public Health would like to have considered. 

You may stand aside, Mr. Hazeltine. We are very glad to have 
you testify. 

Mr. Hazevtine. Thank you. 

Mr. Srence. Our next witness is Mr. Silbert, of the Community 
Developers Council of Long Island. 

We are very glad to have you testify, Mr. Silbert. You may pro- 
ceed with your statement, and then subject yourself to interrogation. 

Mr. Wipnati. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I have been asked on behalf of Mr. Halpern, who is 
not able to be here this morning, to welcome Mr. S. Richard Silbert, 
president of the Community Developers Council of Long Island, and 
Mr. Jerome Wolk and Mr. William Safire. 

This is Mr. Halpern’s statement, which he has asked me to read. 

These gentlemen are associated with Long Island’s finest building and con- 
struction programs, and I am happy that they are with us this morning to present 
testimony on the community facilities bill. 

It may be of interest to the committee that Mr. Wolk’s firm is the builder 
of the model home at the U.S. exhibition in Moscow, the home of the typical 
American family which, although its cost is $13,000, was denounced as a fraud 
by Pravda. 

Mr. Wolk wrote to Ambassador Menshikov after this blatant announcement, 
offering to escort him to Commack, Long Island, where he could purchase just 
such a house if he were so inclined. 

I wonder, Mr. Wolk, did the Ambassador ever take up your offer and deposit 
a downpayment on a good American home? 

Mr. Spence. You are doing a very fine service. 

Mr. Wok. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF S. RICHARD SILBERT, PRESIDENT, COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPERS COUNCIL OF LONG ISLAND, ACCOMPANIED BY MR. 
JEROME WOLK AND MR. WILLIAM SAFIRE 


Mr. Sireert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Richard Silbert. I am here today as president of the Com- 
munity Developers Council of Long Island, and with me is a former 
president of the council, Mr. Jerome Wolk. 

I should like to discuss this bill from the bedrock and grassroots 
position of the practical volume builder. 

Our organization consists of about 20 of the largest volume home- 
builders in what is probably the most actively growing community in 
the United States. 

We have an interest and a responsibility toward the welfare of these 
communities that we have built and in their healthy development— 
of which proper hospitals, water systems, and sewage are vital factors. 

My home is in Great Neck, Nassau County, just outside New York 
City, and on eastward from us lies Suffolk County—the two of them 
stretching about 100 miles from the city border the whole length of 
the island. This territory, constantly expanding since the war, is 
the community developers’ field of activity. 
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Home construction in Nassau reached its all-time peak in 1950, with 
nearly 31,000 building permits authorized, gradually tapering down 
to 8,048 last year. 

This year interest is picking up, the first 3 months of 1959 showing 
92,253 authorizations, as against 1,486 last year. About two-thirds of 
these are one-family units. Back in 1950 there were more than 29,000 
one-families, more than 1,600 units in multiple dwellings. 

These permit authorizations are not finished houses, but they reflect 
the volume, and the State division of housing keeps its records in 
' this way. 

And you can see that the pressure for homes on Long Island remains 
positive and vital. Our members of the Community Developers Coun- 
cil build about one-third of these homes. 

The problems which this bill, No. 5944, aims to relieve are as acute 
in Long Island as they possibly can be anywhere else in the country. 
But my story is not special pleading. It is a well-developed example 
of what is going on all over. 

You are all of you aware of the jet-speed growth of population in 
the United States, risen now from the round number figure of 151 
million by the regular Census of 1950, to an estimated 174 million 
last summer—and still zooming. 

We on Long Island have had to absorb a much greater than average 
jolt. In these same 8 years Nassau has leaped from, in round numbers, 
600,000 to 1,200,000—doubled its population—and less settled Suffolk 
has a little more than doubled. ‘The national gain 16 percent, Long 
Island’s gain 100 percent. 

Let me assure you that the burdens of tax expenses are heavy. 
Where are the schools coming from to serve this population? Also 
hospitals, roads, parks, fire engines, waterworks, incinerators, sewers, 
and all the rest ¢ 

Well, the people themselves are paying for them. Many a home- 
owner in these years has had his taxes doubled. When a potato patch 
is upgraded to a home community, the taxes also go up. 

I would like to call your attention to a very illuminating article 
that just coincidentally appeared in this morning’s Herald Tribune, 
and contains in it a very interesting statistical chart. 

(Article referred to above is as follows :) 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 27, 1959] 
Suburbia Today 
FINE ScHooLs But Nor HiegH TaxES WANTED 
(By Terry Ferrer, Education Editor) 
Four years ago, the New York Herald Tribune subjected the city’s 
fast-growing suburbs to a thorough examination in a series of articles. 
Since then, the suburbs have continued to grow and grow and grow. 


Now a team of reporters has again surveyed the suburban area to bring 
the findings up to date. This is the second in a new series. 


The citizens of suburbia are doing some split-level thinking in their split-level 
homes these days. As parents, they want good schools—better than those in the 
city. As taxpayers, most would prefer to save money. Despite the fact that 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being poured yearly into suburban schools, 
the No. 1 educational headache in communities around the city is financing. 
From Passaic, N.J., to Millbrook, N.Y., from Plainview, L.I., to Norwalk, Conn., 
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parents and school personnel alike are worried about meeting next year’s school 
bills for teachers, buildings, and budgets. They are even more worried about 
how they are going to be able to meet the expenditures of the next 25 years in a 
period of a continuing high birth rate. 


BECOMING TIGHT-FISTED 


More disturbing to school superintendents is the increasing voter rigidity to 
today’s rising educational costs. Such communities as Dobbs Ferry, Yonkers, 
Mount Vernon, Levittown, and even Great Neck—long an outstanding example of 
generous school support—are becoming tight-fisted with their school funds, or 
threatening to do so. 

Beset by rising Federal, State, and local taxes, suburban voters, especially in 
New York and New Jersey, are tending to fight back in the only legal way open 
to them: by chopping down or knocking out entirely school budgets and bond 
issues which will raise their local property taxes. In return, these same citizens 
demand superior suburban schools for less money. 

The State education department in Albany is admitting privately that it fears 
a sharp drop in budget approvals in New York State next month because of the 
withholding of the State income tax which began April 1. 


REJECT MORE ISSUES 


Further, in 1957-58 school-bond-issue referendums, five counties near New 
York City rejected more issues in dollar value than they passed: $27,485,043 
rejected versus $20,220,724 approved. The five include Dutchess (none ap- 
proved), Orange, Rockland, Ulster, and Westchester—which passed almost 
$10,500,000 worth of building and sites, but rejected more than $12 million. 

Some New Jersey counties are also reflecting the trend toward more voter 
rigidity. In that State, more than 73 percent of the 1958 school costs of $479,- 
500,000 came from local support, according to the National Education Associa- 
tion. But in Bergen County, for example, the percentage of budgets passed the 
first time dropped from 85 to 73 between 1956-57 and 1959-60. During the 
same period, Union County dropped from 100 percent to 77, and Passaic from 
100 to 88 percent. 

CONSCIOUS OF TEXAS 


Commenting on this exemplar, Dr. J. Harold Straub, Passaic County super- 
intendent, said: “People here are more interested than ever in better schools 
for the 60,000 school children in this county. But the people are becoming con- 
scious of taxes. We still have difficult building problems and double sessions 
to be eliminated. Money will continue to be a problem.” 

In the diverse pattern of community support for schools, which still may vary 
from outright rejection of funds to generous backing, Fairfield County in Con- 
necticut is going against the New York-New Jersey trend. The State education 
department in Hartford declares flatly that the county “has not experienced 
the setbacks that New York has. Most school bonds are being voted.” 

Expenditures in such towns as Stamford, Darien, Greenwich, New Canaan, 
and Norwalk are on the rise. Greenwich is paying outright—without bonded 
indebtedness—for a new senior high school which may cost as much as $9 million. 
Its 1959 budget is up $1 million over the 1957 budget of $3,600,000. Stamford 
is building a $4,300,000 high school, Darien, a $3 million high school. 


OUTLAY IN NORWALK 


In Norwalk, Superintendent Harry A Becker said recently that “in 6 years 
Norwalk has spent $10 million on its schools. This actually amounts to a school 
system in itself, 5 elementary schools, 2 junior high schools, and 1 senior high 
school, now being built—plus two other elementary schools now being completed.” 
These will take care of a school population which has risen from 8,500 in 1953 to 
18,500 expected next fall. 

The Roman Catholics of Norwalk are now building their first parochial high 
school, a $2,500,000 building, opening next September. It will eventually house 
1,000 students. 

In truth, Fairfield has not borne the tremendous population expansion which 
has hit some suburban communities, and which, by population prediction, will 
continue to plague all schools in the coming 20 to 25 years. 
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BABY BOOM A FACTOR 


The postwar baby boom, which has seen more than 4 million babies born each 
year for the last 5 years, is expected to remain high right up to the mid-1960’s, 
according to statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. After that, the 
huge numbers of post-World War II babies will be grown and married and have 
children of their own for a vast new wave of future school pupils. 

The population boom is already overwhelming the Long Island counties of 
Nassau and Suffolk. Since 1954-55, Nassau has approved school building proj- 
ects valued at more than $25,000 to the staggering total of $203,416,988. Suffolk, 
in the same period running through 1957-58 has voted $134,153,557 for new 
schools. 

LONG ISLAND EXAMPLE 


Nowhere is this Long Island boom better illustrated than in Plainview-Old 
Bethpage, the Nassau school district known as Central School District No. 4. 
It is one of the fastest-growing districts in the United States. 

In 1949, a seant 10 years ago, Plainview-Old Bethpage had a pupil population 
of exactly 88, taught by two teachers in the two-room Old Mannetto Hill Road 
elementary school, built in 1899. The town’s total population was 1,100. 

Now, with a population of 25,000, the district has 7,300 pupils—almost 84 times 
as many as in 1949-50. The two classroom teachers are now 250, and 80 more 
will be hired from 3,000 applicants for 1959-60, at salaries ranging up to $9,400 
a year (the New York City maximum is $8,400). Since January 1952, the district 
has added six elementary schools and one junior-senior high school at a cost of 
$9,650,800. 

SCHOOLS REPLACE FIELDS 


In addition, four new buildings with a value of $11,441,000 have been approved 
in the last year, for a grand total of more than $21 million since 1952. The for- 
mer potato fields have now blossomed with schools over a 6-square-mile area. 
And the district will not reach its predicted school population peak of 10,755 
until 1966. 

What has this done to a Plainview citizen’s taxes? In 1950, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Rosato lived in a house valued at $3,400. At the property tax rate of 
$2.05 for each $100 of assessed valuation, Mr. Rosato, an aircraft foreman at 
Republic Aviation Corp. in Farmingdale, paid $69.70 for his schools. This year 
the Rosatos are living in another house assessed at $6,700. With the tax rate 
at $5.43, they are paying $363.81. And if the 1959 rate of $6.50 is approved 
(and assessed valuation on their house remains the same), they will pay 


50. 
“T don’t think the rate should go up so much,” says Mrs. Rosato. “We don’t 
need these elaborate schools—these beautiful palaces—the swimming pool and 
the driver training. But, if it’s necessary, I suppose there’s nothing we can do.” 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


In the Long Island counties, parochial education, too, is facing a building 
crisis. The Very Rev. Msgr. Ronald B. MacDonald, director of the building office 
of the Diocese of Rockville Centre (which embraces both counties), says there 
are 60,000 pupils in Roman Catholic schools and 60,000 Roman Catholic children 
in public schools. At present there are 18 new parochial schools proposed and 
11 under construction. 

“There is a demand,’ Monsignor MacDonald said, “for 1,500 more classrooms. 
But where are we going to get 1,500 teachers?” 

The cry for more teachers may be loud in the suburbs, but by and large, it is 
much softer than it is in the city. 

Suburban communities pay $400 to $1,000 more a year to their teachers than 
the city, which has a single scale of $4,000 to $8,400. As a matter of fact, ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan School Study Council of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, there are now 64 teachers earning $10,000 or more a year in 64 
communities around the city. 


AVERAGE COMMUNITY 


The council’s newest survey of suburban systems, which has just been pub- 
lished, also cites the fact that the average community—from Mineola, Long 
Island, to Greenwich, Conn.—has 58 teachers and other professionals for every 
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1,000 students. This is 50 percent more staff than the same communities had in 
1920 and compares favorably with the national average of 45 staff members for 
every 1,000 pupils, 

The city dweller who is moving to the suburbs “for the sake of the children, 
because schools are better” is likely to get what he is seeking, bright modern 
schools, educational experiments—such as team teaching in Norwalk, homoge- 
nous grouping in New Canaan elementary schools, gradeless elementary schools 
in Westport, a longer and tougher school day in Long Beach—and enough 
teachers. 

WINCES AT TAX RISE 


But the suburbanite, who never feels the bite of paying for free schooling in 
the city, still winces as his property tax goes up and up each year to buy the 
very education he is seeking for his children in “better” suburban schools. With 
few exceptions, he is tending toward a reluctance to think educational expenses 
through. He is loath to plan beyond this year’s school, and his school board, 
aware that it must get his vote if any building progress is to be made, will com- 
promise the bond issues or the budgets and go along with his thinking. 

How will the ultimate financing of suburban schools—let alone of community 
colleges which will be urgently needed in the next 10 years—be solved? Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education in New York State, feels that 
the property tax cannot do the job now or in the future and that a sales, income, 
or corporation tax must help. 

Dr. William S. Vincent, executive secretary of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, believes that ‘Federal support in massive amounts” is the answer. 

Howard B. Mattlin, school board member in Plainview-Old Bethpage, offers 
a layman’s answer: Get better informed school board members and give them 
carte blanche to plan and build schools with lump-sum appropriations. “How 
can you meet your goals,” he asks, “when you have to consult everybody in 
town about everything? What do you suppose would happen if Governor Rocke- 
feller had to put up his budget for State referendum? Until we have school 
districts run efficiently by well informed and well advised persons, there will be 
chaos in school financing.” 
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Ten years of growth—Comparing the school situation in the Nassau County 
community known as Central School District No. 4, embracing sections of 
Plainview-Old Bethpage. 
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1 How One Suburban School System Has Grown 
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Mr. Strperr. It might be interesting for the members of the commit- 
tee to have the New York Herald Tribune made available to them for 
the next 2 or 3 days, because they are going to run a series on “Suburbia 
Today,” a reappraisal of what is happening in our suburban areas. 

Let me just paraphrase one of these charts to give you the relative 
figures of suburban growth, as it has occurred on Long Island. 

Taking one little area called Plainview, in 1950 the ‘total population 

was 1,100 people. In 1959 the total population was 25,000 people. 

In 1950 they had 88 pupils and 2 classrooms. In 1959 they had 
7,300 pupils and 250 classrooms. 

Very interestingly, though, in 1950 they had 44 pupils per teacher, 
and this year, 9 years later, they only have 30 pupils per teacher. 

It is quite apparent from these statistics that the local citizenry is 
more than ever sharing their burden of the school program, and I 
think the same thing holds true for sewer disposal plants or water 

systems. 

I think that we can unequivocally state, therefore, that the people 
who are moving into these areas, are more than ever carrying their 
share of the burden. The problem today is how much more of this 

‘an they carry. 

I think you may find food for thought in the net bonded debt of 
Nassau County. This includes the county as a unit and also includes 
its separate townships and cities, and its school, sanitation, sewage, 
and water districts. 

From 1950 to 1958, 8 years, this bonded debt climbed from $130 mil- 
lion to $545 million. During the 5 years ending last December, the 
school bond item in this total increased by $214 million and the sewage 
bonds, $34 million. 

What these figures say is that our people on Long Island have not 
begged for favors. They have voted to tax themselves. They have 
borne their burden for education, s: initation, health, and other family 
needs with great foresight and understanding. 

But in this tremendous growth, this rush to the suburbs from both 
city and rural areas, Long Island, as well as many other areas 
throughout the Nation, i is ¢ aught by ‘immediate necessities. 

We are certainly reaching a point at which, without the lift that 
additional loans on noncommercial terms will provide, many of these 
incoming people cannot afford the taxes of the new communities. 
They are in process of paying for their essential installations. 

AN over Long Island the hospitals are having drives trying to keep 
up with increasing needs. The water districts have issued bonds, the 
school districts make irresistible demands. Everywhere to be seen is 
the evidence of community responsibility. 

And now we come to sewers, not a subject of glamor, but the solu- 
tion to practical problems. There is an alternative, to be sure; we 

‘an instal] septic tanks or cesspools, which are a safe and established 
method of waste disposal, although sewers are better and most com- 
munities eventually install them. 

Our Community Developers Council had one experience in which a 
housing development aimed directly at the needs of war veterans was 
held up by the State health department, which demanded sewers. 

The county « authorities had no help to offer; they were out of money 
and couldn’t put in sewers 
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Fortunately, we were able to go back to Albany, where the original 
ruling was modified, and the veterans have homes there today. But 
how much quicker, simpler, and more economical this would have bee 
with a community facilities loan. 

Our appeal for action toward the objectives of this bill is summed 
up in this statement: The need is increasing faster than the ability of 
these fast-growing communities to meet the need at the pay-as-you-go 
commercial going rate. 

This bill recognizes the need, but we believe it can be made into a 
much better solution, and I would like to make a few comments on 
specific points : 

First, the interest rate: On present averages, the bill calls for a rate 
of 2% percent on these Community Facilities bonds. 

This rate ought to be maintained or, if possible, lowered. On this 
oint we disagree with the suggestion of the National Association of 
Tome Builders that “the interest rate on loans made by the Govern- 

ment for this purpose be not less than the going rate of interest paid 
on current Federal obligations of comparable maturity.” We consider 
this impractical. 

Government bonds are now yielding 4 percent and higher; in the 
open market, a community must pay bondholders better than that, at 
least 414 percent for its bonds to sell. 

In turn, this means that the community must raise its local taxes 
to cover the high-interest rate it is forced to pay. And many com- 
munities, worried about raising their taxes further to cover that fresh 
commitment of 414 percent, are loath to go into a new bond issue at all. 

With a rate of 2% percent or lower for its bonds, the small com- 
munity faces a lighter load. Certainly it will be encouraged to go 
ahead with a bond issue for water supply and sewers if it can show 
its citizens that the locality is getting a bargain, and that taxes will not 
be increased substantially. 

The present market, in a word, excludes the average small com- 
munity from floating a bond issue at a price it can afford. fiuh . 

Let’s call a spade a spade, and a subsidy a subsidy. If this bill is 
really going to be made effective, it must offer a real incentive to com- 
munities to issue bonds for the hospitals, water systems, and sewer 
facilities that are important to the public health. That incentive is 
the Federal Government support of low-interest rates. Without it, 
the rest of the bill is well meaning but the discussion is academic. 

Second, we approve most heartily the wording which will provide 
help for one or more municipalities together. Great Neck, Long 
Island, for examples, includes 11 separate incorporated villages, each 
a political entity. 

Of course, it would be most effective for several contiguous villages 
to join efforts in creating a single sewage system for their common 
needs. This bill’s encouragement to such joint ventures is most 
welcome. 

Third, we believe it is essential to the integrity of this plan to write 
into the bill a protection against misuse for political or other purposes. 
We suggest the following caution : 1 

In every application for a loan, the community must certify that 
the area involved in the proposed water or sewer system is indicated 
on a filed map, with appropriate bonds posted and FHA or other 
financing already obtained for its development. 
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In other words, there should be no loophole left in this bill to allow 
for the inflation of real estate values of land whose development is 
years away. 

Loans should be limited to areas where there is definitely a planned 
development of new homes, or the redevelopment of an area of existing 
homes. 

Fourth, let me emphasize that this method of vital subsidy at the 
immediate roadblock of high interest is by far the most economical 
way of enabling these communities to live and develop as they should. 
They can get along for many years on cesspools and septic tanks. We 
know from experience that when they can get around to it, they will 
put in sewers. 

By that time they will have to acquire easements, dig up paved 
streets, destroy shrubbery, at an immense cost of money, time, and in- 
convenience. The time for these community facilities, whenever 
possible, is in advance. 

Certainly nothing is more important to the strength of this Na- 
tion than the health of people in its individual communities. And 
nothing is more vital to their health than good hospitals, proper water 
supply, and the most effective sewage disposal. 

This bill, with its all-important interest rate incentive, meets these 
problems squarely. 

The Community Developers Council heartily endorses this bill and 
respectfully suggests that consideration be given to our suggestions. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Are you engaged in the development of real estate ? 

Mr. Siupert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Isn’t the most essential facility, the basic facility 
which is absolutely necessary in the development of real estate, water 
supply, and sewage disposal ? 

Mr. Stizert. Well, I think I can answer it this way: One of the first 
things we consider in the desirability of a piece of property is whether 
or not water is available and whether or not there are sewage facilities. 

There are other considerations, of course, but I think one can basic- 
ally say that, without good water supply or sewage disposal we would 
seriously hesitate to go forward on a piece of property. 

Mr. Srence. Doesn’t industry make the same inquiry when it is seek- 
ing new locations ? 

Mr. Suzpert. I guess that would depend upon the size of the indus- 
try. If it was an extremely substantial industry and they had un- 
limited resources where they could install their own water system or 
their own sewage disposal plant, possibly that might not be a consid- 
eration. But in terms of the normal, moderate-sized industry that 
we have no Long Island, for instance, this is absolutely a prerequisite 
to a determination of where to locate its plants. 

Mr. Srence. The great majority of large industry is absolutely de- 
pendent on an adequate water supply, is it not ? 

Mr. Sizpert. That is right. Without water, they cannot exist. 

Mr. Spence. And whether or not they have water largely depends 
on the location. Many localities have lost industry because of in- 
adequate water supply ¢ 

Mr. Sirpert. Absolutely true. 

The areas closer in on Long Island where water facilities are now 
available have all been used up, so builders are compelled now to go 
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out in the outlying areas; there the serious problem is availability of 
water facilities. 

Mr. Srence. So the impact that this bill, if enacted into law, would 
have on the unemployment situation would be rather large, because it 
would not only require employment to build these facilities, but it 
would require other industries to produce them. And then in addi- 
tion, it would have the effect of inducing industries to locate in these 
vicinities; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Suweerr. I think that is absolutely true. I think those areas 
that have been able to present to industry a reason for going to their 
community to make employment for their constituents, have to a 
great extent been aided by the fact that they did have available 
water and sewage facilities to induce these large plants to locate 
there. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Silbert, you have made a very good statement, 
and I like particularly the reference you have to an amendment that 
could be offered to this bill, which would prevent the inflation of 
real estate values. 

I have a couple of questions that Mr. Halpern asked me to ask you 
on his behalf. 

Do you feel the passage of this legislation would have any effect 
on the cost of the house to the average home buyer ? 

Mr. Strperr. I think there definitely would be a reaction to the 
price of the house, because what you are doing is reducing one 
of the important items in the construction of the “house, namely the 
installation of the water system and the sewage disposal system. 
If that could be reduced by virtue of the fact that the interest rate, 
which is one of the big items, is reduced, correspondingly the price 
of the house would be reduced. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Have you made any attempt to pin down what 
1 percent reduction in the interest rate would mean 4 

Mr. Sizpert. No, I haven’t. As a matter of fact, this morning 
coming down I was tryin to figure that out for you. 

I can’t get it offhand, but I ‘think it would be an interesting figure 
tosee. Ithink it would bea startling one. 

Mr. Wipna.. It would be helpful. 

Mr. Steert. I should say it would. 

Mr. Wipnaun. What is the current practice out in Nassau County 
with respect to sewage disposal? About what percentage of the 
homes have septic t tanks and what sew age systems ? 

Mr. Steerr. Our practice on Long Island today, unfortunately, 
at the moment, has a preponderance of septic tanks and cesspools. 

These communities would very much like to install these sewage 
systems, because there is a duplication of cost involved when sewers 
ultimately go in. 

I would say that on Long Island today 
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here that I picked up out of the New York Times 3 or 4 days ago, in 
which they indicated that one-third of the homes now being “built 
across the country are still using septic tanks and cesspools. 

I would assume that in Long Island that figure may be a little 
higher. 

Mr. Wrpnatt. If you had the full use of sewer systems out there, 
would there then be pressure to reduce the size of lots ¢ 
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Mr. Siveerr. Normally, that would occur, because we have limita- 
tions, in most of the areas, where the sewer disposal system and the 
water supply are on the same plot. 

Asa result of the proximity of these two systems, there are statutory 
requirements as to how close one can be to another. As a result, these 
plots have necessarily had to be expanded, and this has a counter- 
balancing effect. 

What it does then is to compel the municipalities to upzone areas in 
order to have larger plots, and by doing that prices must go up. This 
runs counter to what we builders would like to do, namely ; to deliver 
i more economical house to the veteran and other purchasers. 

We just can’t do it if they upgrade these areas. 

Mr. Wipnati. Of course, it works the other way, too. The minute 
you downgrade it you have more demand for school construction be- 
cause you move more families in. 

Mr. Strpert. That is why I would like you to read this article in 
the Herald Tribune. Because this is something that ultimately will 
have to, in my own humble opinion, have some sort of Federal aid 
program, because the individual homeowner today cannot carry the 
burden of these increased school costs. It is our personal thinking 
that this is basically an obligation of the Federal Government to 
help in some way provide se chools for the children that we are trying 
to develop to make our country as great as it is. 

Mr. Wipnau. Mr. Silbert, I have some figures here for last year. 
In Nassau County they floated an $8,331,000 sewer bond issue at 3.495 
percent. Where was that utilized? Do you know? 

Mr. Work. I believe that was in the Nassau County area, the area 
close to the New York City borderline, probably around the south 
shore of Long Island. But it is an infinitesimal percentage of the 
sewage facility required for Long Island per se. 

Mr. Wipnati. When you are going ahead with a development, or 
you propose to develop, do you consult with the city about construc- 
tion of sewer facilities? 

Mr. Wok. Yes, we do. As a matter of fact in some areas of Long 
Island, some of the builders had offered to install a sewage disposal 
system, and then turn it over to the authorities to be made part of an 
integrated county or town sewer plan. But because the town or 
county was not prepared to go into an overall sewage development 
pas, they would not go along with these individual sewage disposal 
and when I say “individual,” I mean, not individual house 
sy stem but individual development plan. , 

Mr. Wipnati. Wouldn’t you have the same problem if we passed 
this bill? 

Mr. Work. No, you wouldn’t, because technically, the plant that 
we were suggesting, the developers were suggesting, they were going 
to put up their own, covering possibly a 300- or 400-house development, 
and then turn it over to the county and the county said “No, we want 
to have a complete plan, and we will build our own. The plant that 
you as a developer may build may be all right for the volume of 
homes that you are going to put on the particular site, but it may be 
more important for us to have a plant located 5 miles away, and work 
it into an integrated plant.” 

Mr. Wipnautu. Has there been any allegation by the county they 
couldn't float bonds for that purpose ? 
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Mr. Work. Well, as Mr. Silbert pointed out, there are so many 
schools and other budgetary expenses involved that possibly, because 
of the soil condition of our area, the fact that we can put in an indi- 
vidual house septic tank or cesspool, they feel that the overall sewage 
system plan can wait while these other things that are more imminent 
are taken care of. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Do you have an indication, then, or have you any- 
thing by way of record, factual information, that the 27% percent 
interest rate would give the go-ahead to this program? You would 
still have to have the approval of the county authorities ? 

Mr. Worx. That is very probable, except that I think there are 
some areas further out on Long Island, not necessarily Nassau County, 
but some of the incorporated villages, that probably cannot arrange 
the private financing, and cannot absorb the expenses that are in- 
volved in private financing, whereas a bond issue of this type would 
encourage the installation of a sewage plant, and more important, the 
point that Mr. Spence brought up about location of industry. One of 
our big problems out on Long Island is that we are basically, percent- 
agewise, a great residential area; the various communitites oman in 
their zoning established areas for industrial use. 

But merely setting up a zoning map and saying, “This shall be used 
for industry,” doesn’t mean that industry is going to come out that 
way, because industry, when it goes out shopping for sites, it’s almost 
a competitive situation, one community vying against another to get 
that industry to locate. And one of the most important things, as 
Mr. Spence brought out, is the availability of the community facilities 
required for that industry’s operating in that particular community. 

It is true, as Mr. Silbert pointed out, that some plants would con- 
struct their own water and sewage facilities, but from the competitive 
standpoint, when they come out to locate, they do not want to have to 
put in those facilities. 

They will more than support the community that does put them in, 
by its employment, and its contribution to the real estate taxes, all 
of which would reflect in possible reduction of school taxes. 

There are many areas of Long Island where, if they could 
borrow through this plan, and install public water and public sewer 
plants, they might not only encourage a sensible development of resi- 
dential areas but encourage industry to come out and help support the 
tax program, the burden of which now falls on the individual home 
owner. 

Mr. Wiwna.t. Mr. Spence, I can think of many other questions, 
but I know you have another witness. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you. 

Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asutey. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

How many communities do you build in the Long Island area? 

Mr. Su.pert. Are you referring to Community Developers Council ? 

Mr. Asutey. Yes, all over Long Island? 

Mr. Sirpert. Yes, Long Island basically is Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, and our builders are concentrating in the easterly end of 
Nassau County now, and in Suffolk County. 

Mr. Asuuxry. I wondered, because I was interested in your state- 
ment that in the open market a community must pay bondholders 
better than 414 percent for its bonds, in order to sell them. 
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That is a pretty high figure, and I wondered if that was the pre- 
vailing cost in the Long Island area. If so, it would be higher than 
~~ cost elsewhere. 

r. Supgert. I was trying to draw this illustration. Let us take 
the series of 1985, which are 314 percent bonds, which are selling 
at 88, which is a yield of almost 4 percent. 

It is quite obvious if you were a purchaser and were interested in 
buying a bond, it seems to me you would prefer to buy an indebted- 
ness of the United States Government yielding 4 percent, rather than 
buy the indebtedness of the School District of Plainview, or the 
sewage disposal plant of Commack, which is going to yield 41% per- 
cent. 

That is the point I was trying to make. I wasn’t trying to quote 
existing rates. 

Mr. Worx. Could I make just one more suggestion in addition 
to what Mr. Silbert said, and that is this very practical problem that 
exists when a community borrows, either through bonds or through 
this Community Facilities program. Actually, the indebtedness 
bears interest from the day when the funds are made available. 

Now, it is conceivable that a community could borrow money on 
May 1, that they would start paying interest and a certain amount 
towards amortization and retirement of the debt from that date. 

However, the construction of the plant might not take place for 
possibly a year, or a year and a half. And that plant might not be 
reaching its peak of ability to serve for 4 or 5 years, possibly. 

By that I mean, a water plant, the number of consumers hooked 
on might Frey cd take 4 or 5 years, and thought should be given to 
(1) extending the term of the loan, but more important, to creating 
a moratorium for payment of interest and retirement of debt for 
possibly the first 4 or 5 years of the loan, because those are the critical 
periods, when the plants are being built and distribution is being set 
up and the consumers are being tied into this particular plant. 

That is when the income is going to be the least, and when the 
plant is being constructed. 

I think that possibly consideration should be given to ease up on 
the payment of interest until the plant can begin to operate and get 
its income. 

Mr. Spence. We have one more witness we would like to hear be- 
fore we go to the floor. 

Mr. Wipnavvu. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make this com- 
ment. I believe it is the usual practice to include the interest dur- 
ing construction in the cost of construction. So that actually, it is 
figured in, in advance, by the community. 

You referred to Suffolk County, I believe. I think for the record 
it should show, too, that last year the Suffolk County Water Au- 
thority floated $134 million worth of bonds at 3.45 percent. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you very much for your testimony, gentlemen. 
I am sure the committee will consider it. 

We will now call Mr. William Lamkin, attorney and director for 
the Water Pollution Control Commission, State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Lamkin, you speak not only for yourself but for the other offi- 
cers of this very useful organization, which is performing splendid 
service in the State of Kentucky. 
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We are very glad to have you, Mr. Lamkin and we thank you for 
>] 9 
your coming and giving us the benefit of your views. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. LAMKIN, JR., ATTORNEY, WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL COMMISSION, STATE OF KENTUCKY 





Mr. Lamx«in. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate those kind remarks, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
add that today I bring with me a second statement, and it is a state- 
ment that was prepared by the Commissioner of Health for the State 
of Kentucky, Dr. Russell E. Teague, who couldn’t be present. 

It also represents the views of the Kentucky State Board of Health. 

I think the reason I am serving in this dual capacity is that the ad- 
ministrative office of the Water Pollution Control Commission is 
located in the State health department, so actually we work together. 

So, first, with your indulgence I would like to read the statement of 
the commissioner of health as it reflects his feeling, regarding H.R. 
5944, and also the feeling of the Kentucky State Board of Health. 

Mr. Srence. You may read them both. 

Mr. Lamx«in. Thank you. | Reading:] 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUSSELL E. TEAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF 
HEALTH, STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, on behalf of the 
State board of health, I want to express my appreciation for the op- 
portunity of submitting this statement for this committee's considera- 
ation with regards to H.R. 5944 as it pertains to the financing of the 
construction, repair or improvement of community water supplies 
and systems. 

In many instances, municipalities and other political subdivisions 
of the State of Kentucky are unable to raise the necessary funds at 
a reasonable cost under the existing terms and conditions available 
to them for the construction of such facilities. 

The construction, improvement, or repair of these needed commun- 
ity facilities would do much to improve the public health of the com- 
munities in Kentucky. Where such facilities have been made avail- 
able to communities, in the past, a noticeable improvement has taken 
place in the inc idence of disease and in the infant mortality rates 
and thus the general health and welfare of the region have been im- 
proved. 

By far the greatest proportion of water supplies in need of im- 
provement in Kentucky are those in the mountain region which is in 
severe economic distress due to the decline of the coal ‘industry within 
the past few years. 

In talking with the people throughout Kentucky it is evident that 
a more favorable financing plan must be found in order for these 
communities to provide the essential community water facilities which 
will provide a safe and satisfactory water and thereby insure the 
improvement of the public health of ‘the community and subsequently 
of the entire population of the State. 

The effects of the lack of such facilities are indeed measurable and 
each day that communities are without such approved facilities con- 
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stitutes an ever-increasing danger to the individual, the community, 
the State, and the Nation. 

With the above in mind and in consideration of providing a way for 
communities to accomplish that which they cannot now do, I would 
therefore urge that you give serious consideration to the passing 
of this act as it applies to water supplies. 

I am sure for this consideration that the people of Kentucky will be 
forever grateful. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. LAMKIN, JR.—Resumed 


Mr. Lamkin. Now, with the further indulgence of the committee, I 
read the statement prepared by the staff, after approval and con- 
sideration by the Kentucky Water Pollution Control Commission. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Kentucky Water 
Pollution Control Commission is grateful to the committee for the 
opportunity afforded to present this statement in connection with 
the committee’s consideration of H.R. 5944, as it relates to the con- 
struction of sewers, water pollution control program, and conservation 
of our water resources. 

The commission represents six different agencies interested in the 
water pollution control field. They are the department of health, 
department of conservation, department of fish and wildlife resources, 
division of strip mining and reclamation, department of mines and 
minerals, and the attorney general. 

The commission’s experience has shown that it is the smaller com- 
munities where the need for financial assistance is greatest. 

Most of these small Kentucky municipalities with inadequate or 
no sewer systems and sewage treatment facilities have questionable 
or marginal financial ability to undertake construction of these facili- 
ties, even in those cases where a grant of 30 percent of the cost is 
available under Public Law 660. 

We have estimated from studies of communities throughout the 
State that there are some 92 communities needing sewer extensions 
and sewage treatment facilities in the following population groups: 
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It is obvious that the greatest need for sewage treatment facilities is 
in the population group of 5,000 and under. 

In Kentucky, sewer systems and sewage treatment plants are 
financed almost entirely by the issuance of revenue bonds retired by a 
service charge. 

Of course, it is possible to use general obligation bonds, but low 
constitutional debt sanitation and the use of this bonding capacity for 
other needed facilities in the past, practically eliminates this method 
of financing. 

Therefore, the smaller communities, in many cases, cannot finance, 
even under the most favorable conditions, the large expenditure neces- 
sary to build these facilities. 

In addition, as the very small communities expand, many other 
communities not listed above will need sewer systems and sewage 
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treatment plants to protect the public health and to provide an environ- 
ment necessary to attract needed industries to the State. 

In addition to the small communities, the cost of treatment in the 
region of the eastern Kentucky coal field is considerably higher than 
the average cost, due to the type of terrain and space limitation. 

Because of the condition of the coal industry at this time, these areas 
can be considered as economically depressed areas of the State and are 
the areas that need sewer facilities the most and have the least chance 
of financing under existing methods and laws. 

The larger cities also have the problem of financing needed trunk 
and interceptor sewers to serve the expanding fringe areas. 

There are now existing areas where inadequately functioning septic 
tanks are causing health problems and to continue to expand without 
trunk sewers conveying the sewage to a centrally located and well oper- 
ated plant, requires in the long run a greater expenditure of money by 
the people than the cost of constructing and operating trunk sewers in 
the first place. 

It is proper that these people should pay for the facilities, and if a 
method of long-term financing is available, they can. 

Due to a lack of financing ability, it is an economical waste to con- 
tinue to develop areas and then try to correct the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion at a later date, at greater expense to the citizens. 

It is estimated that some 40 communities in Kentucky have taken 
advantage of existing programs now administered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

The Advance Plannikg Act has been of very great benefit to our 
program. Even the large municipalities do not have the funds 
available to pay the cost of engineering construction plans and speci- 
fications. The advance loan makes it possible for them to prepare 
these plans and pay for them out of the bond issue. 

A number of towns have also made use of public facility loans, 
Public Law 345, where they otherwise could not finance the project. 
The towns currently utilizing this program to construct sewers are 
the cities of Greenville, Beechwood Village, and Muldraugh. 

While Kentucky has utilized these programs, it has been our experi- 
ence that not enough money is currently available or the program is 
being administered in such a manner that enough municipalities can- 
not participate in it. 

It is proper that these communities should pay the cost of building, 
ga and maintaining the necessary sewers and sewage treatment 
plants, but under present methods of financing in Kentucky, many of 
them do not have the opportunity as the projects simply cannot be 
financed except with long-term loans, which are not available by pri- 
vate financing, even under the most favorable bond market. 

It is not difficult to dramatize the effects of the lack of these facil- 
ities, as they are related to the programs of public health, water pollu- 
tion control, and conservation, as well as to the health and well-being 
of the State and the Nation. 

Therefore, we urge that you give every consideration to the passing 
of this act, particularly as it relates to necessary sewer and sewage 
treatment plant construction. 

Sir, that completes the two statements that I have brought with 
me today from these agencies. 
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Mr. Spence. There is no area in Kentucky that is more in need 
of these facilities than the eastern district of Kentucky, the coal 
mining district, where great unemployment exists; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Lamx«rn. I think that is true, sir, although, as I named a 
city or two there, it is also needed throughout Kentucky, in the west- 
ern end, but your statement that it is needed the most in eastern 
Kentucky is certainly correct. 

Mr. Spence. Don’t you think that if there was an adequate water 
supply, proper sewage treatment works, in many of those towns, 
that the character of the towns would change, that industries might 
come there to supplant the loss of the coal mining industry ? 

Mr. LamMxKiIn. Ves, sir, that is certainly true. And I know of some 
instances where that has actually happened. 

Now, this is in central Kentucky, which is not the mountain area, 
but the city of Cynthiana, for example, after much prodding by the 
commission, which has the job of enforcing the water pollution control 
laws of the State, it did decide to try to build its sewage treatment 
plant, and before it got through with it, an industry decided to locate 
there, because these facilities would be available for treating the 
increased amount of sewage which would come from the city by the 
increased homes, as well as the industrial waste that would come 
from the industrial processing of the new plant. 

Mr. Srence. The employment conditions in eastern Kentucky are 
terrible, are they not? 

Mr. Lamkin. Yes, sir, it is pathetic at this time, sir. They are 
bringing in food and donations from other regions to feed the people. 

Mr. Spence. And the Government is helping to feed the people. 

Mr. LamKn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. A septic tank is no substitute for a sewer, is it? 

Mr. Lamxin. No, sir. I think there is one thing that is absolutely 
a fact, Mr. Chairman, that while, of course, there are a few exceptions, 
the septic tank does not serve the purpose any more as a community 
method of treating sewage. 

Usually, in the subdivisions in the cities, and even the fringe areas, 
that are developed by individual developers, two, three, or sometimes 
four houses are placed on an acre of land, and it is impossible to have 
sufficient drainage area to absorb the waste from the septic tanks. 

Another thing that we have found that goes along with this is 
the increased usage of automatic washing machines, and that sort 
of thing. The average household is using more water. The detergents 
and other things that go into the average household septic tank is 
becoming more difficult to treat from the standpoint of chemical 
characteristics, as well as volume. 

We have areas, such as Beechwood Village, which is a subdivision 
of the city of Louisville—and that is no exception, there are other 
places in the State—where sewage actually runs out and runs down 
the streets. 

And. I might add that is one of the better subdivisions around the 
city of Louisville, and I want to state further that they are planning 
to build their sewers and are making application to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for the money, because their bonding 
representative says they cannot sell their bonds on the open market. 
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Mr. Srence. You are deeply interested in the control of pollution ? 
Mr. Lamxrn. Yes, sir; both from the standpoint of conservation 

and protection of the streams, as well as public health. 

Mr. Spence. And that program can never be carried out sufficiently 
unless there is complete cooperation, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Lamx«rn. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Spence. And if there are any cities along the river which 
throw their raw sewage into the river, the river will always be 
polluted. 

Mr. Lamxrn. That is right. And I might say, sir—of course, if 
you study the history of our country, you see that the people used the 
waterways, and everybody accepts that as part of the history of our 
country. But if you will notice, there are very few cities—maybe 
I should reverse the statement and say that almost every stream has 
a city on it within a few miles of each other, because not only have 
people traveled there from the early times, but they still use them, 
as a matter of disposal, and they are getting into a serious condition. 

We have worked principally with the larger cities, and one of the 
reasons that we have, in the beginning of our water pollution control 
program, is because they were able to finance these facilities. 

So we have done, we think, a good job in getting the larger cities 
going, but we are at the breaking point, and I know from a practical 
matter—and I have a list of some cities, if you would want them— 
that can’t go forward. 

There is no way for them to finance their sewage treatment facili- 
ties on the open market, and they are able to get letters from private 
bonding houses and fiscal agents that represent the cities, so stating. 
And some of them have applied to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for such a loan. And it is my further understanding that 
in no case has Housing and Home Finance Agency accepted a loan 
to a municipality in Kentucky unless they first present to them a 
letter from their fiscal agent saying their bonds are not marketable 
on the market. 

Mr. Spence. It is very obvious they haven’t accepted very many, 
because they haven’t loaned very much. 

Mr. Lam«rn. No, sir; they haven’t. I don’t know why. It is 
hard to understand why, because so many people need it. But I do 
know that in some instances it has taken many months to get the 
loan cleared. 

Mr. Spence. Now, the control of pollution usually requires the 
realinement and reconstruction of the whole sewer system. They 
have to have the interceptor sewers, and disposal plants, and the only 
way in which they can get the sewage into the disposal plants is by 
interceptor sewers, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Lamxrn. That is right. 

Mr. Spence. And that isa very expensive undertaking. 

Mr. Lamxtrn. It is one of the most expensive projects that any city 
has to finance, large cities as well as small. 

The city of Louisville, as large as it is, is having financial troubles 
and that is one of the problems they have, in building the sewers 
that they need to build today. 

Mr. Spence. You don’t feel that it would be possible to make the 
pollution control program entirely effective until you have complete 
cooperation among all the cities ? 
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Mr. Lamxtin. That is exactly correct, sir, and usually the smaller 
cities are on smaller streams and the sewage from that small city 
affects that stream sometimes more severely than even a larger city on 
a larger stream. 

Another striking thing about it, not only are these streams used as 
a sewage disposal, but many of them are used as sources of water 
supply. That is true all over the State, but particularly in eastern 
Kentucky where you have so many mountains, that wherever the 
stream runs that 1s where the city is located, and that is the source 
of their water supply as well as their disposal. And for the city 
downstream that wants to make use of that water, it has a difficult 
time treating it. 

Mr. Spence. And polluted water transmits many diseases. 

Mr. Lamkin. Yes, sir. And treatment is expensive, it’s corrosive 
on expensive machinery that is bought to treat water, so that the cost 
is higher per gallon delivered, and of course it is certainly unsafe. 

If someone forgets to turn a valve and they are treating polluted 
water, then the health of everybody is affected. 

And, sir, I would like to add here, as a practical matter—it is not 
just merely a statement—in the past 6 years, I have worked with 
almost all the cities of any size in Kentucky, and I have also had the 
privilege of working with industry, and if you talk to those people 
who are interested in locating plants in these smaller towns, almost 
without exception the first two questions they will ask you are: What 
about an adequate water supply, and what about sewage treatment, 
and will the sewage treatment plant treat their industrial waste? 

There are two reasons for that. In my hometown we had a very 
pleasant experience a few years ago. A big chemical plant located 
there. First, they hire people who are highly educated. They have 
some people who have Ph. D.’s from some of our leading universities ; 
they have fine families, and it is difficult for that corporation to get 
that type of employee to go to a city to live, even a small town, if he 
cannot have a decent home, decent community health, so that he can 
raise his family. That is very important. 

Then the second thing, in the case of some industries, they say that 
competition is so great in the marketplace that the community that 
cannot afford to treat their industrial waste for them, since com- 
munities do vie with each other and bid heavily for industry, if a city 
has the facilities, they will go there, because they can market their 
products cheaper. It is part of their cost. And some of them will 
tell you very frankly that they cannot afford to build these facilities. 
And we have some instances where the communities, along with the 
industries, have financed the buildings into which an industry would 
move. Not only are they required to furnish sewage treatment, but 
also the buildings that these people move into. And some of them 
have been successful. 

Mr. Spence. Don’t you think if we could obtain an adequate water 
supply, and adequate sewer facilities, that many of those towns in 
eastern Kentucky that are so terribly depressed at the present time 
might eventually have greater employment opportunities ? 

Mr. Lamkin. Yes, sir, I certainly do. 

The little town of Cumberland, which is northeast of Harlan, is a 
good example. It is a beautiful little town. I don’t remember the 
population exactly, but I am sure it is probably two to three thousand. 
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The University of Kentucky is locating there an extension where 
the mountain boys and girls can go to school. And they do not have 
a sewage system. 

The mayor was before our commission a few months ago, and even 
though the Kentucky Water Pollution Control Commission had allo- 
cated all the funds available under the terms of the law, under Public 
Law 660, as a grant to the city, it was not able to meet the cost and 
sell the bonds on the open market. And today we know that mayor 
has already told us that he cannot make use of those funds, and we 
can take them and give them to some other city, because he can’t 
raise the remainder of the money. And he is in the process of trying 
to find out whether or not he can get a loan from Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. . 

They told us at the commission meeting that they were going to 
Atlanta. Iam not sure that they have. But it seems that it is a diffi- 
cult and long and drawn-out process to get a loan from these people, 
even though they are eligible. 

Mr. Spence. And you believe the passage of this bill would be of 
great benefit ? 

Mr. Lamxrn. Mr. Chairman, this is not a blanket statement, and I 
hope the Commission will take it as a statement based on my experi- 
ence and general belief in dealing with the cities and mayors and city 
councils of Kentucky. 

This bill and the availability of this money will do more to build 
sewage and water treatment plants where they are needed in the small 
cities than anything I know of, and in fact, Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
aoe how they are going to do it if these funds are not made available 
to them. 

And I would think that if you traveled from here back to Louis- 
ville and looked at the little cities outside of Kentucky, that there are 
uncompleted streets and houses all over the place. 

We are expanding and our population growth as well as industrial 
growth is a fact and a reality, and it is something that we haven’t 
considered seriously enough in the past or we wouldn’t have so many 
of these severe problems at the present time. 

And I think this bill will do much to eliminate it and I want to urge 

rsonally as well as for all the people I represent here today, that 
it be passed and made effective as fast as possible. 

Mr. Sprence. Thank you. 

Mr. Lamx«rn. Nov, sir, I have a list of cities which I will be glad 
to read to you, which I obtained from our official files this morning, 
of people who are having difficulty—and I mean municipalities and 
cities—in obtaining money on the open market. 

They are willing to pay for it. But they will be able to submit a 
letter to Housing and Home Finance Agency, which it has required 
in the past, stating they cannot finance these facilities in the open 
market, because they are a bad risk. 

I suppose if they paid 6 percent, the monthly charge would be where 
the people could not afford it, or where they could not sell the bonds, 
and even if those factors are present, people won’t buy them. 

Mr. Srence. Have you a list of cities ? 

Mr. Lamxrn. Yes, sir, I will be glad to give them to you, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Read it. 
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Mr. Lam«rn. The first one is Beechwood Village. Greenville, 
Brandenburg, Cadiz, Radcliff, Olive Hill, Cumberland, Flatwoods, 
Litchfield. 

Now, the city of Muldraugh is presently using a loan from Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

Hew Haven, Lebanon Junction, Florence, Shepherdsville, Owings- 
ville, Burkesville, Dawson Springs, Earlington, Williamstown, 
Brownsville, Auburn, Irvington, Brooksville, Mount Washington, Up- 
ton, and Camargo. 

Now that is quite a list of cities, Your Honor, but it is a practical 
problem to go sit down and talk to people and require them to build 
these facilities when they don’t know where they can get the money. 

And on the city of Brownsville, a few years ago, was the last city, 
about 3 years ago, the last city in Kentucky that did not have an ap- 
proved water supply that provided safe water for the city, or which 
had a system which could be made to operate safely. 

They were not able to sell their bonds on the open market, and 
they applied to HHFA for a loan, which took several months to get 
through, and they finally were able to sell their bonds to the HHF A, 
and they now have almost complete, and I believe in partial opera- 
tion, an acceptable water supply for the people of that community, 
which is the first time in history they have ever been able to have it. 

Now, with the increased use of water, with the growth in that com- 
munity, which is small but it is growing, they are going to need sew- 
ers and a sewage treatment plant. 

Now, if they were not able to sell their bonds for the water system 
in the first place, I think the committee can readily see that they will 
not be able to sell their bonds on an open market for added indebted- 
ness for their sewer system. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Wipnat. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Lamkin, Kentucky is mighty fortunate in hav- 
ing the able and distinguished Brent Spence as a Representative. 

Mr. Lamxin. Thank you. Weare very proud of him. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Over a period of years he has rendered outstanding 
service not only to Kentucky but to the Nation as a whole, and we re- 
spect him for his ability and his dedication in trying to do a job for 
this bill. 

I have some questions addressed to the ability to finance and some 
other sections of this bill. 

I believe you said that there were 92 cities which presently couldn’t 
finance even with a 30 percent grant. Did I understand you correctly ? 
Ninety-two municipalities which couldn’t make the grade now with 
a 30 percent grant? And my question was going to be, if that is so, 
how would this bill help them when, within the bill, it says: 

“All loans under this section shall be of such sound value or so se- 
cured as reasonably to assure retirement or repayment.” 

If they can’t do it with a 30 percent grant, I can’t see how they can 
do it with just a little bit lower interest rate. 

Mr. Lamxrn. I don’t think, sir, it is altogether the interest rate, al- 
though as you know the interest rate gets to be a factor. It adds up, 
and if you take a 30-year loan, I suppose it would be twice repayment 
of the debt. 
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But I think in answer to your question, what we mean by this, in 
working out this statement, is that these communities are the com- 
munities that are in the classes of those that have been unable to sell 
their bonds on the open market, even though they have been tendered 
this grant, a 30 percent grant, which is appr ‘oximately 30 percent of 
the whole cost, although there are technicalities there and it is a sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor lines. Actually, it is not the whole 
system. 

But these communities fit into that same category. 

Now, if they can do two things, if they can have a lower interest 
rate, w hich as I understand most of those loans, it’s a little bit lower 
than the interest rate on the open market, and if they can have an 
extended period of time, the extra 10 years or so to pay this off, then 
they can pay it, because it gets down to being a practical matter of 
paying a monthly bill. 

Under the use of revenue bonds, they are paid back, as you know, 
from the services rendered, either so much water use, or that sort of 
thing, and the payment of the sewage charges is usually based on a 
percentage of the water bill. Because after many years they are 
finally able to say that just about as much water as goes into the house 
by the meter comes out of the house for sewage treatment. 

So if you give them this added period of time, plus a lower interest 
rate, they have been able to do it. 

I think the classic example is the little city that I told you about, 
Brownsville, which just couldn’t do anything. They were a health 
hazard, and we were on the verge of closing their schools. But they 
were making progress and by watching it carefully, we were able to 
control it until we got the system in. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Of course, as I understand it, when they were finally 
able to apply under the present program, they were able to finance 
under that program ? 

Mr. Lamxrn. After a period of time. 

Mr. Wiwnat. So your criticism would be as to the extent of time 
required under the present program, rather than the inability to do 
anything under the current program ?¢ 

Mr. Lamx«in. Well, I think that certainly this program, if it is 
made available, and smaller cities know they can obtain money there, 
I think it will facilitate it. 

I don’t know whether we have been limited or what, but I have just 
read you the list, and the statement contained here gives two reasons 
about why it has taken so long—either money is not available: or it’s 
the handling of the applications. 

Mr, Wipnau. Mr. Lamkin, along that line, you pinpoint one mu- 
nicipality. I believe you said Cumberland was going to be the site for 
the extension school of the University of Kentucky and that the max- 
imum amount of funds was granted by the State but they then found 
they couldn’t finance it. 

Mr. Lamxrn. That is right. 

Mr. Wipnatu. They are now in process of trying to obtain a loan 
from the HHF A ? 

Mr. LaAMKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wipnauu. When did they first apply to them, do you know? 

Mr. Lamxrn. I don’t know exactly, but I would say it would be 
around the last of November or possibly the first of December. 
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Mr. WipNnat. I am particularly interested because 1 think this 
will clearly show whether or not the current program is failing to 
measure up to the intent of the Congress at the time it was created. 

You have also given a list of cities, mostly smaller municipalities 
in Kentucky, that are unable to meet their needs at the present time. 

Can you tell us how many of those municipalities have applied to 
the HHFA for assistance ? 

Mr. LamxK1n. I should have that information available and I can 
get it, but I can only give you two or three from my personal know]l- 
edge. 

Mr. Wipnati. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that furnished 
for the record, the date on which the municipality requested or applied 
tothe HHFA for assistance. 

Mr. Lamxrn. I will be glad to get that for you. It would be easy 
to get. 

Mr. Srence. Without objection, that may be placed in the record. 

(The information requested above is as follows :) 

KENTUCKY WATER POLLUTION CONTROL COMMISSION, 
Louisville, Ky., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: This is a further statement and information which I submit to 
your office for transmission to the records of your hearing, which was held 
regarding H.R. 5944 and should be added to my testimony given before the 
committee on the morning of April 27, 1959. 

The following cities have applied to the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
for a loan, either for a municipal water supply or sewage treatment facilities, 
in the following amounts: 











City Total cost Applied to 
| HHFA 
i peor 1 Semen Alen Wee eene eer ~ 
Camargo $100, 000 $90, 000 
Sandy Hook ene: on tne | 93, 675 85, 000 
Mount Washington. -.---.....--.--- 333, 000 271, 000 
Bullock Pen oe = REN ee A i tS Sip i a 317, 000 240, 000 
Gamaliel. _- af NA eR 86, 000 76, 000 
Beechwood Village EEE Ea eee Sif eet ah meets Se 275, 000 253, 460 
Jetfersontown water system_--_-_.......-.-.-- A EE ee AE 186, 000 120, 000 
SEND, oh oc anh < ithe 6a aesous oaks enemas anhiebeS eden aha nvawtakoaseneninn aan 1, 335, 000 1, 223, 000 
eee WEOGUE SPENUNIOG. ow x5 lastest a ooh a2 ks Jetset unlcnaateekoe 128, 000 112, 000 
CNTR nvgie Wisc nnt oo nanadeyssccdubadopcedlinnanievs dbeihe ies dteiwiecs 410, 000 355, 000 
RE, a age oe eee” SOE eh: Sen ee sada alert 248, 668 t 
PO IO onan cnc ccsancn suudu cadein tgstnidedapbnanaguadinedanghens dtaadeyaaetsaames wee 1 145, 000 
| 





1 Approximate, 


The foregoing cities are those which have actually applied to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for financing either a public water supply or public 
sewage treatment facilities. It can be easily seen that some of these cities 
are a fairly good size city and yet, are unable to finance these public improve- 
ments by the sale of revenue or general obligation bonds on the open market. 
Before these applications could be considered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, each city was required to submit to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency a letter, and in most cases three letters, from private bonding houses, 
indicating that the bonds were not sellable on the open market. 

The above facts can be verified and substantiated from the official files of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in the office at Louisville, Ky., or at Atlanta, 
Ga., where the permanent regional files of these applications are processed. 

The following cities have submitted inquiries to the Louisville office of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and requested to use public financing from 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency in building a public water supply or 
public sewage treatment facilities. However, they have not made formal appli- 
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cation to the Housing and Home Finance Agency for these funds, but each city 

has good reason to believe that they will have difficulty in selling any more 

bonds on the public loan for these facilities and desire to use the Housing and 

Home Finance Agency for the sale of their bonds for these public improvements. 
The cities are as follows: 


Alexandria Hawesville Pewee Valley 
Barbourville Hazard Pikeville 
Beattyville Hazel Princeton 
Bedford Henderson Ratcliffe 
Bellevue Horse Cave Somerset 
Benton Hyden Upton 
Brandenburg Jenkins Vanceburg 
Cadiz Lancaster Vine Grove 
Mount Sterling London Waco 
Covington Louisa Walton 
Crestwood Maysville Whitesburg 
Crofton Nicholasville Water Whitley City 
Dover District Williamsburg 
Elizabethtown Park Hills 

Elkton Parksville Water District 


These facts may be substantiated by the facts contained in the files of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency at the Louisville office or the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Federal Building, 6th and Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

We are enclosing herewith a Verifax letter from Hon. B. M. Fast, mayor of 
the city of Brandenburg, Ky., in which he enclosed a letter from the Charles A. 
Hinsch & Co., Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, which clearly indicates that the city of 
Brandenburg will not be able to sell its bonds on the open market for the amount 
required to build a city sewer system and sewage treatment facilities. They 
are enclosed herewith and marked for identification purposes as exhibits A and B. 

We submit this actual correspondence between the mayor of the city and this 
bonding house, because it illustrates clearly the need for financing directly 
through the facilities of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and from prac- 
tical experience, the smaller cities under population of 5,000 will, in most cases, 
require this type of financing, if they are to have adequate public water supplies 
and sewage treatment facilities. 

Due to the time element involved, I have been unable to secure this informa- 
tion from more of the cities in Kentucky, but there are many in the same situa- 
tion that could submit such a statement, if they had time to secure it. 

Also, in order to project this subject a little further, we submit herewith letters 
concerning the financing of the public water supply for the city of Tompkinsville, 
Ky. These letters are submitted by Frank S. Parrigin, civil engineer, who is the 
engineer in charge of this project and also assisting the city in applying to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for a loan for these funds. 

These clearly indicate the problem facing these small cities in Kentucky, and 
I hope they will be acceptable as factual information, which applies to many 
other cities in Kentucky of the same population class. 

These exhibits are submitted herewith and marked for identification purposes 
as exhibits C, D, E, and F. 

Also, I have a letter which I have enclosed herewith from Hon. Tom F. 
Underwood, Jr., attorney at law, Lexington, Ky., who represents several small 
cities in the State of Kentucky, which are set out in the letter. Mr. Underwood 
indicates that the facts we have stated regarding the inability of small cities 
and towns to finance public water supplies and sewage facilities are true, and he 
further substantiates this by his letter and enclosures. 

Since his letters and statements from investment houses are self-explanatory, 
we include them herewith and mark them for identification purposes as 
“Exhibits G, H, and I.” 

We also enclose herewith a letter from Hon. W. E. Sparks, mayor of the 
city of Greenville, Ky., in which he states that it was necessary for the city of 
Greenville to apply to the Housing and Home Finance Agency for a Federal 
grant in order to finance the city water system and sewage treatment facilities. 
We have marked this letter for identification purposes as “Exhibit J.” 

We are also enclosing correspondence which we have received from the city 
of Olive Hill, Ky., which urgently needs a sewage disposal plant and also the 
city of Radcliffe, Ky. These are marked for identification purposes as “Exhibits 
K and L.” 
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Also, we wish to state that in a few rare instances where small cities have 
been able to finance a public water supply, the financing has been so tremen- 
dously costly and high that it has been too expensive to use public financing. 
As an example of this, I want to state as follows: The city of Radcliffe, which 
is located in Hardin County, Ky., east of Fort Knox, financed a water system 
by the sale of revenue bonds on the open market. Because of the full risk in- 
volved in the sale of these bonds, it was necessary for the city to pay 5 percent 
interest, 5 percent fiscal agent fee, and the bonds were discounted 5 percent. 
This made the total cost for the sale of these bonds 15 percent. 

For verification of this, the committee may acquire these specific facts from 
the mayor of the city of Radcliffe, Hardin County, Ky., or the fiscal agent and 
bonding house that represented the city. 

Not only do we have the problem of being unable to sell revenue bonds on 
the open market by the smaller cities, but we also have the problem of tremen- 
dous and unreasonable interest rates, fiscal agent charges, and discount rates, 
which intelligent people refuse to pay. This is indeed another great reason 
why the smaller communities cannot, and will not, pay this tremendous cost 
to borrow the money to finance these projects. Therefore, because of the un- 
reasonableness of the interest rates and other incidental costs, these small com- 
munities cannot obtain the required amount of funds at a reasonable rate of 
interest or cost. 

From years of experience and giving financial advice to these small communi- 
ties throughout the State of Kentucky, I wish to reiterate and restate that if 
we are to have a successful water pollution control program and if these smaller 
comuunities are to have acceptable public water supplies and sewage treatment 
facilities, there must be more money made available to them at a reasonable 
rate of interest and other financing costs. 

In the first paragraphs of this letter, we have enumerated the amount of funds 
applied for by these cities. If you would multiply the number of cities in Ken- 
tucky that have actually applied for a grant and the cities that have made in- 
quiry concerning the terms of the loan from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, it would conclusively indicate the need for these funds in the State of 
Kentucky. When the other cities below 5,000 are added to the list, it will be 
easily seen that the amount of money required in Kentucky alone would be 
tremendous. When this amount is added, which I am sure is average for the 
States throughout the United States, it can be seen that additional Federal funds 
will be urgently needed to support the requirements of these various small com- 
munities throughout the United States. 

If the funds needed in Kentucky could be multiplied by the requirements of 
all States in the United States, it will be readily apparent that the requests and 
amounts set forth in H.R. 5944 are badly needed and in the long run, will have 
to be increased as the years pass, if these needs are going to be met. If they 
are not met by the Federal Government through the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency or some such similar agency, these smaller cities and communities will 
never have adequate and approved water supplies or sewage treatment facilities. 

I request that this information be added to my statement made before your 
committee on April 27, 1959. 

If further information would be helpful and if there would be time for me 
to acquire it, I will be glad to supply all the information obtainable. 

I deeply regret that I have not had sufficient time to obtain actual statements 
from the responsible city officials of many small communities in Kentucky that 
need these funds in order that you might have firsthand information. 

I wish to advise also that the city of Beechwood Village has applied to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for a loan and along with the application, 
they submitted to the Housing and Home Finance Agency three letters from 
three different bonding houses, in which each bonding house stated that in their 
opinion, the bonds of Beechwood Village could not be sold on the open market. 

These letters are in the official files of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
at Atlanta, Ga., and the committee may acquire these letters from the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency through Commissioner Hazeltine, or the director of 
the regional office at Atlanta, Ga. 

Most respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM A, LAMKIN, Jr., 
Attorney, Water Pollution Control Commission. 
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Exuisir A 


CITy OF BRANDENBURG, 
Brandenburg, Ky., April 30, 1959 
KENTUCKY WATER POLLUTION COMMISSION. 
(Attention of Attorney William A. Lamkin.) 

Dear Sir: At your request I am enclosing a letter from Robert R. Meyer, of 
Charles A. Hinsch & Co., dated June 17, 1958. This was in reply to our inquiry 
about financing a sanitary sewer system for the city of Brandenburg. 

While I have several later letters from Mr. Meyer they all feel that we should 
do the financing through the Housing and Home Finance Agency if possible. 

Yours truly, 
B. M. Fast, Mayor. 





Exuisit B 


CHARLES A. H1nscuH & Co., INC., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 17, 1958. 
Mr. B. M. Fast, 
Mayor, City of Brandenburg, Brandenburg, Ky. 
DEAR Mayor Fast: We understand the city of Brandenburg desires to con- 
struct a sewer system to serve the people of the city and based on present esti- 


oT 


mates of your engineer, the cost will be somewhere between $275,000 and $300,- 


You have requested that we, as the fiscal agent for the city of Brandenburg, ad- 
vise you regarding the possibilities of financing this project on a revenue basis 
whereby a sewer charge would be made, the proceeds of which would be used to 
pay principal and interest on any bonds issued to finance the project. We have 
given this matter careful consideration in order to advise you as to the action 
we think you should take in order to secure a sewer system to serve the city of 
Brandenburg. 

In order for the city to sell bonds in a sufficient amount to finance this project, 
we believe it would be necessary to combine the sewer system with the water- 
works system into a joint operation whereby water and sewer charges would be 
combined on the same statement, thereby providing a better security for the 
purchasers of the bonds issued to construct the sewers. 

The city has outstanding an issue of waterworks revenue bonds and in order to 
finance the proposed project it would be necessary to either redeem the out- 
standing bonds or purchase them from the present owners or otherwise the pro- 
posed issue of bonds would be second-lien bonds. The outstanding bonds are 
not redeemable until July 1964, so consequently, that method of securing the 
outstanding bonds could not be used. Therefore, the only method possible would 
be to purchase the bonds from the present owners and this not only would be 
difficult but possibly expensive. 

We have not been furnished a copy of the engineering report on your sewer 
project and without first reviewing the report we would not be in a position to 
give you a definite decision regarding the financing, but we believe it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to finance this project through the sale of bonds unless 
the waterworks system was combined with the sewer system and the presently 
outstanding bonds were refunded into the new issue so that all the outstanding 
bonds would be first-lien bonds. If, however, you wish to proceed on this basis 
we, as fiscal agent, will be happy to proceed with the necessary work and will 
endeavor to sell the bonds for you at public sale. 

We understand that you have discussed the financing with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency with the thought that perhaps that agency would arrange 
to loan you the necessary funds for your sewer project. It would be our recom- 
mendation and suggestion that you make application to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to borrow the necessary funds to construct your sewer system. 
While we think the loan would be a good one and adequately secured, which after 
all is the main consideration of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, with us 
it is a question not only of security but the possibility of marketing the bonds. 

Should you make application to the Housing and Home Finance Agency for a 
loan to construct your sewer system and in the event such application is refused, 
we suggest you let us know and we will endeavor to develop a method whereby 
this project can be financed. We believe, however, that the borrowing of the 
money from the Housing and Home Finance Agency would be more practical and 
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certainly would be less expensive not only in interest charges but in overall financ- 
ing costs to the city. 

We will appreciate your keeping us advised concerning your project and we 
wish to emphasize that in the event you cannot secure a loan from the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency we, as your fiscal agent, will do everything we pos- 
sibly can to assist you in the issuance and sale of the bonds so that you might 
ultimately construct your sewer project. 

We will appreciate your advising us your final decision and we suggest you 
keep us advised regarding future developments. 

Thanking you and with kindest regards, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 


RosBertT R. MEYER. 


ExHIBIT C 


TOMPKINSVILLE, Ky., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. RALPH C. PICKARD, 


Director of Environmental Health, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Mr. PickArp: I am forwarding you, under separate cover, three copies 
of plans and specifications of a proposed water supply system for Gamaliel, 
Ky., which we trust will receive early approval of your office. 

In the event any exception is taken to anything let me have the information 
by letter, without marking the documents sent you. Addendum can be added 
to the documents if need is found for changes. 

The city is applying for a bond purchase loan with which to do this project. 
They are assured of a nice factory if they get a water supply. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK S. PARRIGIN, 
Civil Engineer. 


ExHIBIT D 


TOMPKINSVILLE, Ky., October 14, 1958. 
Mr. RALPH C, PICKARD, 


Director, Environmental Health, 
State Board of Health, 
Louisville, Ky. 


My Dear Sir: I am forwarding you three sets of specifications and the plan 
sheets (No. 8), of Gamaliel waterworks, in keeping with letter for your Mr. 
Nick Johnson covering a standpipe which it seems would be more desirable than 
an elevated tank for the little city of Gamaliel. It is believed you will find 
these very good and complete, and your approval is requested. 

It is not known yet whether the Federal Government will finance the proj- 
ect (the application has been in the agency’s hands for 2 months) but if it is 
financed this will save some time. 

Yours very truly, 
F. S. PARRIGIN, 
Civil Engineer. 


ExuHIsit E 


TOMPKINSVILLE, Ky., October 17, 1958. 
Mr. RAcpu C. PICKARD, 


Director, Environmental Health, 
Louisville, Ky. 
(Attention: Nick Johnson.) 


Dear Sir: This will supply the information requested in your phone conversa- 
tion of this date relative to elevations for standpipe at Gamaliel, Ky. 

The standpipe located on the spot shown for the elevated storage tank will 
have at its base elevation of 865—there are only two small spots in the town 
that have an elevation of 860—one of these is just across the street from the tank 
location and can be reached by hose lines from the 8-inch main. Most of town 
will be at elevation 820 to 840, the exceptions being the business district which 
is on backbone, or ridge. 
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A standpipe, 16 feet in diameter and 120 feet in height will hold 179,000 gal- 
lons of water—using round numbers, 1,490 gallons per foot—in the top 50 feet, 
we get 74,500 gallons, or almost as much as the elevated tank would give us— 
with 50 feet used, 70 feet, level would give 30 pounds, static pressure on the 
main, neglecting friction, so the first feet used would give a pressure well 
above the 21 pounds plus the rating bureau asks for, in fact above any reason- 
able demand for fire protection. Using 80 feet takes 119,200 gallons from the 
tank; at the rate of 500 gallons per minute that amount of water would fight 
a fire for almost 4 hours. A 75,000 gallon tank would fight a fire for just 2% 
hours at the same rate of usage. 

Cost data: The 75,000-gallon elevated tank would cost $22,000 plus the founda- 
tion which would add about $3,400, giving a total cost of $25,400. The 179,000- 
gallon tank will cost about $16,000 plus about $5,000 for foundation, a saving of 
about $4,400 and the lower the costs on the water supply for this town the better 
it will be financially. 

I might add with 80 feet of water used, the higher ground would still have 17 
pounds static pressure neglecting friction. This would not be great due to the 
high spots being close to standpipe and on an 8-inch main. 

It is proposed to get bids on both these structures if the HHFA ever approves 
the financing— it’s bee in their hands 2 months now. 

Yours very truly, 
F. S. PARRIGIN, 
Civil Engineer. 


Exurit F 


TOMPKINSVILLE, KY., April 29, 1959. 
Mr. RALPH C. PICKARD, 
Director, Division of Sanitary Engineering, 
State Board of Heaith, Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Sir: It will be appreciated if you will write a letter (four copies) 
setting forth what you know about Lewisburg, Ky., and the need of the city for 
a good domestic water supply, as you did in the case of Ganaliel, Ky. These 
should be addressed to the HHFA Communities Facilities Administration, but 
lodged with me until I can get a set of documents prepared to go with your 
letters. You did a nice job on the Ganaliel project, and I judge you are aware of 
conditions at Lewisburg so it can be given the same sort of treatment. 

The Federal Government, Department of Agriculture, is going to build a lake 
near the city which has a designed capacity of 452 acre-feet that the city can use. 
I have made a preliminary investigation, and it seems feasible. 

I had a talk with someone in your office who agreed you could approve a one- 
unit filter for this particular town, capacity 140 gallons per minute, and when 
it gets to the design stage I would like to visit your office and have it looked 
over before completion, so we will be in agreement and not have to report to 
addendums. 

These folks have been talking and thinking about a water project a long time. 
Someone in the State university told them about 50 gallons per minute would be 
about their requirement, which for a full day is about correct, but no one wants 
a plant that small. One of my handbooks says about 63 gallons per minute 
would do, certainly 140 gallons per minute is ample, and while I prefer a two- 
univ filter, one unit is all the cost this project could stand. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK §. PARRIGIN, 
Civil Engineer. 


ExHrIsit G 


LAw OFFICE oF Tom R. UNDERWOOD, JR., 
Lexington, Ky., May 1, 1959. 


Mr. W. A. LAMKIN, 
Attorney for Kentucky Water Pollution Control Commission, 
State Board of Health, Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Mr. LAMKIN: No private funds whatever from any source have been 
available to Kentucky small towns and districts for revenue bond financing of 
new water and sewer projects at any time during the past 5 years. 
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Only Government financing can help the desparate small communities who by 
reason of growth are faced with polluted water supplies and the need for ade- 
quate sewer facilities. 

The communities of Sandy Hook, Mount Olivet, Salvisa, Germantown, and 
settled areas in Scott, Woodford, Owen, Perry, Fayette, Henry, and other coun- 
ties I am less familiar with, desperately need such services, either water or 
sewer. Several of these locations have been able to finance projec.s through 
Government assistance recently. Others are awaiting such aid hopefully, know- 
ing they are faced with immediate danger to local health. 

Each of these areas has made some effort to secure private financing. Each 
has been turned down flatly and finally with no hope given of a private investor 
being interested in the project. 

Only a system with several years’ history of operation in a choice location 
can by refinancing attract private capital. 

There will be no growth of facilities whatever in Kentucky if private capital 
is the only available or possible means of financing. 

Letters from investment companies accompany. 

Yours very truly, 
ToM UNDERWOOD, JR. 


Nore.—Many of these projects have been submitted to Housing and Home 
Finance Agency which requires proof that private financing is not available and 
keeps documents from private investors on each project. 


Exuisir H 
THE KENTUCKY Co., 
Lexington, Ky., December 24, 1958. 
Mr. THoMAs R. UNDERWOOD, JR., 
Security Trust Building, Lewington, Ky. 
Dear Mr. UNDERWOOD: We appreciate very much your bringing to our atten- 
tion North Fork Water District (near Hazard) bonds. 
Under the circumstances and based on the information which you have sup- 
plied us, we would not be interested in bidding on these bonds. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN B. FARRA. 


Exuisir I 
BABBAGE & KESSINGER, 
Lexington, Ky., December 22, 1958. 
Mr. Tom UNDERWOOD, JR., 
Security Trust Building, Lexington, Ky. 


Dear Mr. UNDERWOOD: In connection with the proposed North Fork Water 
District of Hazard bonds, based on the preliminary information that you have 
given us, we wish to state that our firm would not be interested in bidding on 
these bonds due to the low overall coverage and the relatively high cost per 
connection. We feel that the competing revenue bonds which are currently 
being offered in rather large volume are more attractive from the standpoint 
of our clients. 

Very truly yours, 
Ropert A. BABBAGE. 


ExHIsIT J 
CITY OF GREENVILLE, 
Greenville, Ky., May 1, 1959. 
W. A. LAMKIN, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Mr. LAMKIN: In response to your request of April 30, 1959, I wish to 
submit the following information. 

In 1956 the city of Greenville requested an opinion from Charles A. Hinsch & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as to the feasibility of financing a complete sewerage 
system from the sale of revenue bonds. They replied in a letter to the mayor 
of the city of Greenville stating it would be impossible to finance a sewerage 
project in Greenville through the public sale of revenue bonds. The city could 
not provide adequate security nor the minimum 1.5 percent coverage factor 
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necessary for this purpose. The reason being the purchase in 1956 of the local 
water system and the issuance and sale of $610,000 in revenue bonds for this 
purchase and improvements. 

Subsequently and as a last resort the city of Greenville appealed to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for funds to build a sewerage system and 
disposal plant. 

I trust the above information is sufficient, but if you need anything further 
please call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. Sparks, Mayor. 


= 


ExHIsBIT K 
OLIVE Hitt, Ky., September 12, 1957. 
To the HEALTH AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT, Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas sewage disposal is being emptied into Tygart’s Creek in the city 
limits of Olive Hill, Ky.; and 

Whereas at this time and for some time prior there has been no running water 
in said creek ; and 

Whereas this sewage disposal is a menace to the health of the residents and 
the odor is nauseating ; and 

Whereas the city, the State, and the county health department have failed and 
refused to remedy this situation: 

Now, therefore, the undersigned residents of the city of Olive Hill living ad- 
jacent or in close proximity to this health menace, hereby petition the Health 
and Welfare Department to take, or cause to be taken, some immediate action 
to remedy this situation before it causes an epidemic in the entire community: 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mullins, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Mullins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Mullins, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Dunaway, Clarence 
Greenhill, Mr. and Mrs. Jay DeHart, Mrs. Chloe Cartwright (who 
lives within about 150 feet of the end of sewer), Edward Cart- 
wright, Glen Greenhill, Grace Kiser, Norman Kiser, Minnie Bran- 
ham, Roy Moore, W. C. Preston, Glenmore Tackett, Philip Tackett, 
Dewey Wilson, Houston Lowe, Earl McDowell, Gene Pence, Frank 
Owens, Ruth Owens, Russel McClune, Milford Boggs, Milton 
Kiser, Moe Kiser, Nipp Jarvis, Mrs. and Mr. Ray Jarvis, Clyde A. 
Mullins, R. D. Kiser, John Mullins, Phillis and Gloria James, 
W. H. Dehart, Mrs. Wayne Fairchild, Elizebeth Tolliver, W. C. 
Mullins, Ralph Dunaway, O. M. Dunaway, Glendall Tackett, Cole- 
man Bivins, Eugene Knipp, Ronald McClure, J. T. Johnson, 
Roger E. Quick, O. F. Duval, Ernest Roe, Talmage Roe, Russell 
Kiser, Katherine Dunaway, W. E. Crawford, Bill Stamper, Nor- 
man Parsons, Ollie D. Adams, Herndon Day, John T. Dualk, 
Bert and Ruth Greene, Tom and Marceline Bond, Mrs. and Mr. 
Tom Bond, Mrs. Sigria Bond, Chester Bond, Christine Bond, Wm. 
Dunean, C. Tackett, W. Dailey, Farris Oney, Gene Dunaway, 
Jack H. Bailey, George E. Jessie, Clyde Collins, E. R. DeHart, 
J. H. Abams, M. F. Johnson, Richard Short, Arthur W. Rose, 
Tommy Withrow, Waldo Fultz, Jimmie M. Sparks, H. R. Bennett. 


Exuisir L 
APRIL 29, 1959. 

Mr. D. H. Bennett, of Radcliffe, Ky., was in the office this morning. He stated 
that the sewage from the Radcliffe School and from Driscoll trailer court was 
discharging into a ditch that ran through his farm. He said his cows were 
covered with a fungus that he thinks is caused by drinking this water and that 
he lost a horse on March 1, that also drank from this ditch. 

He said the source of water supply for Radcliffe comes from Sanders Springs 
on the Government reservation. He also stated that he had sent a sample of 
this water collected from this ditch to the State department of health for testing 
and it was found to be contaminated. He has talked with Mr. Pickett of the 
Hardin County Health Department concerning this matter, but is not s~tisfied 
with the results. He says the ditch is very small and water pools in spots and 
it only flushes out with hard rains. 
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He also said that Rogers apartment houses dumped their sewage into this 
ditch and he would like for someone from this office to make an investigation as 
soon as possible and make these people quit dumping sewage into this ditch. 

He said there was a sinkhole on the Government reservation about 1 mile 
from the Sanders Spring, and that he had a neighbor that marked bottles for 
identification, placed them in this sinkhole, and they came out of the ground 
at Sanders Spring. 

Mr. Bennett’s farm is one-quarter mile northeast of Radcliffe School. 


ExnHisit M 


KENTUCKY WATER POLLUTION CONTROL COMMISSION, 
Louisville, Ky., May 7, 1959. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
House Office Building, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DreaR Mr. SPENCE: I am enclosing herewith a letter from the mayor of the 
city of Cumberland, Ky., regarding the availability of money on the open 
market for municipal sewer projects. 

The statement is self-explantory and I ean further assure you that this is the 
situation throughout the State with small municipalities under the 5,000 popuw- 
lation class. 

I am sorry this is late in getting to your office, but I received it only today 
and hope that you will be able to add it to my testimony and evidence submit- 
ted in support of H.R. 5944. 

Kindest regards. 

WitiiaM A. LAMKIN, Jr., 
Attorney, Water Pollution Control Commission. 


CUMBERLAND, Ky., April 30, 1959. 
Mr. W. A. LAMKIN, 
Kentucky Water Pollution Control Board, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Sir: The city of Cumberland has been trying to work out a means 
whereby we can construct a sewer project for the city. However, due to the 
high interest rate at the present time we feel that it would be impossible to sell 
the bonds with our population as small as it is. 

Yours truly, 
H. H. Jacoss, Sr., 
Mayor, City of Cumberland, Ky. 

Mr. Wipna.-. In the statement on behalf of the State board of 
health, you were speaking particularly about some municipalities like 
those in the coal regions, which suffered severe economic distress. 

How long has that need existed in that area for water and sewage 
disposal facilities ? 

Mr. Lamxtn. In some cases it has been needed for years. In other 
cases it has become a necessity because of the increased population, 
which has been a natural thing. Population doesn’t always hold back 
because of economic depression. But I would say those are the reasons. 
Just natural increase in population. 

Mr. WipNa.L. I was wondering if there was any relation of the eco- 
nomic distress of the community to the need for water and sewage 
treatment plants. Is the need addressed mostly toward attracting 
new industries, to provide employment ? 

Mr. Lamx1n. That is one reason. 

Now, I haven’t mentioned it here, but there is an agency in Kentucky 
whose job it is to work with the municipalities of the State in attract- 
ing industry. 

So that is certainly one need. And that is one reason they want it. 
But the paramount reason is that with this increased demand for 
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water, and part of it comes about by the increased facilities that the 
average houswife has, like the washing machine, and all that sort of 
thing, which they didn’t have before, they are using much more water 
today than a few years ago. 

Then, with the increased demand not only from industry but from 
tourists—we have motels going up in eastern Kentucky—which is 
something they haven’t had before—Hazard, Pikeville—then, natu- 
rally, if the water supply for industrial use as well as for the use of 
the homes, of the new employees that most of these industries bring 
with them, and the expansion that goes with it, naturally requires ex- 
panded water facilities. 

In addition to that, some of them have been makeshift in the first 
place, cheap systems, and they are now at the place where they need 
expanding and sometimes installing of almost completely new sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Lamkin, I don’t think there is any quarrel 
amongst any of us as to need or as to the wisdom of providing ade- 
quate water and sewage disposal systems. I think the debate over 
this bil] arises over the need of doing it in this way as against other 
methods of financing. 

In the early part of your testimony you spoke of a finding that 
septic tanks were now overflowing into the streets in a subdivision of 
Louisville, and they were now applying for HHF A help. 

Mr. Lamxrn. That is right, because their bonding representative 
has stated in writing that they cannot sell these bonds on the open 
market. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Is that part of Louisville ? 

Mr. Lamxrn. No, sir; it is a suburb of Louisville. It is not a part 
of Louisville, though. 

Mr. Wwnatt. So it couldn’t be financed under Louisville financing, 
which I know has Aaa rating. 

Mr. Lamxtn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. Mr. Chairman, I have some figures of the bonded 
debt of Kentucky on communities under 35,000 population and under 
3,000 population, which, with your permission, I woud! like to insert 
in the record at this time. 

Mr. Spence. It may be done. 

(The data referred to above follows :) 


BonvDED Dest oF KeNtucKY COMMUNITIES UNDER 35,000 PoPULATION 


Ashland, Ky., 1954 estimated population 32,000. Bonded debt June 30, 1955: 
General obligations (including $370,000 self-supporting water bonds), $1,556,- 
500; sinking fund, $616,533 ; school revenue bonds, $22,000; other revenue bonds, 
$24,000 ; sinking fund, $5,850. Rating A. 

Barbourville, Ky., 1955 estimated population 8,600. Bonded debt October 31, 
1958: $716,000, payable solely from revenues to be derived from operation of 
city’s combined electric, water, and sewer systems. 

Bowling Green, Ky., 1950 population 18,424. Bonded debt June 30, 1955: 
General, $218,000: revenues: sewer $454,000, electric $396,000, water $2,106,000, 
school $954,000, industrial building $905,000. 

Corbin, Ky., 1950 population 7,715. Bonded debt January 1, 1958: General, 
yone; revenue, $1,445,000. 

Danville. Ky., 1950 population 8,650. Bonded debt June 1, 1957; Industrial 
building revenue, $267,000; water and sewer revenue, $893,000; school building 
reveiue, $1,018,000. 

Elizabethtown, Ky., 1958 estimated population 9,000. Bonded debt December 
31, 1957 : School revenue, $614,000; sewer revenue, $24,000; water works revenue, 
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$16,000 ; water and sewer revenues, $833,000; parking revenue, $125,000; natural 
gas revenue, $1,150,000. 

Erlanger, Ky., 1958 estimated population 5,500. Bonded debt June 30, 1958: 
General, $258,000 ; school revenue, $682,000. 

Ft. Thomas, Ky., 1957 estimated population 15,155. Bonded debt December 
31, 1957 : School revenue, $746,000. 

Frankfort, Ky., 1957 estimated population 22,000. Bonded debt: General, 
$71,000; school revenues, $468,000; sewer revenue, $2,467,000; electric and water 
plant board revenue, $936,000 (electric and water plant board bonds rated 
Baa). 

Glasgow, Ky., 1955 population 7,400. Bonded debt June 30, 1957: General, 
$136,000; water and sewer revenue, $362,000; school revenue, $433,000. 

Harrodsburg, Ky., 1950 population, 5,250. Bonded debt December 13, 1956: 
General, none; water and sewer revenue, $1,145,000; school revenue, $513,000. 

Henderson, Ky., 1955 estimated population, 18,000. Bonded debt December 
31, 1957: Electric light and power revenue, $5,136,000; water and sewer reve- 
nue, $2,005,000; school building revenue, $1,016,000; general obligation as of 
August 1, 1954, $376,100. (Electric revenue bonds rated Baa; water and sewer 
revenue bonds rated A). 

Hopkinsville, Ky., 1950 population, 12,531. Bonded debt January 1, 1958: 
Sewer revenue, $104,000; water revenue, $990,000; water and sewer revenue, 
$1,600,000 ; electric light and power revenue, $409,000; school building revenue, 
$1,155,000; general, as of October 1, 1956, $50,000. (Water and sewer revenue 
bonds rated A.) 

Jefferson County Sanitation District No. 1, 1958 estimated population, 26,000. 
Bonded debt June 1, 1958: Sewer revenue, $2,750,000. 

Kenton County Water District No. 1, 1954 estimated population, 23,000. 
Bonded debt December 31, 1957: Water works revenue, $1,980,000. 

Madisonville, Ky., 1953 estimated population, 12,000. Bonded debt December 
31, 1956: Water revenue $1,015,000; water and sewer revenue $1,425,000. 

Mayfield, Ky., 1957 estimated population, 12,800. Bonded debt June 30, 
1957: General $10,000; electric revenue, $344,000; water revenue, $477,000; 
water and sewer revenue, $636,000; school revenue, $701,000. 

Murray, Ky., 1955 estimated population, 10,150. Bonded debt December 31, 
1956: General, none; electric light and power revenue, $215,000; water and 
sewer revenue, $815,000; sewer revenue, $19,000; school revenue (including 
$110,000 August 1, 1957), $158,000; gas revenue, $925,000. 

Newport, Ky., 1957 estimated population, 31,054. Bonded debt December 31, 
1957: General obligations, $711,500; sinking fund, $62,599; refunding revenue, 
$36,000; parking revenue, $92,000; water revenue, $70,000; school revenue (in- 
ciuding $1,200,000 sold June 1, 1958), $1,862,000. (General obligations rated 
A.) 


Paris, Ky., 1950 population, 6,901. Bonded debt August 1, 1957: General, 
$176,000; water revenue, $298,000; sewage disposal plant, $32,000; school build- 
ing revenue, $347,000; industrial building revenue (including $175,000 June 
1958), $798,000; electric plant revenue, $526,000. 

Richmond, Ky., 1950 population, 10,217. Bonded debt June 30, 1957: Sewer 
revenue, $475,000; school revenue, $75,000; water and gas revenue, $94,000; 
water revenue (as of June 30, 1955), $302,000. 

Shelbyville, Ky., 1955 estimated population, 4,750. Bonded debt July 31, 
1957: Water and sewer revenue, $659,000; school building revenue, $250,000; 
other $30,000. 

Somerset, Ky., 1950 population, 7,068. Bonded debt June 30, 1957: General, 
$82,000 ; sewer revenue $27,000; gas revenue, $482,000; school revenue, $656,000. 

Winchester, Ky., 1957 estimated population, 10,000. Bonded debt June 80, 
1957: Water revenue, $474,000; school building revenue $684,000; sewer revenue, 
$264,000 ; utilities revenue (issued 1958 rated A), $2,475,000. 


DEBT OF VERY SMALL KENTUCKY COMMUNITIES UNDER 
3,000 POPULATION 


Bardwell, Ky., 1950 population, 1,200. Bonded debt May 31, 1958: $191,000 
revenue bonds. 
‘ Barlow, Ky., 1950 population 800. Bonded debt July 1, 1957: $148,000 revenue 
onds, 
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Burkesville, Ky., 1950 population, 1,300. Bonded debt July 1, 1953: $188,000 
general and revenue bonds. 
: ae Ky., 1950 population, 1,400. Gross debt July 1, 1958: $133,000 not 

etailed. 

Carlisle, Ky., 1950 population, 2,500. Bonded debt July 1, 1958: $212,000 
revenue bonds. 

Clinton City, Ky., 1950 population, 1,920. Bonded debt May 18, 1958: $175,000 
gas revenue bonds. 

Cold Spring, Ky., 1950 population, 518. Bonded debt May 11, 1958: $196,000 
water revenue bonds. 

Emenenis, Ky., 1950 population, 1,462. Bonded debt April 1, 1958: $475,000 
water and sewer revenue bonds. 

Hardinsburg, Ky., 1950 population, 1,000. Bonded debt July 1, 1958: $189,000 
includes revenue bonds. 

Jeffersontown, Ky., 1950 population, 1,246. Bonded debt October 15, 1956: 
$300,000 water and sewer revenue bonds. 

LaGrange, Ky., 1950 population, 2,350. Bonded debt September 1, 1957 : $345,- 
000 sewer revenue bonds. 

Lawrenceburg, Ky., 1950 population, 3,000. Bonded debt July 1, 1958: $339,000 
water and sewer revenue bonds. 

Leitchfield, Ky., 1950 population, 3,500. Bonded debt July 1, 1958: $165,000 
includes revenue bonds. 

Liberty, Ky., 1950 population, 2,000. Bonded debt July 1, 1958: $144,000 
includes revenue bonds. 

Loan Oak, Ky., Water District, 1950 population, 2,500. Bonded debt July 1, 
1958 : $164,000 water revenue bonds. 

Morehead, Ky., 1950 population 3,082. Bonded debt December 31, 1954: 
$548,000 utility revenue bonds. 

Olive Hill, Ky., 1950 population, 2,500. Bonded debt July 1, 1957: $614,618 
revenue bonds. 

Russell, Ky., 1950 population, 1,660. Bonded debt April 1, 1958: $729,000 
includes revenue bonds. 

Scottsville, Ky., 1950 population, 3,000. Bonded debt July 1, 1958: $216,000 
revenue bonds. 

Sturgis, Ky., 1950 population, 2,400. Bonded debt December 1, 1957: $225,000 
gas revenue bonds. 

West Liberty, Ky., 1950 population, 2,200. Bonted debt August 15, 1958: 
$245,000 water and sewer revenue bonds. 

Wickliffe, Ky., 1950 population, 1,100. Bonded debt June 1, 1958: $243,000 
gas revenue bonds. 


Mr. Wipnatt. That is all. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Lamkin, the natural tendency where a water sys- 
tem is established is for the consumption to steadily increase, isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Lamxrn. Yes, sir, that is true, and I know of several cases, 
especially my own home town, before they were able to sell the bonds 
to extend the water system and modernize it, they had to count up 
the number of water connections there would be, and estimate the 
amount of water used. And it wasn’t any time after the new system 
was installed and completed that they had many more users than 
anticipated. 

Mr. Spence. I think when the people in the smaller towns are ac- 
quainted with the comfort and satisfaction that a water system brings 
to them, they will constantly use more and more water, which will be 
an added security for the bonds. 

Mr. Lamxrn. Yes, sir. 

Sir, I would like to make one other statement. This is philosophy, 
maybe, without too much fact, but I think it is a fact in working with 
Civil Defense people, they tell us that if we do have an emergency 
sometime, that the bigger populated centers would have to be evac- 
uated, and while this might be a little bit remote and philosophizing, 
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I think that in the problem of government, and having responsibility 
for the people, and their security and welfare in the future, that safe 
water supplies and some type of sewage treatment in the smaller 
communities are becoming more and more and more important for 
that one reason, because if you overtax them, overload them, there is 
not going to be any water that is safe. 

And so I think not only are we solving our daily needs—and be- 
lieve me, I wouldn’t be here today to talk to you if these small com- 
munities could get their own money, because they want to pay their 
debts—and of course as you know, if they borrow this money they 
are going to pay it back, at what the Government thinks is a fair rate 
of interest, in a fair period of time. 

And so if they can have it not only are we solving your problems 
of conservation and health, but we are solving our problem of sur- 
vival and security. 

Mr. SPENCE. 7 hank you very much for your excellent statement. 
I offer my congratulations to your Commission on the representative 
they have sent here to express the wishes of the people of Kentucky. 
I am always glad to have Kentucky well represented. I think it has 
been splendidly represented this morning. 

Mr. Lamxkrn. Thank you very much, I appreciate your remarks. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you for coming. 

The committee will adjourn, to meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, Kprit 28, 1959.) 
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COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 1959 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1959 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Suscommitrze No, 1, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 1301, New House Office Building, the Honorable Brent Spence 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
ig sh Messrs. Spence, Brown, Miller, Widnall, Siler, and Mrs. 

wyer. 

Mr. Srence. The committee will be in order. We will resume 
hearings on H.R. 5944. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Ernest Mitchell, who is past 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of Kentuc 
and one of the leading citizens from my district. I am sure the testi- 
mony he gives you, you can rely on. He is a man of character and 
he has the interests of the community at heart. We are very glad to 
have you here, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell speaks not only for the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kentucky, but for the city of Covington, which has authorized him 
by resolution to speak in favor of H.R. 5944. 

You may proceed, Mr, Mitchell. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Thank you, Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Spence. You may proceed as you please, You may read your 
statement and then subject yourself to interrogation. 

Mr. Mircuetn. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST R. MITCHELL, PAST PRESIDENT, KEN- 
TUCKY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
POLICY COMMITTEE OF THE KENTUCKY STATE CHAMBER; ALSO 
REPRESENTING THE CITY OF COVINGTON, KY. 


Mr. Mrironett. My name is Ernest Mitchell, of Covington, Ky. 
1 am a past president of the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of its policy committee, and therefore I appear before this 
committee in support of House Resolution No. 5944 and recommend 
that this measure be passed. 

I also represent the city of Covington, which, by regulation, has 
authorized me to speak for that city in the interests of the passage 
of this measure. 

The program. as outlined in H.R. 5944, to aid and assist our local 
communities in developing the public facilities, is timely. 
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It is predicted and expected that the population of these United 

States will increase in tremendous proportions within the next 15 
ears. 

: The items necessary to provide the essentials of healthful living 

are found in our water and sanitary facilities. Local gov ernments 

are expected, according to our present way of life in these United 
States, to provide the necessary potable water and safe sanitary facili- 

ties for the area which they govern. 

It is most difficult for these communities to find adequate resources 
for the financing of these projects. 

The Government of the United States is the common source large 
enough to aid, assist, and process the necessary financing for the ex- 
pected increase in water and sanitary facilities our communities will 
be required to furnish. 

It is therefore reasonable and sound policy for this Congress to set 
aside $1 billion, at the reasonable rate of interest of 2% percent, for 
the purpose of loaning to our large and small communities funds 
which will enable them to create, enlarge and maintain new and better 
water and sewer facilities and to provide in addition thereto, through 
this same measure, opportunities to borrow funds necessary to take 
— of the growing demand for nonprofit hospitals and nursing 

omes. 

Our past experience tells us that the small communities of the coun- 
try are plagued with an increasing difficulty in obtaining funds neces- 
sary to take care of the community facilities defined in H.R. 5944. 

May I point out at this particular point that this difficulty is in 
obtaining money at reasonable cost. You can obtain money at a 
high cost, but to get it at reasonable cost is the point at issue. 

The cost of money is going higher and higher, and the cost is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to meet; therefore, our communities are 
finding it necessary to postpone the erection and creation of the water 
and sewer facilities so necessary to the safety and health of their 
_people. 

e ih eoatiniatiGn of this situation means the curtailment of our econ- 
omy. It therefore becomes vital and proper for this Congress to 
take notice of the growing demand for proper water and sewer, and 
hospital facilities, and provide funds to be repaid at a rate of interest 
which our respective communities can afford. 

That is my statement, sir, and I am prepared to answer such ques- 
tions as may be propounded. I hope I have the answers. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Mitchell, will you file with your statement the 
resolution of the city of Covington’! ? 

Mr. Mrroue tw. I will, sir. I have it here and will file it. 

(The document referred to is as follows ¢) 
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COMMISSIONERS’ RESOLUTION R-58-59 


[A resolution requesting and soliciting the House of Representatives of the United States 
of America to enact into law the provisions of bill H.R. 5944 now pending in the House 
of Representatives] 


Whereas an act to aid and assist local communities in developing public 
facilities by providing, through loan by the Federal Government, funds at low 
interest rates for the construction of water and sewer facilities and for other 
purposes, the same being numbered bill H.R. 5944, is pending in the House of 
Representatives of the U.S. Congress; and 
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Whereas said act, if enacted into law, will be of great benefit to the city 
of Covington and other urban communities in the United States in their fight 
to improve and extend public facilities within their respective urban limits: 
Now, therefore, be it ; . 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of the city of Covington, Kenton 
County, Ky.: 

SECTION 1 


That the House of Representatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled be, and it hereby is, earnestly requested and solicited to enact 
into law the provisions of H.R. 5944 now pending in said House of Representa- 
tives. 

SECTION 2 


That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Honorable Brent Spence, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C., the Honorable John Sherman 
Cooper, and the Honorable Thruston Morton, House of the Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

SECTION 3 


This resolution shall take effect and be in full force when passed, published 
and recorded according to law. 


Harry W. SCHNEIDER, Mayor. 
Attest: 


FRANK A, GILLESPIE, City Clerk. 

Passed April 22, 1959. 

Mr. Spence. Is it not a fact that when the smaller towns issue bonds 
they usually engage the services of an investment banker who will 
guarantee the price and who acts as fiscal agent ? 

Mr. Mircue... Yes, sir. 

The common custom among the small towns is to find an investment 
banker who would be willing to underwrite these bonds. This invest- 
ment banker enters into a contract for a fiscal agent’s fee, which is 
paid for after the bonds are sold, and then after the bonds have been 
prepared and the engineering done, the bidding at open market takes 
place and these bonds are sold. ~ Possibly the fiscal agent ean bid 
for the bonds, but they are usually sold in the open market. 

Many times, when the net sum comes back to the community, it is 
quite a bit less than a hundred cents on the dollar, because of the fiscal 
agent’s contract, which is a contract that pays for legal fees, engineer- 
ing, and so on, which goes into that particular problem, and the money 
then falls short, and the cost of money has gone up because of that 
reason. 

This is particularly true in small communities. Large communities 
‘an take care of themselves with their own engineers and their own 
attorneys. 

Mr. Spence. I believe there is a provision in the law that bonds of 
this character of some municipalities must bring at least par, and 
that is the device by which cities are enabled to sell them by the under- 
writing process. 

In reality, however, they don’t get par, because of the incidental ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Mircnety. That is right, because of the expense. 

Mr. Srence. Accompanied by that underwriting provision is also 
often the contract of fiscal agencies, is that not true? 

Mr. Mircnett. That is right. 

Mr. Spence. What are the duties of the fiscal agent ? 

Mr. Mircnert. The fiscal agent would be the organization which 
would take the bond through all the technical steps from the issuance 
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clear up through the sale, and would provide the necessary backing, 
legal knowledge necessary to authorize them, and the necessary engi- 
neering information to say that the project is a good and sound project, 
and would handle the whole thing. 

Mr. Spence. And the report of the lawyers that the bonds conform 
to the law of the State. 

Mr. MircHet. That is right. 

Many of these small communities do not have engineers or lawyers 
who can handle that particular phase of the business. 

We have in our community, in northern Kentucky, 34 small com- 
munities which are all looking for some form of financing, and each 
one of them is trying to find ways to raise money to meet the grow- 
ing demand. 

All these communities are growing, they are growing very 
rapidly, and their taxes coming in to pay for the various services 
are not sufficient at the moment, and they have to catch up with them- 
selves—they are having a hard time catching, a person might say, 
their breath, because they are growing very rapidly. 

We expect, in our community, to have many, many thousands more 
people by 1975 than we do today, largely due to increased industrial 
capacicies, in which northern Kentucky will be asked. to furnish to 
Ohio many new people for labor facilities, and it is going to mean 
we must provide water and sewers to take care of them. 

Mr. Spence. You are chief officer of the public service corporation ? 

Mr. Mircnenu. That is right, sir. I am manager of the Union 
Light, Heat & Power Co., of Covington, Ky. Part of my job and 
part of my interest is the civic development of the community in its 
entirety and as it pertains to the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Spence. Don’t you think the passage of this bill, properly ad- 
ministered, will have the effect of inducing industries to come to 
Kentucky ¢ 

Mr. Mircnety. Indeed so. This bill has created a lot of interest, 
and has been read pretty widely in Kentucky, and we know that many 
of the small towns in Pentucky will be able to attract new industries 
to their areas when it is known that adequate water and sewer facili- 
ties can be provided. 

Many industries have gone into communities and have moved aside 
and. gone elsewhere, simply because they didn’t have adequate water 
and sewage facilities. 

That has been the experience over the past 10 years of an industrial 
program with which I have been connected, in the State of Kentucky. 
The only time we do bring industry into the State, or any- 
where else, is when these facilities of water and sewers, and hospitals, 
too, if you please, sir, have been provided. 

The industry comes in and asks, first, is your water facility proper; 
then, is your sewer facility proper; how about your gas and electricity ? 
They ask next, how about the schools? They also want to 
know about the churches; have you adequate churches to take care of 
us? Then they want to know about the hospitals; and if we can pro- 
vide all of these things in a community, an industry will then consider 
locating in that area. 

Now the State of Kentucky has provided that revenue bonds can be 
issued by a municipality for the purpose of constructing a building for 
an industry, for which the industry will then contract. 
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I am thinking right now of Mayfield, Ky., who just sold $914 mil- 
lion worth of revenue bonds for the purpose of building a factory for 
the General Tire Corp. The General Tire Corp. will retire those 
bonds with the money they pay for it. The feats 2 will be no obliga- 
tion to the city. 

Now the reason they came in there, sir, was because they had an 
adequate water supply. Mayfield, Ky., had an adequate water supply, 
and they are providing jobs now for about 2,000 people. 

Those are the things which are important to all these communities, 
not just in Kentucky but all over the United States, and it makes it 
possible for us to provide for our increasing population, which I think 
you well know is going to grow from saan 170 million of people 
now to approximately 230 million people by 1975. 

We have to take care of them. So we are thinking about-them in 
this way, and we think that your particular measure is timely and 
helpful. 

Mr. Srence. This would be a means of increasing employment, and 
taking up the slack in unemployment. 

Mr. Mircne.u. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Mr. Srence. In the State of Kentucky there is a limitation on the 
tax rate of the cities, and on the expenditures, and on the indebted- 
ness. Now a great many of these small towns have reached the limit 
of their indebtedness, have they not ? 

Mr. Mrrewety. They have, sir. 

Mr. Spence. The only way they can now issue bonds for the pur- 
pose of construction of water and sewage facilities would be through 
revenue bonds. 

Mr. Mitrcue ti. That is right. 

Mr. Spence. Revenue bonds usually bring a higher rate of interest 
than direct obligations, do they not ? 

Mr. Mircueu. [ am not prepared to say how much the rate of inter- 
est will be that they will bring, because it varies according to the 
market. 

Mr. Srence. But I mean, generally 

Mr. Mircnetu. The tendency is that way ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. The tendency is to bring a higher rate of interest on 
revenue bonds? 

Mr. Mircuewn. That is right. 

Mr. Sprence. You represent the Union Light, Heat & Power Co., 
which is the only public service company that brings light, heat, and 
power to northern Kentucky, do you not ? 

Mr. Mircnenn. That is right. 

Mr. Spence. And you feel it would be to the interest not only of 
the cities, but of your company as well ? 

Mr, Mrrcuenn. Yes, sir; it would be of interest to my company. 

Mr. Spence. To give these communities the necessary facilities 
needed for their growth and development ? 

Mr. Mircuey. That is right. It would be of interest to my com- 
pany because every time we get a new house it’s a new customer. And 
we like to provide him with the very best, but he has to have more 
than just our service. He has to have all the other facilities, too. 

Mr. Spence. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Mitrcue.it. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Srence. You represent the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, 


don’t you? 


Mr. Mircue.y. Yes, sir; I represent the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce and I am chairman of its resolutions and policy committee, and 
this matter has been thoroughly discussed by them, and they approve 
of my statement today. 

Mr. Srence. And the city of Covington is also approving it, and 
they have adopted a resolution asking you to make the same state- 


ment for them ? 


Mr. Mrrcuei. That is right, sir. 


Mr. Spence. Mr. Widnall. 
Mr. Wiwnaut. Mr. Mitchell, just a few questions. 
I believe in your testimony you mentioned 34 municipalities that 
you knew of that could be helped under this measure almost imme- 


diately. 


Mr. Mircuety. That is right. 
Mr. Wipnati. Would you put the names of those 34 municipalities 


in the record, together with populations of the towns? 


Mr. Mircuett. I don’t know that I can give the populations of the 
towns, sir, but I can name the communities. 


Mr. Wipnatyi. You don’t have to do it now. 


have it placed in the record so that we will have it. 


Mr. Mircue.t. Very well. 
it is just in the three counties of northern Kentucky. 


good many more I can name that I am familiar with, too. 
(The data requested above is as follows :) 


Northern Kentucky communities 


I would just like to 


I will prepare that for the record, and— 
There are a 








Estimated 
population 
City County Dec. 31, City 
1958 

ON on mainicat Campbell 850 || Kenton Vale____- 
OE ee Se 9,660 || Lakeside Park__.._____- 
Bromley.......-..------| Kenton 1,000 || Latonia Lakes_________- 
Cold Spring-__..........| Campbell 940 || Lookout Heights 
Covington..._.........-| Kenton 64, 875 || Ludlow. ......_....__-- 
Crescent Park... -.-.-. RES 550 || Newport 
Crestview ___......-....| Campbell 475 || Park Hills- 
Crestview Hills__._._-- 10... 2... 275 || Silver Grove_..- 
Crittenden_-_........_..| Grant- 310 || South Fort Mitchell... 
Dayton_..........--..--| Campbell 9,160 |} Southgate....______. 
ere Grant_ 840 || South Hills_____- 
Edgewood...-_...------ Kenton 960 || Sunny Acres : 
NE eee aE, fee - NER 4, 240 || Crescent Springs 
ener .....-.-...--.- -do___. 6, 340 || Fairview. __- 
Florence._.._.........--| Boone-- 5,170 || Taylor Mill_-- 
Fort Mitchell _____-_-- Kenton 450 || Walton_- 
Fort Thomas. .---.-_..- Campbell 15, 200 || Wilder Te 
Wore Wes... =i. de Kenton_- 1,340 ||} Winston_______. 
Highland Heights. ____- Campbell. -- 2,800 || Woodlawn. ___. 
Independence. - -_____-- Kenton- ---- 300 

















Campbell. _- 
Kenton 
Campbell... 
Kenton___. 
Campbell. _- 
Kenton_ -_- 





Estimated 
population 
Dec. 31, 





Mr. Wipnatt. Do you know offhand whether or not any of those 34 
communities have applied for the existing program under the HHFA ? 


Mr. MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 


one other which I think applied. 


Mr. Wipnatt. When were the applications filed ? 


Florence, Ky., has applied, and there is 
I beleive Covington has applied. 
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Mr. Mrrcueui. I think there were three applications filed from my 
territory under the old law, which is now in existence. But there are 
not too many people familiar with that law. They don’t know about 
it or what to do with it. 

One of them has just been approved, the one for what we call Bul- 
lock Pen, down near Dry Ridge, Ky., which is in my territory. It 
has been ‘approved for a $450, 000 loan to provide a water facility. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I think the fact that is most important for us to get 
in the record is as to whether or not you have a means available for 
the communities now if they will avail themselves of it; if they will 
use the means there for them under the present lagv. 

Mr. Mircneui, I think under the present law, sir, the amount of 
money available is very small. I think there are only $48 million 
available for loaning purposes, and what we need to take care of this 
whole situation is a much larger sum. 

Mr. Wipnaty. That could be, but even the $48 million will not be 
used unless somebody applies for it. 

Mr. Mircue.i. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Wipnatt. And certainly 

Mr. Mircnei. And the one reason why they are not applying for 
it—I am familiar with Bullock Pen—the interest rate on Bullock Pen 
was at 4.78, which was pretty high, and a lot of communities will not 
apply at that particular interest rate. 

Mr. Wipnau. You are a representative of a utility company ? 

Mr. MitcuHe.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wipnatt. If your utility company borrowed money at 4 per- 
cent, or 414 percent, would it turn around and lend it to its customers 
at 27a percent so that they could pay their bills? 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. Oh,no. I understand. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Why do people seem to think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do that and that it is sound business ? 

Mr. Mircuett. I couldn’t answer that question, sir, as to why they 
think those things, and why it happens. 

As far as the Federal Government is concerned, a situation has de- 
veloped whereby they think that perhaps we can give them subsidy 
money, and they are looking for it. 

I don’t agree with it, sir. Iagree with you. I don’t see any point 
in the 2% percent if the borrower has to borrow the money at 4 per- 
cent. 

However, if, in order to get this money, in order to have it available 
to the public in a hurry, it is necessary to subsidize the difference be- 
tween 27% percent and 4 percent, that is a very small price to pay 
to take “are of an awfully big demand for the services we are going 
to require in such a big hurry. 

Mr. Wipnau.. Of course, if anybody offered a bill at 11% percent, 
you would have even greater demand. 

Mr. Mircue.y. I suppose you would, sir. 

Mr. Wipnatt. This is sort of arbitrarily picked as an attractive in- 
terest rate. 

I don’t think there is any disagreement, Mr. Mitchell, as to the 
needs, as to the fact that we have some very urgent, critical needs to 
be met, and programs to be conceived for many “of the municipalities 
of the United States. 
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It is the business of the committee, certainly, to find out the best 
means of taking care of those needs, and whether or not existing pro- 
grams fail to do the job. 

Again, that is why it is so important to know whether or not every 
avenue has been used by the municipalities to meet those needs, 
whether or not they have the ability to do it themselves, either by 
revenue bonds or general obligations. 

Certainly, in most instances we find that if the application is made 
they can obtain relief under the existing program. If we don’t have 
enough money in that program, we can up that. 

That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Mitchell, I believe you are from the home county 
of Mr. Spence? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. He isa wonderful Congressman. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. We love him down there. We hope he lives forever. 

Mr. Brown. He is highly respected, and held in the highest esteem 
by every member of this committee and every Member of the House. 

Mr. Spence. I thank my colleague, Mr. Brown, very much for that. 
I want to say I have a wonderful committee here, too. 

Mr. Mrrcnet.. I might say—I don’t know whether this is proper or 
not—but Mr. Spence is highly regarded in his community, and deknow 
that he tries to do a very excellent and sound job in the committee. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Chairman, might I say from the caliber of the 
witnesses down in Kentucky you have some very fine constituents, too ? 

Mr. Spence. I certainly admit that. Mr. Mitchell has brought a 
good message to us. 

Mr. Mitchell, there is another thing that I think you might say 
something about. It is very essential that the Ohio River should be 
cleaned up. It is one of the worst polluted rivers in our Nation, 
and one of the greatest transportation facilities in the world. 

It would be absolutely impossible to control pollution in that. river 
unless all of the cities whose sewage now goes into the river would be 
able to construct adequate sewage treatment facilities; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Mircuety. That is very true, sir. Very true. 

Mr. Spence. And that is a very, very important thing, not only to 
our section but to the health of the country as a whole. 

Mr. Mircue.y. That is right. 

A Srence. That is the only way it can be cleaned up, is that not 
right ¢ 

Mr. Mrircuet.. That is right. You and your contemporaries here 
in the Congress have done a very fine job of providing a law that. 
compels the cleaning up of these streams and these sewer facilities, 
and many of the communities have already started and have com- 
pleted, in many instances, sound sewer projects which eliminate stream 
pollution to the point that the recreational facilities on the Ohio River 
have increased tremendously, and the fishing facilities, incidentally, 
are reported at the various dams to have increased threefold. 

We can catch fine fish now, on the Ohio River, three times better 
than we used to be able to do, because of the sewer facilities which 
have already been taken care of. And that means that our sportsmen 
and their families can have a lot of recreation on the various streams. 
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Now, through the State of Kentucky, with the rivers and harbors 
appropriations, which are now going on, to provide dams and anti- 
flood control programs, we are able to provide a supply of water that 
can be raphe 9 in the State of Kentucky, which is going to be needed 
15 or 16 years from now in a bigger way than we ever dreamed of. 

And what this Congress has done in providing those dams, and 
those reservoirs, is going to cause this Congress to be blessed by the 
people 15 years from now for what you have already done and the 
soundness with which you have spent your money along that line. 
We know it, and we are very thankful. 

Mr. Spence. But a lot of raw sewage and industrial waste is still 
going into that river. 

Mr. Mircue.t. That is right. It is being eliminated entirely now. 

Mr. Spence. That is one of the big drawbacks to the whole area, 
the uncontrolled pollution. 

Mr. Mircweu. That is right. 

Mr. Srence. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Stter. Mr. Mitchell, do you think the adoption of this program 
transcends in importance the desirability of suppressing the fires of 
inflation and balancing the budget ? 

Mr. Mircne i. I have a theory along that line; not a theory, but 
some studies I personally have made. I think as long as we provide 
for the needs of our people, our people will absorb and digest the in- 
flationary situations that have come up already. 

We are digesting pretty rapidly the inflationary pressures. Most 
of us, sir, are living far better today than we have ever lived in our 
lives. 

I was just a little country boy who grew up, with patches on my 
pants, and didn’t know where my next pair of shoes was coming from, 
and notwithstanding all this inflation we supposedly have, I am 
living far better, and my friends are living far better than they did 
before. 

And as this Congress and as these people provide the facilities so 
that we can continue to live better, we will absorb inflation such as we 
haverightnow. Tam not fearful of our economy, sir. 

Mr. Spence. They talk about this as a “billion dollar bill.” Now, 
this bill doesn’t involve, to the Government, a loss of a billion dollars, 
or any loss. It merely requires the Government to invest in securities 
of such sound value, and so secure, as to reasonably assure retirement 
or repayment. 

Now while a billion dollars is written into the bill, there couldn’t be 
any very substantial loss to the Government, comparable to a billion 
dollars. I think the people have gotten a false impression about the 
cost of this bill to the Government. 

Don’t you think that. is true ? 

Mr. Mircuet. Well, sir, as I read the bill, the principal will be 
paid back in 40 years time, and the difference would be the difference 
between the interest rate of the bonds at the time of issuance, and the 
current rate of interest at the time that money would have to be 
furnished. 

The spread between might be very small, because as I read the 
bill, the average is not going to be necessarily 2.8, it might be a little 
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higher if the Government is paying more for money, and the spread 
between the two is what it is going to cost the Government, just 
the spread between those two interest rates, as I see it. 

Now, if we can develop an economy, sir, because of his water and 
sewer facility program, that will provide, maybe, $2 or $3 billion 
worth of income in a particular community upon which an income 
tax is paid, and that is the basis of our Government revenues, maybe 
the Government will gain by it at a greater rate than they will ‘have to 
pay out. 

“ou know, a lot of times we are willing to spend money to make 
money, and maybe the U.S. Government can spend money to make 
income tax money. It works that way in other situations. 

Mr. Srence. In addition to that, the Government will have earn- 
ings by reason of collection of income tax from those who own the 
bonds. 

Mr. Mircney. That is right. 

As the economy grows, In that particular area, because of these 
particular things, the income tax grows with the population and with 
the income growth of the people. 

Mr. Spence. Are there any further questions? 

If not, Mr. Mitchell, you may stand aside. We are very glad to 
have your views. 

Mr. Mircnety. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Spence. I know your views are highly respected in the com- 
munity where you live, and I know they will have considerable weight 
here. 

Mr. Mircneti. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Spence. The next witness is Dr. Soloway, assistant professor of 
economics at Harvard University. He comes here to represent the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD M. SOLOWAY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALF OF AMERICANS 
FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Dr. Sotoway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arnold M. Soloway. I am assistant professor of economics 
at Harvard University. I am a member of the national board of 
Americans for Democratic Action, and I appreciate very much your 
invitation to appear here to present ADA’s views in support of H.R. 
5944, 

I would like to submit the statement that I have for the record and 
just briefly summarize it orally. 

Mr. Spence. You may proceed as you please. 

The statement may be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD M. SoLoway, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALF OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Arnold M. Soloway. 
I am assistant professor of economics at Harvard University, and a member of 
the national board of Americans for Democratic Action. I appreciate your invi- 
tation to appear here to present ADA’s views in support of H.R. 5944. 
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During the past 10 years I have spent a great deal of time studying and teaching 
in the field of State and local government finance. This field of study and 
research is very rich, going to the heart of the operation of democracy in America. 
The material with which we deal is certainly of direct and immediate concern to 
all Americans; also, it has a quality of almost limitless variety which stems 
from important differences in regional and local history, economic conditions, and 
social outlook. In fact, there are so many such differences that there are very 
few generalizations which hold good for the whole country. Nevertheless, the 
issue with which you are now concerned—the effort to enact a constructive pro- 
gram which will make some local government borrowing for vital functions a 
little easier and a little less costly—has great national importance. 

Many, if not most, of our local communities throughout the Nation have very 
large backlogs of capital investment needs dating from the depression of the 
1930’s and the war years. This backlog is being augmented constantly at a rapid 
rate by the need for new plant and equipment required to service a growing and 
very mobile population. Although local government debt has grown from $13.6 
billion in 1946, to over $40 billion in 1958—an average increase of over 15 percent 
a year—we have hardly been able to keep pace with growing needs, let alone 
reduce the historic backlog. Coincidentally, annual interest charges on local 
government debt have gone up in the past 10 years from $457 million to about 
$1.1 billion—more than 140 percent—representing a rapidly growing burden 
on very hard-pressed local budgets. And to quote an investment banker friend 
of mine, who views the future with understandable equanimity, “You haven’t 
seen anything yet.” Indeed, most municipal finance authorities conservatively 
estimate that the dollar volume of local government spending for construction 
will more than double in the next decade, and further great increases in bond 
issues may be confidently expected. 

My concern here is not with the business prospects of dealers in municipal 
bonds—the investment banking business has a magnificent future, I am certain— 
nor with the volume of local government borrowing that will take place in the 
coming years. I am very concerned, however, with the borrowing for community 
facilities that may not take place, the essential water, sewerage, and hospital 
facilities that may not be built if borrowing capital is too difficult and/or too 
costly for some of the most needy localities. 

In this regard, may I say that the evidence presented before this committee, 
which shows the record and near-record volumes of municipal bonds marketed 
in the past year and this year really have nothing to do with the issue at hand. 
The purpose of the bill under consideration, at least as I interpret it, is not to 
supplant the private borrowing channels which already exist, but to provide a 
supplementary limited source of loan funds for those local governments, agen- 
cies and nonprofit hospitals which for conglomerate reasons are subjected to 
extremely high interest charges. In short, this is an effort to make a limited 
sum of money available to localities who otherwise would have to pay premium 
interest rates or forgo altogether their needed public improvements. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that local programs for improved and expanded 
water supply, pollution control, sewer facilities, and hospital construction are 
among our most urgent priorities. These are all basic community services af- 
fecting the health, well-being, and productivity of our people. It is absolutely 
essential, it seems to me, to find means for giving the highest possible priority 
to the fulfillment of these needs. Furthermore, although the programs are pri- 
marily local in character, they so clearly and directly affect the national in- 
terest that they are very properly a concern of the Congress and national 
administration. 

In view of the real magnitude of the problems confronting our local com- 
munities, I think it is clear that H.R. 5944 represents a very modest step in 
the right direction. It does not go as far as it might, but it does focus on a 
basic national problem: the great imbalance in the allocation of our resources— 
the shocking and dangerous contrast between our profligacy in private con- 
sumption and in investment for private consumption, and the shortsighted, pen- 
nypinching attitude toward public investment in essential community facilities. 

Characteristically, the kinds of programs with which this legislation deals 
are grossly undervalued in the open market for funds. There is no short-term 
profit of real magnitude in projects which conserve Our water resources, or 
allow safer sewage disposal or provide nonprofit hospital and nursing home 
facilities. Yet, in practice, these essential community facilities must compete 
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for funds with racetracks, gadget factories, and supermarkets, and with every 
other use of funds, public or private. The open market cannot and does not 
consider the social benefit of competing investments, it does not make moral 
judgments ; it looks to the yield on its money. 

The argument that community facilities should compete for loanable funds 
on the open market is, at the least, amoral. More important, it ignores the 
practical limits within which localities are forced to function. The legal re- 
quirement in most places for a popular referendum on a bond issue is only one 
among many obstacles in the way of a local unity “competing freely” for 
funds. The point, simply, is that for a great many reasons—some technical, 
others traditional—we have tended to make an arbitrary division between 
things we buy personally and things we buy as a community. Community 
things are all too often given the short end of individual judgment and eco- 
nomic decision—and so we see our resources flowing into less essential invest- 
ments, while programs vital to national health and security languish for want 
of adequate support. 

This same problem has been recognized in many other areas of Government 
activity. As a nation we have taken steps to expand the supply of electricity 
in rural areas, we have advanced a hugh highway program, we work at flood 
control and we promote investment in housing. The programs covered in this 
bill are clearly of equivalent importance. Why should not public action be 
taken now to insure a more adequate rate of investment in these vital prozrams? 

Indeed, this is really the time to get underway. Although I would have 
been very happy to see last year’s bill on this subject passed, I think we are 
now in a better position to make a forthright declaration that this bill is 
favored because it is needed for itself and for what it will build—not because 
it is an antirecession device. I think that we should make our judgments in 
these matters primarily on the intrinsic merits of the proposal and not so much 
for other reasons, compelling though they may appear. We cannot wisely 
plan essential public works on a business cycle timetable. Our needs should 
not be put off until there is mass unemployment—then we worry about being 
able to afford them; nor should they be stopped short when business shows signs 
of recovery—then we worry that they may be inflationary. These high priority 
public investments should be given their rightful place in our national economic 
scheme in good times and bad. They are needed for themselves because they 
are public investments which make sense as such. If lower priority programs 
have to yield, so be it. 

Now just what will this proposed legislation do? The billion-dollar loan fund 
with interest charged at a rate of one-fourth of 1 percent above the Treasury’s 
average interest cost will be of real help only to local governments or agencies 
which otherwise would have to pay higher rates of interest. The cities, towns, 
and local agencies which carry triple A or double A credit ratings will find little 
advantage in this program. But the localities which have been hardest hit by 
chronic economic dislocations, or which because of their size, or past difficulties 
in the loan market face the highest borrowing costs, will find this program 
of direct benefit. And it is particularly in these places that capitel improve- 
ments tend to lag most seriously behind local needs. In essence, all this pro- 
gram offers them is the use of the Federal credit to cut their borrowing costs. 
It is not a grant, or a subsidy, or a giveaway. It is primarily a technical im- 
provement in the mechanics of governmental capital acquisition. 

The principle involved is really nothing more than that of a Federal guaran- 
teed loan, the same kind of thing we do for FHA and VA housing. The com- 
munity facilities will still carry interest charges, but the effective marketing 
agency for their loans becomes the U.S. Treasury. Despite all the contradictory 
discussion I have heard on this subject, I believe it is patently clear that the 
opportunity this bill promises for the most needy communities to borrow at a 
more reasonable rate—and under conditions which virtually eliminate their need 
to speculate on the market’s receptivity to their bond issues—will provide a 
real boon to more effective local government. It will make it easier for local 
governments to plan their capital improvement work on a firmer basis and to 
obtain public approval of needed projects without the very great hazards of 
money market vagaries. 

The Treasury merely becomes an intermediary between the most disadvan- 
taged communities and the private market for funds. The same total amount of 
public borrowing will take place, only the marketing channels will be altered 
to the limit of the bill. Undoubtedly some business that would have gone 
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through private investment banking firms will now be handled directly, as the 
Treasury customarily acts as its own investment banker, placing issues by com- 
petitive bidding on the market. But there is nothing in this which is in any 
way inimical to our system of private enterprise or the open market. It just 
represents a more intelligent, more efficient, and more economical way to handle 
the job. 

The beneficiaries of this limited approach to cheaper borrowing will be the 
taxpayers of the local communities who gain from the program. Lower cost 
borrowing will mean lower local taxes, or more adequate local programs, or 
some combination of the two. In any case, the advantages to the people, and to 
the Nation as a whole, far outweigh any disadvantage to any particular group. 
And investment bankers will still find themselves facing a booming municipal 
bond market in the years ahead. 

Finally, let me say that on the basis of all my work in the field of local 
finance, it seems obvious to me that the future course of intergovernmental rela- 
tions—the vitality and strength of our local governments especially—will depend 
on the degree of success we achieve in solving local (and State) financial prob- 
lems. The issue, in purely pragmatic terms, is whether or not our localities 
can develop the fiscal resources they will need to finance a satisfactory level of 
service in the functions for which they are responsible. We know for certain 
that Government spending for domestic purposes will have to go up by large 
amounts in the coming years. To the extent that our localities fail to satisfy 
the need for vital local services, the States and the Federal Government will 
be forced to fill the breach. If we have any regard for the value of strong, 
effective, local government, then the kind of accommodation that is offered in 
this bill should be vigorously advanced. It is particularly important that this 
step be taken now, because of the overwhelming signs of our entry into a long- 
term period of rising interest rates. The cost of money will go up, but at least 
this bill allows some relative advantage to the communities which otherwise 
would be much more severely damaged. 


Mr. Spence. You may proceed. 

Dr. Sotoway. Thank you. 

Well, I have spent a great deal of time in the past 10 years study- 
ing the overall nature of local and State government. financial sale: 
lems. I have spent most of my teaching time in the last 5 years on 
this particular subject. I have not been concerned with the particular 
subject of bond financing, as such, but rather with the overall prob- 
lems of financing State and local governments. 

I think the issue with which you are concerned here is of tremen- 
dous importance and carries great implications for the whole future 
course of governmental relations in our Federal system. 

One thing that has impressed me, and I think that it has held back 
the field of State and local finance, is that there is such tremendous 
variety, depending upon what section or region of the country you 
are discussing, what economic base the community has, what sort. of 
social and historical background it has and the like. But clearly this 
particular problem of helping local governments finance needed 
public expenditures is one that is of national significance. 

I think that in the past there has been discussion as to its impact, 
region by region, and to be sure there will be differences. There 
may be a preponderance of one kind of community in the South or 
Southwest, and of another kind in the Northeast, but nevertheless the 
overall nature of this problem is national in scope. 

One other thing that I think is tremendously impressive in study- 
ing State and local finance is the fact that we have had the develop- 
ment of a tremendous backlog of capital investment needs that dates 
back not only to the years of World War II, but even earlier to the 
years of the great depression. 
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I know many of us when we think of the depression years and the 
egg of the New Deal, think in terms of large scale public works. 

ut, in fact, the public works activities that were undertaken in 
those years barely replaced work that should have been going on at 
the State and local level anyway, and the net effect over the 9- or 10- 
year period was the development of a backlog of needs that was never 
met, because State and local governments curtailed their activities 
so drastically. 

So we have this huge backlog of public investment that has not 
been made. We need tremendous amounts of new plant and equip- 
ment to service a rapidly growing population, and a very mobile 
as pon ct gn 

think the mobility aspect of our population is one that is often 
overlooked. Without spending any great amount of time on this 
particular issue, I think it is clear that when you have a people that 
move as much as we Americans move from one place to another and 
from a heavily populated urban center into the suburbs, from one 
State to another State, from one region to another, the problems 
of capital investment become much greater than they otherwise would 


Local debt, local government borrowing has of course grown very 
rapidly since 1946, from less than $14 billion to over $40 billion in 
1958, which was the total of local debt outstanding. This was an 
average increase of 15 percent a year, and I think this percentage 
increase will continue, if not accelerate, in the future. 

Also, of course, as you would expect, the annual interest cost. to 
local governments has mounted substantially. In all, it has gone 
up more than 140 percent between 1948 and 1958. And this repre- 
sents a very rapidly growing burden on our very hard-pressed local 
budgets. 

I think perhaps the best testimony on the future course of local gov- 
ernment needs is given by many of the better informed investment 
bankers. 

A good friend of mine said essentially that you haven’t seen any- 
thing yet. The next 10 years should be a whole boom period in the 
whole field of municipal bond issues, because the municipalities and 
local agencies have such great requirements. 

My concern here is not of course with the outlook for the invest- 
ment banking industry. I am sure it will have a very brilliant future 
indeed. Nor am I concerned with the mounting level of local debt at 
this time. 

I am most concerned, however, with the amount of local borrowing 
that will not take place, the community facilities that will not be built, 
because in certain areas, at least, the difficulties, as well as the cost of 
borrowing, will preclude a proper scale of programing. 

Now, in this regard I add like to say that the evidence presented 


before this committee, which might show the record and near record 
volumes of municipal bonds offered for sale, and sold this year and 
last year, really has very little bearing on the issue before you. 

The purpose of the bill under construction, at least as I understand 
it, is not to supplant the private borrowing channels which already 
exist, but to provide a supplementary, limited source of loan funds for 
those local governments and agencies and nonprofit hospitals and 
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nursing homes which, for a whole range of reasons, are subjected to 
extremely high interest charges. 

In short, this is an effort to make a limited sum of money available 
to localities who would otherwise have to pay premium interest rates 
or forego altogether their needed public improvements. 

I would like to submit, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, that these local programs for improved and expanded water 
supply, for pollution control, for sewer facilities, for hospital con- 
struction, are among our very urgent priorities. These are all basic 
community services. They affect the health and well-being and pro- 
ductivity of our people, and I think it is absolutely essential that. we 
find the means for giving these kinds of investment expenditures the 
highest possible priority. 

Furthermore, while these programs are primarily local in char- 
acter, they so clearly and directly affect the national interest that I 
believe they are very properly a concern of the Congress and the na- 
tional administration. 

In view of the real magnitude of the problems that confront our 
local communities, I think it is clear that H.R. 5944 represents a very 
modest step, but an important step in the right direction. 

From the standpoint of an economist, at least, I think it focuses on 
one of the great national problems we have. 

There is a great imbalance in the allocation of our resources. We 
spend and invest such a large part of our labor and capital in con- 
sumer goods, and we neglect very, very drastically our public in- 
vestment at the same time. 

I think this contrast highlights one of the basic problems we will 
have to grapple with through our tax policy and also through our 
borrowing policy. We are victims of shortsighted, pennypinching 
attitudes toward public investment in essential community facilities— 
and these are basic, essential community services—and I think that 
in this area we have the strongest case. 

Characteristically, these kinds of programs are grossly undervalued 
in the open market for funds. It’s all well and good to say that 
public expenditures or public investments should compete for funds 
with private investment. 

But there is no short-term profit of any size in projects which con- 
serve our water resources or which allow safer sewage disposal or 
projects which give us more hospitals or nursing homes on a non- 
profit: basis. 

Yet, in practice these essential community facilities do have to 
compete for funds with the race tracks, and the supermarkets, and 
the gadget factories, and every other source of investment, public or 
private; and the open market cannot and does not consider the social 
benefit of competing investments. It doesn’t make any moral judg- 
ments. 

It looks to the yield on its money, and in these terms the kinds of 
investments that we need on the part of our communities come off 
very, very badly, indeed, because they do not return quick, short-term 
profits that are easily calculable in dollar-and-cents terms. 

And the argument that these community facilities should compete 
on the open market for loanable funds is, to my mind at least, amoral. 
More important, perhaps, than its lack of positive morality, it ig- 
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nores the real practical limits within which localities are forced to 
function. 

The legal requirement in most places for a popular referendum on 
a bond issue is only one of many obstacles which prevent a local 
community from competing freely for funds. And I think basically 
the point is that for a whole host of reasons, some of them technical, 
and the technical reasons are to my mind more important than we 
have been willing to admit—in short, that our money market doesn’t 
operate perfectly, that there it requires a lot of technical competence 
which even some of the larger communities do not have. 

And if I may make a confession, in my State of Massachusetts, 
these technical reasons bar localities from getting the proper use of 
funds, and there are also historical reasons. We somehow arbitrarily 
separate what we purchase as private individuals from what we pur- 
chase as communities; and I think that we see our resources growing 
into less essential investments while programs that are vital to the 
national health and security languish, because they cannot achieve 
enough dramatization, enough consistent support. 

I think we have recognized this problem in many other areas of 
government. Asa Nation, we have taken steps to expand the supply 
of electricity in rural areas. We have advanced a huge highway 
program. We work at flood control. And we promote investment in 
housing. : 

The programs covered in this bill seem to me to be clearly of equiv- 
alent importance. As a matter of fact, they would be complementary 
to all of our efforts to stimulate more private housing construction and 
home ownership and urban redevelopment, and all the programs we 
are already embarked on. 

And there doesn’t seem to be, at least logically, any reason why we 
shouldn’t move now to insure a more adequate rate of investment in 
these particularly vital programs. 

Indeed, I would like to argue that this is a very fine time to get such 
a program underway. I would have been happy to see the bill as 
it was proposed last year passed, certainly. But I think at this time 
we are in a better position to make a very forthright declaration 
that this bill is favored because it is needed for itself, and for what 
it will build, not because it is an antirecession device. 

I think that our judgment on proposals of this sort should be based 
on the intrinsic merits of the proposal and not so much on the stage 
of the business cycle that we happen to be in. 

I don’t think that we can plan wisely, essential public works on a 
business cycle timetable. Our needs should not be put out until there 
is mass unemployment, and then we always hit the argument that 
we can’t afford them. 

In times when recovery seems to be underway, we get the argument 
that they may be inflationary. 

I think these programs have to take their rightful place in our na- 
tional economic scheme, and they should be given that place because 
they are needed, because they are public investments which make sense, 
as public investments, and if lower priority programs have to yield, 
things that we don’t need so much, then I think that is the way it 
should be. 
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As far as this particular legislation is concerned, what will it do? 
The billion dollar loan fund, with interest charges at one-quarter of 
i percent above the Treasury’s average interest cost, will be of real 
help only to local governments or agencies, which otherwise would 
have to pay higher rates. 

Cities with Aaa credit ratings will find little advantage in the pro- 
gram. But the localities that have been hardest hit, either because 
of their size, or because of their chronically depressed situation, or 
because of newer dislocations, or because of past history of an un- 
happy nature in the loan market, are the communities in which 
capital investment for vital community facilities lags most. These 
are communities that need help most, and these are the communi- 
ties which in fact will get most of the benefit of this bill. 

I think that we ought to think of this bill not as a subsidy or a give- 
away or anything of that sort, but primarily as a technical improve- 
ment, a real technological advance—if we may use that term—in the 
mechanics by which government obtains capital. And here I use 
“government” with a small “g”, including Federal, State and local. 

This essentially is a new technical device for borrowing. ‘The prin- 
ciple involved is not essentially new. It is nothing more, really, than 
the principle of Federal-guaranteed loans—the same kind of thing in 
many ways that we do forthe FHA and VA programs. 

The community facilities will still carry interest costs. But the 
effective marketing agency of their loans becomes the U.S. Treas- 
ury, and despite all the discussion that I have heard on the subject, 
I believe it is patently clear that the opportunity this bill promises 
for the most needy communities to borrow at a more reasonable rate, 
and under conditions which virtually eliminate their need to specu- 
late on the market’s receptivity to their bond issues—I think this 
was part of the question you addressed to Mr. Mitchell by implica- 
tion, Mr. Chairman—will give them a tremendous boon, perhaps in 
some respects almost as important as the savings in any interest cost 
that might be available to them. 

It will make it easier for these communities to plan their capital 
investment. programs over longer periods of time, plan them more 
wisely, and certainly plan them without all of the hazards that are 
involved in every new attempt to go to the money market and see how 
well you can do on borrowed funds. 

I might mention here, too, that in Massachusetts we have a port 
authority that was held up for several years because the legislature 
gave them authority to borrow on the something like 4-percent 
interest ceiling—this was several years ago—and they couldn’t borrow 
the money. It took us 4 years to unravel the mess and we finally 
ended up raising the interest they are allowed to pay, and so they 
are now about to get underway in a far more costly period. This is 
not an uncommon experience. 

The Treasury in this sense becomes the intermediary between the 
most. disadvantaged local communities and the private market for 
funds. 

In my written testimony, I said the same total amount of public 
borrowing will take place. Only the marketing channels will be al- 
tered to the limit of the bill. 
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Actually, as I have earlier stated, insofar as local communities save 
interest payments, this allows either tax reductions or a broader 
scale program, and my own feeling is that we will not find the same 
amount of public borrowing, but a greater amount of public borrow- 
ing, and in this respect the investment banking industry will also be 
the beneficiary of the bill. 

To the extent that communities can extend their capital investment 
programs, a good part of this will go through the customary chan- 
nels, and I do not see any hazard here | for the industry. 

And there is certainly nothing in this process of using the U.S. 
Treasury as a more effective marketing agent than any local govern- 
ment can be for itself, which is in any way inimical to our system of 
private enterprise or to the operation of a free market in the money 
sphere. It just represents, it seems to me, a more intelligent and more 
efficient and economical way to handle this particular job. 

The advantages to the people of the local communities also accrue to 
the Nation as a whole, because we are certainly intertwined in one 
great economy and one great Nation. What develops in the chair- 
man’s section of the State of Kentucky, is certainly of importance not 
only in Kentucky but elsewhere, and T think this is true for every local 
community in the country. And I think the advantages that we can 
get where we need these advantages most will outweigh any possible 
disadvantage to any particular group in the national community. 

T think that the investment bankers will find themselves facing 
a very, very fine market situation for a great many years to come. 
And I do not think that thev will be among those petitioning the 
Congress for any particular local aid program. It is a very fine 
business and a grand industry with a tremendous future, and I wish 
1 could get into it. 

Finally, I would like to say that on the basis of all my work in the 
field of local finance, it seems obvious to me that the future course of 
relations between our Federal Government and the State and local 
governments will depend basically on the degree of success we have 
in developing certain essential accommodations. 

The real issue, I think, in pragmatic terms, is whether or not our 
localities and States, as well, can develop the fiscal resources they 
will need to finance a satisfactory level of services in those functions 
for which they are responsible. 

We know for certain that Government spending for domestic pur- 
poses will have to go up by large amounts in the coming years. I 
don’t have to cite the population: statistics or the past trends or any- 
thing else. I think this we all generally accept. 

To the extent that our localities fail to satisfy the need for vital local 
services, the Federal Government is soing to find itself pressured 
more and more to get into the field. This has been our history over 
the nast 50 years or more. 

If we have any real regard for the value of strong and effective 
local government. then the kind of accommodation that is offered 
in this bill should be vigorously advanced. The local governments 
will end up the gainers. 

We do not detract anv from their vower, from their authority, 
from their prestige. In fact. we give them the means by which they 
can exercise their functions far more effectively than at present. 
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And, as a last point, I think it is particularly important that this 
step be taken now, because of the overwhelming signs of our entry 
into a long period of rising interest rates. 

The cost of money will go up, with minor drops here and there. 
But I think this is a long-term trend that we are on, and the problems 
of the localities are going to become more severe, rates of interest will 
rise, and at least this bill will give some relative advantages to the 
communities which otherwise would be most severly damaged. They 
would be the communities which otherwise would have to be paying 
the highest of these rising interest rates. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Mr. Spence. We thank you for your excellent statement. 

Dr. Soroway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srence. Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Soloway, you say that we have overemphasized the 
effect of the bill on employment. The bill would have a beneficial 
effect, would it not? 

Dr. Sotoway. I did not mean to detract in any way from its effect 
on stimulating employment. My main point was that these programs, 
I believe, are worthy in and of themselves and should be followed 
through consistently without reference necessarily only to the employ- 
ment problem. 

But clearly, I think you would find some correlation with employ- 
ment, too, as recovery picks up in certain areas of the country. There 
is still lots of unemployment, as you know, and this would be a stim- 
ulating kind of expenditure. I don’t think there is any doubt but 
what it would help in this way, too. 

Mr. Spence. Added water supplies and sewage disposal facilities 
would attract industries. 

Dr. Sotoway. Well, I think if I may refer to the testimony of the 
previous witness, Mr. Chairman, I thought Mr. Mitchell did a splendid 
job on this subject, and I would just like to emphasize a couple of the 
things he said, and perhaps broaden it out to this extent: It isn’t alone 
a matter of attracting industry. I think it will allow our national 
productivity to rise, allow our industries to grow. 

These are not public investments which are in any respect down the 
drain. These are investments which will increase our productive po- 
tential. They will allow industry toexpand. They are real economies. 
And I think these are the kinds of things that only governments 
“an do. 

And if the local governments are given greater ability to do them, 
then certainly all industry, and our ability for that matter to compete, 
any place in the world, is enhanced. When you have better water 
supply, better disposal facilities, and other features that go to make 
production easier and cheaper in the large sense, then you are helping 
yourself. There is no question about it. 

I think these investments will repay themselves in real production 
improvement, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srence. If there are no further questions 

Mr. Mixxer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Miller. 
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Mr. Mixer. The previous witness was asked whether or not these 
programs would be inflationary. I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment on that, Dr. Soloway. 

Dr. Soroway. Like everybody else, I have my theory on this, too. 
I would like to say, first, I don’t think that there is any threat of infla- 
tionary pressure in these programs now or for some time to come. 

We are not facing nor have we faced for several years, or for a 
opie many years indeed, the kind of inflationary pressure that comes 

cause we are pressing so hard against our output potential. 

We have excess capacity in our plants. We have excess labor avail- 
able. There is no reason in the world why a program of this sort 
should really feed the fires of inflation. 

I think it is conceivable that at some future date under great strain, 
when we are pressing against our last possibility for increasing our 
national output, that you could say anything is inflationary. And at 
such a time, I would like to suggest that some of the programs of 
lesser priority, both private as well as public, could be dispensed with 
and room be left for this kind of program, which is, I think, essential. 

Then there is a further point I would like to mention, too: in- 
flation is both a short- and long-term problem. In a little longer 
sense, when you get better community facilities, you have increased 
your output potential, and therefore reduced the inflationary problem 
in a real sense again. 

Mr. Mirire. That was the point I was hoping to come to, that 
actually the failure to build these may be more inflationary than the 
absence of them. 

Dr. Sotoway. I couldn’t agree with you more, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuier. That isall, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Srence. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Sotoway. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you very much for coming and giving us the 
benefit of your views. 

Dr. Sotoway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Whisman is the next witness. He represents East- 
ern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission. 

Mr. Whisman. 

Mr. Wuisman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. We thank you for coming here and giving us the bene- 
fit of your views. I know you have had great experience in the State 
of Kentucky, and we are very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Wuisman. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Identify yourself, Mr. Whisman. 

Mr. Wuisman. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. WHISMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, EAST- 
ERN KENTUCKY REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Wuisman. My name is John D. Whisman. My position is 
that of executive director of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, and I will read my prepared statement, since it is 
fairly brief. I would like to introduce it. 

Mr. Spence. You may read it, Mr. Whisman, or you may proceed 
as you please. 
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Mr. Wuisman. All right, sir. 

I will read it and I would like to make just a couple of comments 
before reading, because in eastern Kentucky and Kentucky generally, 
we have some special problems which you might say are regional in 
nature. 

Since I think that the complex of these regional problems makes 
up the national economic picture, I have concentrated on our regional 
situation, and I think that the points which I make here are transfer- 
able to many other regions, many other community areas in the coun- 
try, and I do make reference to that point in the statement. But I 
simply wanted to anticipate the point that these arguments here are 
related to my region but are applicable to many other regions. 

The Eastern Regional Kentucky Planning Commission is an ad- 
visory body to the Governor of the Commonwealth, established under 
Kentucky statutes, to assist in the physical planning and resource de- 
velopment of a 32-county area in the eastern section of the Common- 
wealth. 

The planning commission is attached for administrative and _ re- 
search services to the Kentucky Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, which is charged by law with responsibility for research and 
pr omotional activities designed to achieve maximum beneficial utiliza- 
ton of the State’s natural resources and to promote its industrial and 
agricultural growth. 

“In recognition of the fact that other witnesses in this hearing will 
set forth much technical and other testimony related to the need for 
community facilities in eastern Kentucky, 1 will not duplicate that 
testimony but. will restrict myself to a brief statement upon each of 
er following three points: 

. The severe and chronic depressed status of the eastern Kentucky 
area and the great needs of its people. 

2. The relation of this depressed status to the generally underde- 
veloped characteristics of the area with particular reference to the 
underdevelopment of regional transportation and water facilities to 
serve the area’s people. 

3. The effort which is being made now in this area under the di- 
rection of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission, to 
formulate and implement a comprehensive e and continuing program 
of development and the relationship of improved community facili- 
ties to this total program. 

With reference to the severe and chronic depressed status of east- 
ern Kentucky, a vast catalog of statistics could be recited to establish 
this point. However, since there is general public knowledge of this 
fact, I will simply outline certain statistical information here which 
tells not only of the severity in the depression in this area, but tends 
to draw a rather significant picture of the trends of the economy, both 
in regard to its effect upon the people of the area, and with regard 
to its effect to people in Kentucky and even beyond the borders of 
our State. 

The 82 eastern Kentucky counties, with which the eastern Kentucky 
commission concerns itself, comprise one-fourth of the land mass of 
the State, with 23 percent or nearly one-fourth of the State’s popula- 
tion. 

This portion of the State’s people pays less than 12 percent of the 
State’s total revenue. The average per capita income for the area 
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is less than $800, and this of course does not make clear the fact that 
a great preponderance of individuals in the area subsist on annual 
cash income of far less than $400. 

Average unemployment in many of the counties of the area has 
exceeded 20 percent for several years, and the average unemploy- 
ment of the entire area runs close to 20 percent normally. 

In contrast to the small proportion of the State’s revenue which 
this area is able to bear, because of the depressed status of its people, 
the cost of most Government services in this area are of a reverse 
proportion. 

In spite of the long-term unemployment of the area and of the 
fact that less than 1 percent of the State’s industrial employment 
exists in the area, 24.3 percent of the total unemployment compensa- 
tion payments in the State of Kentucky were made in this area. 

Of the total public assistance payments to the old age, needy, 
blind, children’s aid, and permanent and totally disabled recipients, 
the 32 counties received 35 percent of the total cost of these programs 
in the State. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky has a minimum foundation plan 
which includes an equalization fund which distributes a portion of 
the State’s education budget on an equalization basis into the poorer 
counties. Of this fund, more than 40 percent was expended in the 
32 counties. 

The depressed status of this area, then, is unquestionable. More- 
over, the degree of depression—and the extensive cost in terms of 
welfare and other State programs—are increasing on a ratio in line 
with the deepening of the depression within this area. 

Even now the welfare cost of programs in this area, when reduced 
to a per capita basis, is more than twice that of the other portions 
of the State, while the revenue return on a per capita basis in this 
area is less than half that of the rest of the State. 

These excessive and increasing welfare costs, related to the worsen- 
ing of conditions of this chronically depressed area, exists in spite of 
a tremendous outmigration of the area’s people. 

However, outmigration is not an answer to the problem of the 
area—as some have unfortunately stated—since investigation indi- 
cates that almost the total outmigrating population is made up of the 
able and productive young people, while the proportion of the very 
young and the very old, therefore, increases within a population which 
simply faces additional burdens in maintaining its livelihood. 

In considering the second point mentioned in the beginning of this 
testimony, many reasons may be ascribed to the distressed nature of 
eastern Kentucky’s economy. 

However, without question we can find a distinct relationship 
between the economy of eastern Kentucky and the economy of the 
entire southern Appalachian region, which is, of course, similar in 
terrain and other features, and which suffers from common economic 
problems. 

In considering the many factors related to the depressed economy 
of the Appalachians and of eastern Kentucky, the most salient frus- 
trating feature facing those who have tried on many occasions to 
bring all possible forces aggressively to bear to develop this economy, 
is the overriding frustration of the underdeveloped condition of the 
area. 
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This underdevelopment has restricted the development of this area 
through the years in which nearly all other persons of the United 
States have seen the development. of a most progressive and pros- 
perous economy, at least on a comparative basis. 

Therefore even though this status of underdevelopment has been a 
bar to the prosperity and well-being of the people of this area in all 
times, it renders the economy of this area more completely out of joint 
in today’s total economy than ever before. 

Repeated and searching analysis of the economy of this area and its 
problems, have developed consistently this problem of underdevelop- 
ment. Within the underdevelopment problem, certain features stand 
out most strongly of all. 

Certainly the most effective and frustrating bars to development of 
this economy, involves the tremendously difficult problems of accessi- 
bility within the area, or in one word, transportation; and, secondly, 
the harassing factors of uncontrolled water in this area. 

Although there is a plentiful supply of water in the area, it is sub- 
ject to rapid fluctuation to the extent that the area is harassed fre- 
quently by severe flooding, while, on the other hand, it must subsist 
in many months of each year with a low flow in streams and tribu- 
taries which actually fails to provide the necessary water for normal 
community uses, not to mention the potential uses of potential industry. 

It must be borne in mind here that although this area is underde- 
veloped, it is not underpopulated. 

The difficulties of developments of transportation facilities, such 
as roads and airports, and of water control facilities of various kinds, 
in this area, involve construction costs which are out of line with the 
normal feasibility, cost-benefit ratio formulas by which such con- 
struction projects are normally justified. 

Thus, even though the area has a population density equal to that 
of the rest of the State, this large and significant population has been 
unable through the years to obtain those ional facilities which 
are basic and necessary to the development of even a modest or mini- 
mal regional economy. 

It is recognized that need is not always an ideal criteria on which 
awards of any service may be justified. However, it is essential that 
a new look, and new attitudes must be developed ir. considering the 
justification of developments for the eastern Kentucky and for the 
Appalachian area. 

This is true because of the necessity for development of this area 
into a productive area which may contribute to rather than depend 
upon the economy of the country which grows out of the need itself. 

In this sense, the third point mentioned above—the program of the 
Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission—becomes im- 
portant. 

The commission has been at work for a little over a year now, charged 
with the responsibility of finding means for improving the economy 
of this area, on a permanent and continuing basis. 

The commission recognizing the intense needs of the area’s people, 
recognizing the vastly increasing cost to all other areas of the country 
of maintaining this area in its present state of nonproductivity and 
high welfare costs, has determined that solutions are necessary and 
required—the only question is what solutions can best be invoked to 
achieve the most accelerated degree of success. 

398075919 
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The commission, after exhaustive study, has reached two basic con- 
clusions. The first is that no program of general development can 
succeed in any reasonable fashion until certain basic regional develop- 
ment is provided for—these regional developments involve the crea- 
tion of a regional system of highways, or at least minimal provision 
of other regional transportation facilities such as airport and airlines 
service facilities; the development of a regional system of minimal 
water control and supply facilities. 

The second conclusion reached by the commission is that upon the 
basis for success in seeing the development of these regional facilities 
commenced, there must be formulated a concurrent comprehensive 
program of development affecting all phases of human endeavor in this 
area—that is to say, there must be programs of improvement, all the 
po from minor to major in nature, of education facilities, of health 
and welfare programs and practices, of farming techniques, of the 
development of new markets for coal and timber resources which are 
rich in this area, and of the many other categorical activities which af- 
fect the general economy. 

The commission is embarking upon this comprehensive and two- 
fold program. Even now as I present to you our arguments for your 
consideration in providing help in the establishment of community 
facilities which is related to our first purpose—that of establishing 
basic regional facilities—the commssion is constantly engaged in the 
development of a comprehensive program. 

We are finding great cooperation and interest in the furtherance of 
this program within the area, and within the entire State of Kentucky. 

Thus we are seeking to bring to bear the most effective influences and 
activities at the local, State, and Federal levels of government, as 
well as private enterprise and the private organizations and institu- 
tions. 

In terms of highways, water control, and airport construction, all 
included within the attempt to build a system of basic regional facil- 
ities, the commission is working with various local, State, and Federal 
agencies toward the devising of new criteria—or, I should say, more 
applicable criteria—in order to allow the proper consideration of the 
justification of State and Federal projects for the building of high- 
ways and water control facilities and airports within this area, as 
related to the comprehensive needs and potentials of the economy. 

We are meeting with a considerable degree of success in presenting 
this basic point of view. 

Although revisions in the criteria are yet to be made, we feel certain 
that in the very near future we will see the establishment of procedural 
considerations by which we show the interrelationship of highways, 
water control facilities, airports, and such regional facilities, so that 
the cost-benefit ratio affecting the construction feasibility of any of 
these facilities may be affected by their interrelationship and by the 
effects upon the total economy of the successful construction of any of 
these facilities in relation to the entire economic development program. 

The economic situation in eastern Kentucky is worsening rapidly 
and constantly. The situation calls for the most accelerated possible 
action in the face of growing crisis to relieve the basic causes of this 
condition. .The potential for development is definitely here, but 
the tools of development are required. 
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Within the regionwide picture of an ecenomy in distress we find 
the most distressing and discouraging picture of these problems at 
the community level. 

In each of the communities of the area, where people must deal 
directly and intimately with the problems that determine their stand- 
ards of living, we find organized local efforts directed aggressively 
toward solution of our consuming problems of health, welfare, popu- 
lation growth, housing, and unemployment. 

However, these efforts are constantly frustrated—especially the 
efforts to meet the costs required to develop community facilities 
such as waterplants, sewage disposal plants, and other facilities needed 
to deal with many of these problems. 

These frustrations arise out of the inadequate current community 
tax revenues and credit sources, which are themselves products of 
the current regional depression and are, at the same time, a bar 
to such development of the communities as is required before the com- 
munities can take part successfully in overall economic develop- 
ment. 

Both comprehensive regional development and effectively planned 
community development programs are needed, working together to 
solve the complex problems. 

The Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission is now 
formulating a regional program which will go into effect within 
the coming year. In the context of this regional program, the po- 
tential for realistic benefits from practical community developments 
become even greater. 

The improved credit opportunities for community facilities con- 
struction provided for eastern Kentucky communities by terms of 
the Spence bill, that is, H.R. 5944, thus would answer an important 
and specific problem affecting, not only the level of eastern Ken- 
tucky people, but one of the required bases for reasonable and effec- 
tive development of the area’s economy. 

The human needs for such development as well as the opportunity 
which this development would provide in helping to change an econ- 
omy from one dependent upon charitable assistance to one of the eco- 
nomic production and self-sustenance, both indicate the important 
and necessary contribution which this bill would make in the eco- 
nomic future of the area. 

Certainly, similar benefits could accrue in other communities of 
similar areas and such benefits would be even more direct in other 
more developed areas. 

Passage of this bill, thus, is vitally needed, both in terms of the 
direct benefits involved and in terms of the related benefits which 
this bill’s provisions could give to comprehensive development pro- 
grams of depressed and underdeveloped areas. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spence. Are the economic conditions of eastern Kentucky im- 
proving, or are they growing worse ? 

Mr. Wuisman. Unfortunately, sir, they are growing worse, and 
very rapidly. They are compounding themselves, and I mentioned 
the word “frustrating” here, and they are frustrating even the organ- 
ized efforts at development in the area at this moment. 

Mr. Spence. A great number of unemployed are barely existing now 
on Government surplus food for daily sustenance, isn’t that true ? 
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Mr. Wuisman. Again, unfortunately, some of the highest. percent- 
age of persons, within the total population, of any area of the country 
are represented in those proportions in eastern Kentucky, who rely on 
surplus foods and, as indicated, the other welfare programs. 

r. Spence. How long has that condition existed ? 

Mr. Wuisman. The depressed condition has existed for a long time. 

During the last World War, there was of course a tremendous need 
for people, and we have counties where the draft is unneeded in east- 
ern Kentucky, because the people volunteer. And so this took care 
of a great enh young people who went out into the services. 

There was also a great need for the resources of the area, and many 
ee actually migrated in, in order to man the coal mines of eastern 

entucky when the coal was needed in line with the defense effort. 

In that period, the area was more prosperous than it has ever been. 
It was a superficial prosperity based on needs that are not present 
normally—unusual needs for coal, unusual needs for people. 

Since that time, since the end of the war, as the people came back, 
as the market for eastern Kentucky’s coal has been forced to dwindle 
with the competing problems of transportation, which affect the price 
of coal, and so on, all these frustrating factors combined together have 
rerelegated this area to inaccessibility and depression. 

Mr. Spence. It is my recollection that there has never been a draft 
for the military service in any war in eastern Kentucky, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wuisman. In a number of counties, that is true. 

Mr. Spence. What is the need for those smaller communities of 
eastern Kentucky, for water supply and sewage treatment works? 

Mr. Wuisman. All of the communities in our area fail to have these 
facilities. Pikeville, which is one of the larger communities in the 
area, and which is on the Big Sandy River—and they are much con- 
cerned about pollution of the Big Sandy, which of course goes on 
and empties into the Ohio—Pikeville is facing the fact that it may 
be required to build a sewage disposal plant, which it is demonstrably 
unable to build under all the present credit and resource facilities. 

Paintsville has been anxious for a long time to apply to the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration under their program, which is 
fairly liberal for some communities, but it represents an impossibility 
to Paintsville. 

Paintsville is one of the more thriving of the communities in our 
area, but it is unable on its tax base and its credit situation to meet 
the necessary portion of contribution which it would have to under 
the HHFA program for water facilities and sewage facilities. 

I could name other communities. 

Mr. Srence. That is the greatest basic municipal need at the present 
time, is it not? 

Mr. Wuisman. That is true. It affects the health of the area, of 
course, very definitely, and health is a great problem in this area. 

Mr. Spence. That sewage goes into streams like the Big Sandy, 
and smaller streams that are tributaries to the Ohio River, and con- 
tributes to the pollution of that river and makes it more difficult to 
control. 

Mr. Wuisman. That is right. It reaches the Ohio River in just 
such form as the streams carry it, because of course the entire area, 
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which is feeding into the Ohio, all of the streams of this area reach 
the Ohio, and of course practically none of the communities on these 
streams are treating any of the sewage. 

Mr. Spence. I think that is a great problem that we will have to 
solve. It certainly is a national problem, and I hope we can find 
some solution of it. I hope you will continue your work on the plan- 
ning commission, and I know we will always be glad to have your 
views on the subject. 

Mr. Wuisman. We on the planning commission very much appre- 
ciate the efforts at the Federal level, sir, I want to say, especially 
when our own Congressman is taking leadership in this effort, to take 
a new look, as I have indicated is much needed. 

We feel that we have special problems that are probably shared 
by a number of communities around the country, and that these re- 
quire other than general national solutions, that the effort to put our 
furthest repressed communities into line with the productivity of 
the country would be a productive effort and one that would, as has 
been testified here earlier, not be inflationary, but which would pre- 
vent the existence of a condition which is potentially inflationary in 
itself. 

So we appreciate very much the efforts of this committee and of 
the sponsors of this bill in taking this new look, and I wish you great 
success in passage of the bill. 

Mr. Srence. Are there any questions ? 

(No a eng 

Mr. Spence. If not, thank you very much, Mr. Whisman, for your 
testimony. I think you have done a great service to the people of 
Kentucky and the people of our district by coming here and describ- 
ing these conditions of our depressed areas, which are similar to those 
in other depressed areas in the United States, particularly the Ap- 
palachian coal producing regions, 

Mr. Wuisman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srence. The committee will stand in recess, to reconvene to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
be reconvened at 10 a.m., Wednesday, April 29, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1959 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SuscoMMITteEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 1301, New House Office Building, the Honorable Brent Spence 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Spence, Brown, Ashley, Healey, and Widnall. 

Mr. Spence. The committee will be in order. We will resume 
hearings on H.R. 5944. 

We have as our first witness this morning Mr. Aubrey Lanston, a 
very distinguished member of the investment industry in New York. 
He is well known throughout the financial world for his ability and 
for his public spirit. 

We are very glad to have you, Mr. Lanston. It is always a pleasure 
to see you and to have your views on the subjects of interest to you 
and to this committee. 

You may proceed as you please. I understand you have no pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Lansron. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a prepared state- 
ment, and with your permission I would like to introduce to the com- 
mittee Mr. Leroy Piser, vice president in charge of reserach for us. 

Mr. Srence. We are very glad to have Mr. Pizer to testify with 

ou. 
Mr. Wiwnatt. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at this point? 

Mr. Srence. Mr, Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I am very pleased as a member of the committee to 
see Mr. Lanston here to testify, because he is an expert in the field, 
but also I am particularly pleased that he has with him Mr. Pizer, 
who happens tobe a constituent of mine. 

Mr. Piser. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF AUBREY G. LANSTON, AUBREY G. LANSTON & CO., 
NEW YORK; ACCOMPANIED BY LEROY PISER, VICE PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Lanston. I am not, gentlemen, in the field of municipal 
finance, although for many years it was one of my favorites. In 
other words, I am not at the present time dealing in municipal se- 
curities. Nevertheless, all bills that involve Federal spending, even 
the substitution of one credit for another has some bearing on my 
business, which is that of dealing in Government securities. 
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I would like to compliment the chairman on H.R. 5944, because as 
I see it, this bill is quite an improvement over the bill that appeared 
before this committee last year. This bill would at least hold down 
the expansion in the public facility loan program to matters of crucial 
importance, to health and to our very living. 

We can’t, for example, live without water or sewerage facilities, nor 
can industry move into a town that does not have proper water and 
sewerage facilities. Certainly when it comes to hospital beds and 
equipment, we find every day, we run into shortages. 

However, as in all things, there are limits. We have to choose 
among our needs even though the needs covered in this bill perhaps 
might be foremost. 

But as Marriner Eccles told the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report last month, and I am quoting now: 

Unfortunately all the economy has to divide are the goods and services it is 
able to produce, and not the amount of money we could create, which is, of 
course, limitless. 

This committee has a direct interest in the matter of bank credit 
expansion, and what goes on in the way of increases and decreases in 
the money supply, and in its use, the effective money supply being, 
of course, the amount in existence multiplied by the number of times 
this amount is turned over. 

Since World War II, we have had a very marked expansion in 
the money supply and what, to me, is perhaps even more significant 
these days in bank credit. ‘This expansion in bank credit has been and 
recently may be directly attributed to what may be properly termed 
weaknesses in fiscal policy. 

Take, for example, the period of years ending June 30, 1957, 
six in all, we had an aggregate expansion in the total loans and invest- 
ments of the commercial banks of almost $38 billion. 

The public debt held by these commercial banks was reduced 
during the period by only $2.6 billion. Had we had a better fiscal 
policy these holdings would have been reduced much more and we 
would have had a less sharp advance in bank credit. Had this been 
pi case, we might have had, perhaps, less of an increase in the cost of 

iving. 

From 1951 to 1957 is, however, but one period. If we go back of 
that, to the 4 years ending June 30, 1951, we find we also met with a 
sharp expansion in the demands for private credit. But then, for- 
tunately, the cash budget of the United States permitted a very sub- 
stantial decrease in the amount of public debt held by commercial 
banks so that, while the rate of increase per annum in the other loans 
and investments of the banks was almost as sharp as it was during the 
6 years ending 1957 the overall rate of increase in bank credit was 
substantially less. 

To put it on an annual basis, for the 4 years ending June 1951, the 
expansion in bank credit overall ran at the rate of $3.4 billion per 
annum. For the 6 years ending 1957, the expansion in bank credit 
overall was at the rate of $6.3 billion per annum. 

What has happened since then? During the period since June 
1957, a time that might be said to mark the beginning, or to be close to 
the beginning of the recession of 1957-58, bank credit has expanded at 
a rate of 214 times greater than that at which it expanded during the 
6 years ending with June 1957. 
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Now, we must bear in mind that when we have a situation wherein 
the Government is the major factor in increasing the amount of bank 
credit that is outstanding as has been the case during the past 2 years, 
that the Government’s securities appear as_ the least attractive form 
of investment for the average person. 

And when that period is one wherein people become alarmed by the 
continuing deficits of the Government, fewer and fewer among them 
are buyers of the Government’s own securities, with the inevitable 
result that a larger proportion of the public debt lands in the banks. 
This is precsely what has happened during the past 2 years. And, 
when the situation becomes such that the people begin to fear that 
the Congress either is unable, or perhaps unwilling to cut back on 
the aggregate spending, to keep it well within receipts during periods 
of moderate business activity, and to keep such spending well beneath 
receipts in periods of high business activity, they become fearful 
or disenchanted, shall we say, with money obligations. 

As that takes place, Government securities flow into the banks at a 
faster rate. 

Now, we have in this bill, and in other bills, a substitution of 
credit, a substitution that calls, unfortunately, for the creation of a 
somewhat artificial rate of interest. 

Artificial, because as has been demonstrated by the IBA, had 
the predecessor of this bill been in effect over the last year or two, 
a very substantial proportion of the total State and local obligations 
issued would have been bought by the Federal Government, and under 
this bill all but a small fraction of the water and sewer and nonprofit 
hospital obligations would be so purchased. 

Now, it really doesn’t make any difference in the money and credit 
markets whether the total demand is undesirably enlarged via Gov- 
ernment securities or via quasi-governmental obligations. Both of 
these are among the least attractive forms of fixed income securities. 

Therefore, when quasi-Government obligations are sold at short 
term, as would probably be true of obligations issued under this bill, 
these are likely to land in the banks, 

The situation is not quite the same when States and municipalities 
finance on their own. Their obligations are tax exempt, and that 
does attract, as you gentlemen know, a certain amount of individual 
investment, Today we need all the individual investment we can get 
in the large aggregates of the debt securities that are created in this 
country. 

I think it must be kept in mind that we have a debt-creating type 
of economy. We have a debt-creating type of economy partly because 
so much of the debt creation takes the form of Federal Government 
issues—the interest from which is subject to income taxes—and partly 
because the tax structure makes it more worthwhile to raise capital and 
credit through money obligations than equities. While the incentive 
offered to individuals to purchase these is reduced, tax-exempt securi- 
ties are comparatively more attractive. 

It might be well to pause a moment and look at why it is less 
worthwhile to buy taxable securities—that is, taxable money obliga- 
tions, regardless of whether these take the form of Government secu- 
rities or quasi-Government securities, such as obligations of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. The interest income from each is 
taxable. We are living in an economy wherein the purchasing power 
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of money saved has decreased, year after year. It doesn’t make any 
difference why. It is a fact. Out of the gross interest that an indi- 
vidual receives he first must pay a tax, and even in the first bracket, 
this puts a pretty decent nick into the rate of interest. Out of what 
is left, if the man is prudent, he should set up a reserve, a reserve to 
repair the principal value of the savings that he has invested. If 
we follow Professor Schlicter’s idea of a 2 to 3 percent creeping in- 
flation a year, then the average man should save, out of the interest 
he receives, 2 or 3 percent of that interest after income taxes, Clearly, 
even in the first income tax bracket a 4-percent interest rate on Fed- 
eral Government securities offers a man hardly more than a chance 
to break even. 

Actually, he hasn’t been able to break even because as long as the 
Government demonstrates that it is going to continue to issue addi- 
tional securities, directly or of the type involved here, a weight is 
going to fall on the bond markets and those securities, if they are 
other than short term, will continue to decline in price as a general 
thing. So the chap who invests his money in Government securities 
that are taxable hasn’t had a ghost of a chance of breaking even any- 
where along the line. 

Now, by investing in municipal securities the individual at least 
has one chance. He is not going to pay taxes on the interest he 
receives. That is of some importance. It particularly is important 
as long as municipalities continue to add to their indebtedness and 
the Federal Government does the same because interest rates required 
on both will rise, but at least a portion, the State and municipal por- 
tion, of the debt that is created will have a better chance of going 
into the hands of individuals. If you cause some portion of this to- 
be-created debt to take the form of taxable, quasi-governmental se- 
curities, two things will happen. 

First of all, it is unquestionable that you will create more water 
and sewer and nonprofit hospital facilities. I don’t doubt that. But 
the additional debt creation is apt to be by some municpalities who 
today are handling their credit with perhaps no more success, shall we 
say, than the State of Michigan. Individuals are not going to provide 
a ready market for the securities that will be issued by the Government 
through its agency. 

But a ready buyer will be provided these local governments. So 
you will get more debt created for the purposes of this bill. The 
Government will issue more of its obligations. More of its obliga- 
tions will be going into the banks. 

That brings me back to what Marriner Eccles said, “Unfortunately 
all the economy has to divide are the goods and services it is able to 
produce.” That includes water, sewers, and hospitals. 

I am in favor of the purposes of this bill, and I think the chairman 
does a service in calling the need to the attention of the Congress, but 
the Congress has to recognize that if bills such as this are going to be 
passed, there must be some clear limit on the amount that ultimately 
will be involved. 

Some predetermination of the priority of these needs over others 
must be made or you will have created a wide open basket. Bills of 
this kind preferably will not provide for Federal finance, via taxable 
securities, that are going to end up in the banks in lieu of tax-exempt 
securities that may end up in the hands of individuals. 
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We are in a serious state, as far as national finance goes. 

Last week, Government securities, in which we try to make a mar- 
ket, were quoted to yield 414 percent. If we are going to have an 
increased volume of business activity throughout the balance of this 
year and next, as I hope, and if we are going to enjoy high levels of 
economic stability and low employment over the future, you gentle- 
men know as well as everyone else that we will meet with increased 
demands for borrowed money, increased demands that debt securities 
be taken up by insurance companies, savings banks, and commercial 
banks. The Covamaainns cannot compete in such a market. If it 
tries to do so we are going to see U.S. Government securities sell to 
yield 5 percent, maybe more. 

We are beginning, gentlemen, to play for keeps in the field of Gov- 
ernment security finance. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Lanston, you agree that probably the greatest 
basic need for municipal facilities is in the field of water supply and 
sewage disposal ? 

Mr. Lanston. We certainly have a need for water and sewer and 
hospital facilities. 

Mr. Spence. You haven’t made any investigation as to whether 
or not the municipalities, particularly the small municipalities, are 
able to obtain funds for this purpose, have you ? 

Mr. Lansron. No, sir; but I think the IBA provided some good 
statistics on that. 

In many cases, as you know, a number of those securities rarely 
get into the statistical records. They are taken up by the small banks, 
and that’s that. 

I really think there is a pretty fair market—at a price, everything 
has to have a price. 

Mr. Srence. But the very small cities don’t have established credit. 
Don’t you think they have a great deal of difficulty in endeavoring to 
float their securities ? 

Mr. Lansron. Well, it is all relative, Congressman Spence. What 
issmall? If you say under 10,000 population, which I think is in the 
bill, you still have to be specific. 

Frankly, I have been buying some municipals and when I told 
that to a visiting foreign friend he said, “What, you are buying 
municipals, despite what you think of the outlook for the currency 
of your country? I think that is really the funniest thing I ever 
heard of.” 

But I will tell you something, I wouldn’t buy any of the small 
municipals. Do you know why? The rate of return they offer is 
too low. I would rather buy the big ones. Their rate of return is 
higher. 

Mr. Spence. You don’t believe that at the present time the Gov- 
ernment would be justified in assisting municipalities in obtaining any 
of the facilities, however necessary ? 

Mr. Lanston. I think the facilities are necessary. The question 
as to whether the Government should assist, is a matter of personal, 
as well as governmental, philosophy. I am very fond of the chair- 
man and I hate to say that my philosophy runs counter to his in that. 
I believe that more of us need to stand on our own feet; to look less to 
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all of us in the aggregate—the Government. When we get through, 
we only have so much we can do for ourselves or for one another. 

Mr. Sexiien: I thoroughly agree with that, but I think that some of 
the smaller municipalities cannot stand on their own feet. 

Mr. Lansron. Right now, the State of Michigan, which is not 
small, apparently is having some difficulty, so I would question 
whether it is a matter of size. It is rather a matter of prudence in 
the handling of their financial affairs. 

You know, there are some other things—excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lansron. We need some other things, too. We need high- 
ways. Frankly, I would rather have the water and the hospitals 
than some more turnpikes. But somebody has got to set up some 
allocation for our needs. We can’t afford everything. 

According to Business Week, this week’s edition, about a billion 
dollars is going to have to be added to the coffers of the highway trust 
fund over the short term. 

I simply quote them, I don’t know whether it is true or not: 

Congressional sources say: Lawmakers on Capitol Hill are leaning toward 
bond issues as a way to raise more money for the highway program. 

Then there is another need. Here is a curious thing that may 
amuse you, and I think it is of pertinence in the overall picture. 
Also in Business Week, the edition of April 25, there is an article 
headed “The Santa Claus Story.” May I read it? 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Lanston (reading) : 

A Business Week reporter visiting in Illinois recently stopped to talk with a 
farmer beside the road, and that is how it happened. At the time the reporter 
returned, it was with a much better understanding of why the Eisenhower farm 
program, still inherited from Truman, isn’t working out. The conversation went 
something like this: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“About 8 years.” 

“Just how much land do you have?” 

“Just over 300 acres. Good land, too. It paid for itself with the first six 
crops.” 

“Where do you market your crops, your wheat and corn? Where do you sell 
them?” 

“T don’t sell them. You see those storage bins over there on the other road? 
I deliver everything I produce right there, and the Government takes over. Fact 
is, I haven’t sold a bushel of anything since I bought the place.” 

Forgive me for introducing that, but if you wish to find a way 
wherein, in real cases of need, and there are few, I think, sir, the 
Federal Government might, with a closely prescribed bill, be justified 
in advancing the laudable purpose you have in mind—why can’t the 
Congress do something about that sort of farm spending ? 

Mr. Spence. Don’t you consider that provision in the bill which 
provides that the loan shall be made on securities of such sound value 
or so secured as to reasonably assure retirement or repayment, a 
desirable provision?’ Doesn’t that have any effect upon your 
philosophy ? 

Mr. Lanston. I am sure you had it in mind as being a limitation, 
sir. I wonder, however, hither it would really work. Somebody 
must give definition to those words, and I think both of us would like 
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to see the definitions before we would really want to pin ourselves 
down on that. 

But nonetheless, one provision of the bill calls presently, I guess, 
for about a 3-percent overall cost. 

Mr. Srence. 2%. 

Mr. Lansron. 27%. Well, that would really make sure that the 
billion dollars authorized by this bill would be gobbled up very 
quickly. And then how are you going to defend against the demands 
of the chap who said, “Well, it took me a little bit more time to get 
our nonprofit hospital program going”? Are you going to shut him 
off? Or do we find another bill introduced to enlarge the amount 
of this authorization 4 

Mr. Srence. Suppose we were to raise the interest rate. Would 
that be persuasive to you ? 

Mr. Lanston. It would not be persuasive to me, sir, because having 
in mind the relative unattractiveness of holding currency in a country 
that has demonstrated it is no better able to handle its finances than 
we have here, I don’t believe you would find any buyers other than 
the banks, in size, for the obligations the Treasury, in effect, would 
have to issue to get its money back. 

Moreover, there is a chance that as the Government tries to borrow 
itself into ruination, the interest costs on State and municipal new 
issues will rise further. That, at least, holds the advantage of at- 
tracting some of the savings of individuals. And I truly believe we 
must keep some of this new debt out of the banks. 

Mr. Srence. Well, there is a very serious condition which prevails in 
the United States with regard to the pollution of our rivers. I think 
it has been pretty well demonstrated that unless the smaller cities can 
obtain adequate sewerage facilities and water supplies, that that con- 
dition is going to continue, because they will continue to cast their 
raw sewage into our rivers. 

Don’t you think that a public purpose such as that might justify 
some Federal help to these little towns that can’t comply with the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Lanstron. I am sure it is a reasonable approach, sir. I just 
have difficulty—although I am purely a layman in this aspect to 
things—I have difficulty figuring out how we would really limit the 
bill to the real cases of need and keep the others out. Iam afraid this 
bill would not do it. Suppose that, down the line, below the city of 
Chicago, for example, there are the needs of which you speak, and 
it becomes desirable to meet them. 

Those chaps are quick on the trigger, and there are some others, 
according to the IBA report, whose plans already are on the boards 
and they are ready to go—but what do you do to the chap who came 
in to you just as that billion dollars is used up ? 

Are you going to shut him off? Or do we follow what seems to be 
the case in Government, namely, produce a second billion dollars ! 
And where do we draw the line after that ? 

The matter might be less pressing, may I say, sir, if we weren’t 
throwing away S86 billion or $7 billion every year, helping to keep 
Mr. Garvey out in Kansas City in Cadillaes, and in oil wells. 

Incidentally, [saw a figure the other day, attributed to Mr. Stans of 
the Budget Bureau. Commitments made this year, according to Mr. 
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Stans, will involve us in a spending figure of $82.9 billion for next 
year. So, in these matters we are dealing with more than this year’s 
budget. 

One of my friends, who is a very brilliant chap, observed the other 
day to me, “You know, a great nation, such as ours, cannot main- 
tain its place i in the w orld if it needs a super boom to bring its receipts 
up to its expenditures.” 

Weare following Lord Keynes’ way here. Only we follow him only 
as it pleases us. We spend money in recessions and we overspend in 
prosperity. In Great Britain they have discarded the Keynes theory. 

The economic advisef to a large London bank was in the other day 
and we were talking about the brilliant manner in which Great Brit- 
ain met its currency problems. He said, “You know, the increase in 
bank rate from 5 to7 percent was very good medicine, but I have often 
thought and still believe that the most cogent. factor in re-creation of 
confidence by the people in our government, and in gilt-edged”’—as 
they call their government and other obligations—“was Thornycroft’s 
statement that if it is necessary for us to live with some unemploy- 
ment to preserve the pound, we will.” 

He added, “When will any such attitude be evidenced by your Goy- 
ernment 4 

And I told him I didn’t know. 

Mr. Spence. I think your philosophy is sound in that respect, but 
by the provisions of this bill we could do the same things for our local 
communities that we have been doing for foreign nations. 

Mr. Lanstron. Perhaps we should do neither. 

Mr. Srence. Much of the money provided to foreign nations is used 
for the exact purposes that would be authorized under this bill for local 
communities. Is there any distinction? Do you draw a distinction 
between those two? 

Mr. Lansron. Yes, but I could only draw this distinction. As 
I put in one of our weekly letters, it seems strange for us to spend 
a lot of money in foreign aid, for which I am 100 percent in favor, 
while at the same time we turn around and slap those nations in the 
face by putting voluntary curbs on their exports, and by raising 
our tariffs against their goods. 

It is difficult to rationalize between the way some of our foreign 
money is spent, and the fact that we may not be able to afford the ex- 
penditure you propose. Nor am I saying we can’t afford this. Iam 
really not qualified, Mr. Congressman, as you know, to say whether 
we can or cannot do this. Maybe we should do something along the 
lines you propose, if we can afford it, not with a wide-open bill “such 
as this. May I add that there are many, many, many worthy causes 
and many people appear before the Congress with a plausible and 
even heart-rending story of need. But we do not have an unlimited 
purse, either, and we can only divide what we produce. 

So if we must have these things in a limited fashion, then we can- 
not do some of the other things. And certainly we should not be 
throwing our money away on a farm program that is bankrupt. 
That is one of my pet subjects. I must come back to it, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Well, you have no doubt, I suppose, that much of the 
grants and loans we make to foreign nations are used for the very pur- 
poses provided in this bill ? 
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Mr. Lanston. I will take your word for it, certainly, sir. 

Mr. Spence. We thank you for your very able statement. 

Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanston, I believe that your testimony substantiates our belief 
that this bill would not offer an alternative method of financing, but 
it would mean a substitute method of financing. Is that not so? 

Mr. Lansron. Well, it would be both, I guess. You substitute the 
Government for the public as the buyer, in the first instance. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Well, with the rules set up in this bill as to, first, 
going out into the private market and seeing if you can finance 
under the same terms, what possibility is there of 27% percent financing 
for cities of under 35,000 or over 35,000 ? 

Mr. Lanstron. That, unquestionably, is one of the technical weak- 
nesses of the bill. And, in the period we are in, where we hope for an 
increasing use of our productive resources and manpower, it is ines- 
capable that, sooner or later, some increased demands on the capital 
and credit markets will appear. 

So, if you start here with a fixed cost to State and local govern- 
ments, fixed as of last June, the rate could get further and further 
away from reality; the Government would be paying more and more 
above the going rate in the marketplace. Already, the rate specified 
is much lower than that of the marketplace, the price the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to pay would be much above the market price. 
It would create a bonanza for State and local governments. 

Mr. Wipnauu. Mr. Spence speaks about the small municipalities 
and their needs, and undoubtedly in many cases they are urgent. But 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that the bill provides an 
allocation of only 25 percent of the billion dollars to the municipalities 
under 35,000 population. That means $750 million would be available 
for the municipalities over 35,000 population. 

Do you of your own knowledge, or does Mr. Pizer have information 
that he could furnish to the committee, as to the inability of the 
municipalities of 35,000 population and over to adequately finance 

yater pollution plants, and sewage treatment plants? 

Mr. Fiwnan No, sir, we could not, That is really outside of our 
field. I think some evidence has been submitted. I do not know how 
good it is, but I would be surprised, in view of several decades of 
experience in that business, and of the statistics I have seen, if there 
were any large need, taking dollars in the aggregate, for this type of 
assistance. 

Actually, many small towns, as I am sure you are aware, are run 
much better than many big ones. That helps them to find a ready 
market for their obligations at prices that are quite favorable. 

When you get down to quite small towns, which I guess would be 
measurably less than 10,000, the situation could be different. I really 
don’t know. 

Mr. Wipnau. You cited the testimony of Marriner Eccles before 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. I happen to be a 
member of that committee and was present when he testified and gave 
alot of sound advice to the committee. 

We also have had a number of economists testifying, who have 
asserted what you did, that we must establish priorities as to our 
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spending if we are going to come out of this on a sound basis. And 
what interested me so much was the fact that they were almost unani- 
mous, outside of one particular special interest they might have them- 
selves, in saying the national defense, first; and research and develop- 
ment, second sby way of priority. 

Mr. Lanston. I would put national defense first, and some new, 
clear evidence that this Government is prepared to preserve the future 

value of its currenc y second, and nothing else second. 

Mr. Wipnatu. You said in your testimony that you thought the 
Government should have exhibited a better fiscal policy during the 
last 6 years. 

Do you have any concrete suggestion of your own along that line 
that you would like to offer to the committee, or further comments on 
that score ? 

Mr. Lanston. It is a very large subject. One thing has seemed 
clear tome. There is neither economic nor social justification for one 
large item of expenditure, and we could, for the time being, afford 
some of our other waste, and so forth, if we were able to bring some 
sense into that one expenditure category. 

I know there are others, but we haven’t had unlimited time to 
dig into this, and we didn’t need much time to dig into this one, so 
we continue to bring it up. That is the farm program. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I think there is agreement on the fact that we have 
fumbled with respect to that program and haven't really worked out 
anything sound yet. 

But again, in a democracy, our problem is that even the three great 
farm organizations can’t agree on what they want, and they are all 
dissatisfied with the present. 

Mr. Lanston. There is a very good article in this month’s Reader's 
Digest, not about the attitude of the farm bureaus, but about the atti- 
tudes of farmers. 

Mr. Wipnati. One more question: From what we know about 
Russia, and of course it is rather sketchy, but also from what we know 
about England and other countries, how successful do you feel policies 
of austerity have been in stimulating their production and stabilizing 
their economy # 

Mr. Lanston. In France, in Germany, and in England, we have 
three outstanding examples of what you call austerity. I wouldn’t 
eal] it that. I would call it a necessitous return to some semblance of 
prudence in the handling of national financial affairs. Nor do I con- 
sider Great Britain to be an outstanding example by any manner of 
means, but they have at least dealt with their problem, and they have 
the courage to do what Thornycroft said. 

Unemployment is pretty brutal on the chap that is out of a job, but 
as Thornycroft said, “If we have to take some unemployment in order 
to maintain the currency for the rest of our people, we will be pre- 
pared to take that hardship.” 

This may or may not have been an easy thing for him to say, and 
I agree with Marriner Eccles, where he says we may have to do some- 
thing to tide the unemployed over. But after all, the difference be- 
tween the present number of unemployed and that which would be 
a bare minimum if we are to have a chance to maintain economic 
stability and stable growth is not much more, if as much, as 2 mil- 
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lion people. We are a very large country. We number about 170 
million people and each of us is concerned with what happens to the 
currency. That is being demonstrated in the market by the unwill- 
ingness of people to buy Government securities of other than the short- 
est term, and sometimes not even those. 

Doesn’t that set up a priority ? 

Mr. Wipnat. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I have no questions. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asuiey. Do you think that their unwillingness to buy Govern- 
ment securities is because of inflation or because of their worry over 
inflation, over the threat of inflation ¢ 

Mr. Lanstron. There is a general unwillingness on the part of in- 
dividuals to buy money obligations. It is natural that they should 
become increasingly unwilling to buy any worthwhile amounts of 
Governments because these are taxable obligations and they offer 
relatively low yields. Further, after paying “taxes, an even smaller 
yield exists out of which to repair the purchasing power of the dollars 
that have been invested and out of which they may protect themselves 
against declining market prices for such investments. 

The declines in the price of Government securities are not entirely 
in response to economic conditions. They are, importantly, in re- 
sponse to a concern on the part of people that is evidenced by the 
public’s entry into the stock market, evidenced by their attitude 
toward real estate, and so forth. 

Mr. Asuiry. That is what I was going to get at, the activity of the 
stock market in the last year or so. 

You say that this in ‘large measure might be traced to people who 
are trying, perhaps, to hedge against inflation, by buying stocks, rather 
than fixed Government obligations? 

Mr. Lansron. I don’t think you have to trace it back to an active 
point of view. It also comes about through a passive point of view. 
A chap who has held savings bonds over the years has found that 
he has taken a pretty good licking. What is there in the picture 
to encourage him to buy Government obligations that pay only a 
little bit more? Nothing, so he just doesn’t do it. And he lets his 
savings bonds run off. Gradually, perhaps, he sells some other Gov- 
ernments or perhaps lets them mature. He either buys municipals, 
or stocks, or goes down and gets off the train at some railroad station 
in Florid: 1—and you don’t have to be wealthy to go to Florida—where 
he sees a sign, “Lots for sale, $10 down and $10 a “month.” So, m: vy be 
he buys one s there. 

Mr. Asuiry. Let me ask you one further question. You say that 
the bill really proposes little more than a substitution of credit at an 
artificial rate. 

I don’t think the purpose of the bill is to preempt private financing in 
these fields. I take it that you think that the first billion is followed 
by a second, that the chances of the Government preempting this field 
would follow ¢ 

Mr. Lanston. Well, there isn’t any question about it. In the 
present status of the money and capital market, that simply follows. 
Any of the rates proposed in this bill or in the bill that was before 
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the committée last year, the Government would take the securities 
away from the public. 

Mr. Asuiry. But you were asked by Mr. Spence whether, if the 
interest rate were increased, whether this criticism of yours with re- 
spect to substitution of credit wouldn’t be answered. 

Mr. Lanston. It reminds me very much, Congressman Ashley, of 
past attempts to peg the Government security market. Earlier, we 
pegged the Government securities market by pinning their prices 
against the wall. 

Here, it would be more like pegging them against the hull of a ship 
that is floating on the tides. At least, we have flexible monetary 
policies now. But the ship isn’t in very good repair, speaking of 
Federal Government finances. The hull is apt to sink lower and 
lower in the water. Whatever interest rate you start with, unless 
it is so high as to be ineffective, is going to dominate the market. 
The Government is going to buy the securities, rather than the public, 
and the banks will buy whatever issues the Government sells, because 
they are about the only buyer the Government has left. 

Mr. Asuiery. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Lanston, does your firm handle municipals? 

Mr. Lanston. We used to,sir. Wedon’tnow. We have our hands 
full trying to keep track of the Government’s issues. 

Mr. Srence. There is no doubt that the great basic need for industry 
is adequate water supply and sewage facilities; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Lansron. I wouldn’t know, sir, but I would take your word for 
it. It would seem reasonable to me, sir. 

Mr. Srence. Then if that is true, the small municipalities now are 
unable to meet their needs. This bill would have the tendency of al- 
lowing them to attract industry. You would agree with that, wouldn’t 
you, generally ? 

Mr. Lansron. I don’t know, sir. You see, I have this trouble: The 
volume of municipal financing has grown by leaps and bounds, and is 
still growing. Now, among the purposes that are to be served, 
there are various types that one might prefer over others. I am 
sure no one would dispute a claim that water is one of the real 
necessities of life and of industry. 

Mr. Spence. Sewage disposal, too, is also an essential for industry, 
is it not? 

Mr. Lanston. That is right, sir. But the rate at which State and 
local governments today are creating new debt, it will be only a 
relatively short time when the tax-exempt feature of municipal se- 
curities will command no particulars in the marketplace, despite con- 
tinuing high levels of income taxation. 

The yields on tax exempt securities will rise. They will come closer 
to those paid by other private borrowers, such as public utilities, and so 
forth. Whatever interest rate you set, you will face that trend. 

In addition, you are faced with the problem, if you have a bill 
of this kind that preempts the market rate for tax-exempt securities, 
that stems from the substitution, therefore, of other Federal Gov- 
ernment securities which are likely to be purchased largely only by 
banks. . 

Mr. Spence. If the effect would be to stimulate industry and in- 
crease production it would have the tendency to counteract the in- 


flationary influences. That is certainly true; is it not? 
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Mr. Lansvron. I don’t think I could go along with you on that, sir. 
If you really want to stimulate industry and enterprise in this coun- 
try, the best way to do it would be to have the Congress of the United 
States say, “We are spending for too many things; we are spending 
for more things than we can afford. We are going to sort out the 
things we should spend for, but we are going to bring the total down.” 

If you want to stimulate industry ae enterprise and increase 
employment in this country, I have no doubt in my mind that that 
is the way to do it. 

Under bills of this kind, I think you will provoke a public reaction 
such as, “For heaven’s sake, here goes another great big program. 
How long will it be before we have a $10 billion authorization for 
things of this kind? How long will it be before some of the other 
purposes that were in the original bill are added to the limited pur- 
poses that are in this bill?” 

Mr. Spence. You are opposed to the farm program and the housing 
program 4 

Mr. Lansron. I think the housing program leaves a great deal to 
be desired; yes, sir. The Government is stimulating the creation of 
mortgage debt at a time when the approach and philosophy of the 
Government toward taxation causes nearly most businesses to do the 
same, except as retained earnings cover their needs for new plant 
modernization, and so forth. They also help to enlarge debt. On 
top of that the Federal Government deficits pile up more. 

We just don’t save that much, and we certainly are not going to 
save anywhere near that much as long as the Government evidences 
little or no regard for the value of the money that is to be saved. If 
you want to stimulate saving, convince the people that you are in- 
terested in the future value of the currency. 

Then maybe we could get around to taking a look at the debt picture 
as it is stimulated by taxation. Perhaps we move back toward the 
first principle of equitable income taxation, naimely, to aim to tax 
income as it is created but only in the hands of the ultimate recipient. 
If this were done we wouldn’t have the kind of tax structure we have 
now. 

That is idealistic, perhaps, but we are not going to get anywhere, in 
my judgment, by constantly stimulating indebtedness. We have too 
much debt now. : 

Mr. Srence. Then you are opposed to the whole program that has 
been adopted. You want a reversal; isn’t that true? You do think 
that if we are going to spend, that there is no better way to spend than 
to help the cities establish water systems and sewer systems to meet 
their needs? 

Mr. Lanston. If you would just take out the word “help” and say, 
“Is not one of the best ways that governments can spend money that 
of trying to improve their water and sewage systems and the facilities 
of their hospitals?” Then I am with you 100 percent. 

_ When it comes to the Federal Government helping, I have difficulty, 
sir, 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Healey. 

Mr. Heatey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Lanston, it is always a pleasure to see you and 
to hear you, and we are very glad that you were able to come down. 
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I know that the committee will consider your views. Thank you 
very much. Sie 

Mr. Lanston. You are very gracious. And it is always a pleasure 
to see the chairman, I may add. 

Mr. Spence. If there are no further questions, you may stand aside. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Lanston. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Spence. Our next witness is Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison, execu- 
tive director of the American Public Health Association. 

Identify yourself, Doctor, and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. BERWYN F. MATTISON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Marrison. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 

My name is Berwyn F. Mattison. I am a physician, formerly sec- 
retary of health of the State of Pennsylvania, and presently executive 
director of the American Public Health Association, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

Ihave a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. May I read the statement? 

Mr. Spence. You may read the statement. 

Dr. Marrison. Thank you, sir. 

On behalf of the association, may I express our appreciation for the 
opportunity to appear before you and to discuss with you H.R. 5941 
and H.R. 5944, identical bills, which would expand the public fa- 
cility loan program of the Community Facilities Administration and 
which would make possible loans to public and nonprofit hospitals, to 
public nursing homes and to municipal facilities for water purifica- 
tion and sewage treatment. 

The American Public Health Association is a professional organiza- 
tion of public health workers, totaling approximately 13,000 members 
from every State in the Union, and representing experienced public 
health leadership of all disciplines: medical, dental nursing, engineer- 
ing, sanitation, and other related fields. 

We have affiliated organizations in 41 States and with the member- 
ship of those affiliates constitute the largest professional public health 
organization in the world. 


SUPPORT OF NURSING HOMES 


It is generally accepted that, with the substantial conquest of many 
of the illnessess of infancy and childhood, more and more of our popu- 
lation can be expected to live into the later years. 

Similarly, it is generally accepted that, with so many of the acute 
diseases of both childhood and adult life well controlled, there will 
continue to be a proportionately greater number of people suffering 
from chronic diseases which have not yielded so readily to newer 
knowledge in medical and sanitary science. 

Thus we may expect for some time to come a progressively aging 
population and an increasing proportion of ills falling in the chronic 
‘ategory. This means more long-term medical care either at home, 
in the hospital, or in some type of nursing home facility. 

It is of interest that the national health survey has reported in 
1957-58 an annual average of 6.8 contacts with doctors for persons 
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65 years of age and over. This exceeds by 40 percent the average of 
5.3 for the entire population. 

Similarly and from the same survey, we know that the admission 
rate to short-stay hospitals is about 20 percent higher for persons 
aged 65 and over than for the total population. 

Another survey carried out more recently by the University of 
Chicago indicates that, in a 4-week period, 7.4 percent of persons aged 
65 and over required some type of personal care at home, including 
nursing care. 

Actually, the figure for females in this age group went as high 
as 9.1 percent. These figures exclude institutionalized patients and 
are recorded simply to indicate the tremendous problem involved in 
providing medical and nursing care to the more elderly segment of 
our popul ation regardless of where the care is provided. 

Meanwhile, it is also widely known that hospital costs have been 
increasingly rapidly. Fortunately, care of many of the chronic dis- 
eases does not require all of the facilities of the modern general 
hospital, but may be adequately provided by a properly equipped 
and staffed nursing home or convalescent hospital. 

At the end of 1958 the State plans submitted for Hill-Burton Act 
purposes showed a shortage of 253,000 nursing home beds for the 
Nation as a whole. 

However, these nursing homes or chronic disease hospitals must 
never become the custodial type institutions that old folks homes 
or county poor farms were in the past. They must provide safe and 
sanitary surroundings, properly planned diets recognizing the spe- 
cial nutritional needs of the aged, adequate recreation facilities, and 
a staff of competent medical and nursing personnel. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, the American Public Health 
Association at its 86th annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., October 
30, 1958, passed the following resolution : 

Whereas there is a nationwide shortage of adequate facilities for the care 
of the chronically ill, and 

Whereas achievement of effective health services for the chronically ill re 
quires. the development of nursing home facilities operated where feasible 
as parts of, or in close affiliation with, approved hospitals, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Health Association : 

1. Urge State and local health departments to take such steps as may be 
necessary to raise the standards of nursing home care through establishment 
and enforcement of adequate licensure laws and through the provision of pro- 
fessional consultation services to nursing homes; 

2. Recommend that State and local health departments encourage the con- 
struction of suitable facilities for nursing homes and homes for the aged under 
the auspices of, or in affiliation with, approved hospitals ; 

8. Support proposals for provision of Federal aid through grants or loans 
for the construction of nonprofit nursing homes and homes for the aged which 
will meet State standards and such Federal standards as may be conditions 
for recepit of Federal aid; 

4. Encourage further efforts by insurance plans to develop extended benefit 
programs for patients who need care in a nursing home and other types of 
long-term care. 

You will note particularly paragraph No. 3, which specifically 
supports proposals for Federal grants or loans for the construction 
of nonprofit nursing homes. 

We believe that the assurance of good quality service should be 
paramount in any extension of nursing home facilities. 
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Extension of these facilities without adequate safeguards for the 
a of the service provided might well end in fiery holocausts or 
the physical, mental and emotional deterioration of patients cared 
for by such additional institutions. 

To prevent this, it is extremely desirable that, in addition to quali- 
fications (A) and (B) under paragraph 5 of section 205(a), there be 
specific provision that the facility qualifying for a Federal loan must 
meet standards of construction and operation satisfactory to the 
Public Health Service. 

In many instances, such standards have been established through 
action of the various States. 


MODERNIZATION OF METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


The operation of the Hill-Burton program over the past several 
years has greatly encouraged the construction and operation of more 
adequate hospital facilities in rural areas. 

However, its provisions have not been sufficient to take care of the 
more recent problems growing out of population movements from 
urban to exurban areas. 

The obsolescence of some urban and suburban hospital facilities and 
the need for expansion of others requires some action such as that pro- 
vided under the bills being discussed today. 

Here the quality of care provided by any such renovation or exten- 
sion of a facility is safeguarded by the provision included under para- 
graph (4) under section 202(b) providing that no assistance be ex- 
tended involving an increase in beds unless the project is in conform- 
ity with the applicable State plan under section 623 of the Public 
Health Service Act. 

We feel that with these safeguards the additional loan program 
thus provided would be of considerable help in making available 
adequate numbers of modernized hospital facilities to the popula- 
tion of many rapidly growing metropolitan areas. 


GRANTS FOR WATER TREATMENT PLANTS AND SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS 


The American Public Health Association went on record in 1958 as 
supporting an amendment to Public Law 660 to increase the total 
amount of authorized and appropriated moneys for sewage treat- 
ment. 

This recognition of the need for more help to municipalities con- 
structing sewage treatment facilities is paralleled by a recognition of 
the need for help in constructing modern water purification plants. 

Here, too, the provisions of the new bills under discussion would 
appear to be highly desirable providing again that safeguards as to the 
technical quality of the facilities being constructed be included in the 
act. 

Both with regard to water purification and sewage treatment the 
technical problems of assuring a safe water supply on one hand, and 
protection against stream pollution on the other, are becoming more 
and more difficult. 

This is because of new industrial processes which are continually 
introducing different chemicals and physical pollutants into the efflu- 
ents from their plants, as well as to the new hazard of radioactive 
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materials appearing in the effluents of plants utilizing nuclear energy 
in one form or another. 

This increasing complexity makes imperative the most careful 
screening of the plans of any contemplated water treatment or sewage 
treatment plant prior to authorization of a Federal loan for that 
purpose. 

It would seem therefore that the bill should specifically provide for 
participation by the Public Health Service in the review of any appli- 
cations for Federal grants for either of these purposes. 

As a single example of the need for additional Federal help in the 
construction of sewage treatment facilities, let me quote the requests 
for grants from one State for the fiscal year 1958-59, amounting to 
something in excess of $1,600,000, with only 40 percent of that amount 
being available under the current provisions of Public Law 660. 

Even if that law is amended to increase the amount of grants avail- 
able, the need would still exist in many communities for the kind of 
help in securing loans or selling bonds which would be provided by 
these bills. 

Particularly in those communities in depressed areas where their 
borrowing power is severely limited, the construction of new or mod- 
ernized water and sewage treatment facilities may be difficult indeed. 

In these instances the kind of help offered them by Public Law 
660 is quite insufficient to initiate the actual construction of facilities. 
Provision of Federal loans under proper safeguards would be most 
helpful in these depressed areas. 

n summary, it is my opinion that H.R. 5941 and H.R. 5944 should 
be amended to provide implementation of the expanded loan pro- 
gram through the U.S. Public Health Service in order to provide 
reasonably uniform and adequate safeguards to the health of the 
people who would be served by the expanded facilities made possible. 

With that provision, I am sure that the additional funds thus made 
available for the construction of nursing homes, of hospitals and 
of water and sewage treatment plants could present a very significant 
— to meeting our health problems during the years just 
ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my prepared statement. There 
are two or three comments which I should like to make, however, in 
view of some of the things which I have heard said this morning. 

The chairman mentioned a few moments ago the need for water 
and sewage treatment plants in smaller population areas. I should 
like to add my personal experience in this regard. 

I served in Pennsylvania for 3 years, up until about a year ago, 
as secretary of health, and I can think of several examples, but I 
will mention only one—the Wyoming Valley area of Pennsylvania, 
which is the area near Wilkes-Barre—a mining area which was expe- 
riencing, and is still experiencing difficult times. 

In community after community in the Wyoming Valley, the health 
department attempted to secure the construction of proper sewage 
treatment plants, only to find that although the communities were 
willing, they had bumped their heads against the ceiling of their 
borrowing power in one fashion or another, and simply couldn’t pro- 
vide the necessary facilities. 

And, gentlemen, this got to be a vicious circle, because in this par- 
ticular area they were trying desperately to get new industry to come 
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in, and we had several experiences, where new industry actually came 
to the Wyoming Valley, looked the situation over, and when they 
found that there was not adequate municipal water, and that there 
was not adequate sewage treatment, decided that they would go 
elsewhere. 

I think this is an extremely important aspect of the help which 
would be provided by the bill now under consideration. 

Now, with regard to the need for nursing home beds, we in the 
American Public Health Associati ion, have done no national survey 
as to the need. I did mention the number of beds appearing in the 
State plans under the Hill-Burton Act—about a quarter of a million. 

I would like to point out that the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation is doing surveys, health surveys, in communities, every year. 
At one of the recent ones, which is still going on, in Bridgeport, 
Conn., the survey director told me just a few days ago that the nurs- 
ing homes up there exhibited a peculiar phenomenon. In the higher 
cost beds, there were always a few available with either no waiting 
or only a short waiting period. But in the homes with medium or 
lower cost beds, there was always difficulty in getting a bed. People 
were waiting many months to get into these lower cost nursing homes. 

I think it is just one more indication that there is a very real and 
pressing need for this type of facility which will increase gradually 
as our population increases in the older age brackets. 

I think we could say that there is a definite need for more low-cost 
nursing home beds, particularly those closely related to general hos- 
pitals, ¢ or out-patient Flapentgnets, 

I would like to leave just one other thought with you, and that is 
that the whole provision of care for the chroni ally ill, like everything 
else, I guess, is not simple, and there are a series of facilities which 
can and should be considered when we talk about that problem. 

First of all, you have your general hospital with its whole gamut of 
modern facilities for surgery and all kinds of diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities. 

Within that particular galaxy you have what is now coming to 
be known as progressive care, where in a general hospital you can 
start off with a complete care using all of these facilities, you can 
move then to another unit where less elaborate faciilties are available 
and therefore a lower per day cost, and from that you can move to 
an ambulatory or more or less self-service, cafeteria-type of service 
within the same hospital. 

But this is just the first kind of institution. Below that, you have 
the nursing home, with complete or a fairly complete range of fa- 
cilities. You have the boarding home with an infirmary. You have 
the boarding home without any infirmary facilities. You have home 
nursing care, which is being supplied in more and more communities. 
And then you have the homemakers service, where no nursing care 
is necessary providing you can get someone to come in who is skilled 
in taking some of the chores off the arthritic or other partially in- 
capacitated adult. 

My only point in bringing this up is that we need more nursing 
homes of different types, and the definition of nursing home is going 
to be extremely important. And this is one more reason why there 
should be screening by the Public Health Service of any such grants, 
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because the definition of these facilities should be made by people 
with knowledge. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the end of my remarks. If there are any 
questions——— 

Mr. Spence. That is the second quorum bell, Doctor, and we have 
to goto the floor. We can recess for a few minutes. 

Mr. Wipnaui. Mr. Chairman, the witness has said that he ended his 
statement. I actually have no questions for him myself. 

I have one request to make in connection with the record, before you 
close the hearing. I understand he is the last witness. If you have 
questions you want to ask him, I will come back with you. 

_ Mr. Spence. I would just like you to insert in the record, Doctor, the 
list of diseases that are transmitted by polluted water. Would you 
do that? 

Mr. Marrtson. I shall be glad to, sir. 

(The data requested above is as follows:) 

. Amebic dysentery. 

Bacillary dysentery. 

Cholera. 

Leptospirosis. 

Tularemia. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid. 

. Undulant fever (brucellosis). 

. Yellow jaundice (infectious hepatitis). 


Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Chairman, I have just one request. 

Yesterday, a witness, I think for the first time, particularized a num- 
ber of towns that he said could not obtain adequate financing for wa- 
ter plants or sewage treatment plants, and I think he named about 24. 

My request is to enable the Community Facilities Administration 
to furnish the committee with their record as to whether or not any 
applications have been filed with them on behalf of these towns, and, 
if so, when they were filed and what the record is with respect to those 
applications. 

Mr. Srence. That may be done. 

(The data requested above is as follows :) 

HovuSsING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 


CoMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1959. 


OTIS OTR ge BS 


Hon. WiILtiIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL: In the absence of Commissioner Hazeltine I 
acknowledge your letter of April 30, 1959, addressed to Administrator Norman 
P. Mason, Housing and Home Finance Agency. You refer to a statement at- 
tributed to one of the witnesses who appeared before your subcommittee hear- 
ings on the community facilities bill that 24 towns in Kentucky were unable to 
obtain financing in the present market for water and sewer facilities. 

I have checked my files and find, of the 24 communities referred to by the 
witness, 3 have made application for public facility loans to help finance public 
works projects. The enclosed statement reflects the activity of other com- 
munities under the program, and where no comment is contained under “Re- 
marks,” my records do not reflect that such community has made inquiry, either 
to our Atlanta office or the Washington office. 

If additional information is desired, I will be pleased to communicate with 
you. 

Yours very truly, 
PERE F. SEWARD, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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Loams approved 























Community 1950 Amount of Type of Security Date of 
population ! loan project approval 
Ee ae 447 $115,000 | Water_....-- ba arg Jan. 28,1958 
onds. 
ER iaica. ctinsccannaern onus 2, 661 355, 000 | Sewer_.....-.|....- do_.....| Oct. 16, 1957 
Mount Washington..__....-...- 650 271,000 | Water.......|-.-.- eee Dec. 18, 1958 





1 Taken from the 1950 census. Towns of Camargo, Flatwoods, Greenville, and Mount Washington not 
listed'in’ 1950 census, therefore population was taken from 1959 Rand MeN ally Atlas. 


Applications under consideration 

















None. 
Other 
Community 1950 pop- Remarks 
ulation ! 
GS a aoe 994 
Bradenburg.- -.-_--_- 755 On Oct. 13, 1958, our Atlanta office furnished application forms. 
Brooksville__._.____. 622 
Burkesville_-_---_-_- 1, 278 | 
Cadiz-- ae ate: 1, 280 
Camargo_- ae 110 
Cumberland____- 4,249 | On Feb. 9, 1959 our Atlanta office wrote officials regarding program. 
Dawson Springs--__- 2, 374 
Earlington--..._-_.- 2, 753 
Flatwoods... ---.-.--- 2,500 | Application forms furnished Mayor Mullins, Jr., on June 3, 1958. 
Florence _- = eee 1, 325 
Irvington. oe 831 
Lebanon Junction __- 1, 243 
Leitchfield...... .__- 1,312 
New Haven....... - 563 
ae 1,351 | On Apr. 1958 the Housing and Home Finance Agency furnished 
Senator Thruston B. Morton with informative material. 
Owingsville..._..__- 929 
Radcliffe. _......._.- 2,000 | On May 22, 1958 the Housing and Home Finance Agency furnished 
Congressman Frank L. Chelf with informative material. 
 —taadeeanam Seen 953 
SE a TI 383 | On Nov. 4, 1954 our Atlanta office furnished informative material. 
Williamstown___-._. 1,466 | On May 14, 1957 the Housing and Home Finance Agency furnished 
Senator John Sherman Cooper with informative material. 





1 1950 census, 


Mr. Spence. I just want to ask you one question: The Hill-Burton 
Act provides only for grants? 

Dr. Marrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. This would not conflict with the Hill-Burton Act in 
any respect ? 

Dr. Marrison. I am sure it wouldn’t, sir. 

Mr. Spence. The Hill-Burton Act doesn’t provide for renovation 
or extensions of hospitals; it is for construction only, is it not? 

Dr. Marrison. I believe there is some provision for renovation, but 
that is very rarely used because it is low on the priority list and they 
never get down that far. 

Mr. Spence. We thank you very much for your testimony, and I 
will be glad if you would insert what I have asked you to insert in 
the record, or give it to the clerk. 

Dr. Marrison. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Spence. It has been argued that the bill H.R. 5944 is not needed 
because our cities and towns can obtain financial aid for needed public 
works from the private bond market. While this might be true to 
some extent in the case of general obligations, which are backed by 
the credit of the city which issues them, it is not true of revenue bonds. 
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Our local communities, particularly our smaller towns, simply cannot 


market revenue bonds at a rate they can afford to pay. 


At the same 


time they are forced by constitutional limits of various kinds to turn 
to revenue bonds to finance needed projects. I have asked the Ameri- 
can Law Division of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress for a list of States which impose such limitations. This 


list fol 


lows: 


MEMORANDUM TO Hon, BRENT SPENCE, FROM AMERICAN LAW DIVISION, THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


States which impose constitutional limitations on municipal expenditures, 
indebtedness, and tax rates 





Debt limitations 


Expenditure limitations 


Tax rate limitations 





Alabama. 


Arizona... 


Arkansas _-_-_..- 


California 
Colorado 


Connecticut - - 


Delaware -_-__-_- 


Florida. _- 
Georgia- 
Hawaii_- - - 
Tdaho-.-- 


Tilinois......-.- 


Indiana. _____- 


Iowa. ..- 


Kentucky “ez 


Louiasiana.._-. 


Maine.---. 


Michigan- - --- 
Minnesota.-_ .- -- 
Mississippi - - - 


Missouri... 


Montana. 


Nebraska. -- -.- 


Nevada._- 
New Jerse 


New Mexico-. 


New York 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota. - 


Ohio... . 
Oklahoma 


Oreeenh. . ....<.. 


Pennsylva 
South Car 


South Dakota_____- 


Texag__- 


Utah. 


y-- 


_ eee 
olina 


i RRS 
Washington. .....-. 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





-| Ars, 





Art. 12, secs. 224-225 


Art. 9, 


. 11, sec. 18 Jaa 
. 11, secs. 6-8-___- 


Art. : 

Secs. 157a, 158_. 

Art. 14, secs. 14, 34-36, 39; 
art. 16, sec. 7j. 


Art. 9, see. 15_. ‘ 
Art. 8, sec. a... A 


Art. 6, secs. 26b, 26¢_._-- 


Art. 
Art. 


13, sees. 5-6._._- estes 
BB, 080. Bives~.. 


mee 9, secs. 11, arte 3 
Art. 8, secs. 4-7a; art. 
sec. 4. 


10, secs. 26-27__. aie 
13, 0008. B-90. code we 
9, secs. 8, | ene 

8, sec. 7; art. 10, sec. 5 
13, see. 4. 
3, sec. 52 


Art. 
Art. 
Art. 
Art. 
Art. 
Art. 


Art. 
Sec. 
Art 

27. 
Aut. oe; 6... i 


8, sec. 6; amendment 


_| Art. 11, sec. 3 


Art. 16. secs. 3-5; -H.J. Res. 
1 (1953). 


DR hs rearns cadends 


Art. 4, secs. 68, 94 


Art. 9, sec. 7 a 
Art. 12, sec. 5; art. 16, sec. 1. 
Art. 11, sec. 20 


Art. 9, sec. 7; art. 11, secs. 
-2, 


Art. 9, sec 10_. .- 
Sec. 2-5801_...--- 


Art. 8, sec 4; art. 12, sec 4.. 
Art. 8, sec 3: separate No. 2- 
Art. 10, sec. 6....- 
Art. 8, sec. 4 
Sec. 179- . 


Art. 9, sees. 14b, aero 

Art. 7, sec. 183 

Art. 3, sec. 39 3, 4); art. 
6, sec. 23. 

Art. 11, sec. 8; art. 13, sec. 1- 

Art. il, ESAT CET 
Art. 8, sec. 0... 

Art. 8, sec. 3, cl. 2-3 

ee Os Bie cc acest ceca 

pe Yt) ee aaa 


Art. 10, eee. 17.....-.- 
AYt. Bi, 0000 Bi cc0s 02 
Art. %, 008. 7...<.-. 
Art. 10, sec. 6_. 


Art. < “sec. “52; art. 11, sec. 3 


St Se es 
a a 
Art. 8, sec. 7 


“Art. 3, see. 39; “Art. 10, sec. 
15; art. 16, sec. 6. 











Art. 11, secs. 215-216; art. 
12, sec. 223; art. 14, sec. 
269; amendments 3, 8, 13, 
52-54, 56, 61-63, 65, 67-73, 
94-95, 98, 104, 106. 


Art. 12, sec. 4; art. 14, sec. 3; 
art. 16, sec. 1; amend- 
ment 32. 

Art. 13, sec. 14, clause 5, 


Art. 12, secs. 8, 10. 
Sec. 2-7501. 


Art. 7, sec. 15. 
Art. 9, sec. 8. 


Sees. 157, 157a. 

Art. 10, see 10; art. 12, sees. 
15-16; art. 14, secs. 8, 
11-12, 14, 19, 23.2; art. 16, 
secs. 2, 6. 


Art. 8, sec. 10. 

Art. 10, sec. llb, lle, 11d, 
12c. 

Art. 


8, sec. 5. 


Art. 
Art. 


8, sec. 2; art. 9, sec. 12, 
8, secs. 10-11. 


Art. 5, sec. 6. 


Art. 
Art. 


10, secs. 9-10. 
11, sec. Ll. 


Art. 10, sec. 1. 

Art. 3, sec. 48-d; art. 8, secs 
1, 9; art. 9, sec. 4; art. 11 
sees. 4-5. 

Amendment 17. 

Art. 10, sees. 1, 7. 


Art. 15, sees. 5-6. 





Mr. Spence. Before we close, I want to ask permission to file some 
statements, letters, and other things, all of which are pertinent to the 
hearing, if there is no objection. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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[Excerpt from “Planning for Public Works,” prepared under the direction of the special 
assistant to the President for public works planning] 


THE NATION’S NEEDS: PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Only 20 years ago, Americans were told, on good authority, that their age of 
expansion was coming to an end. Few expected the extraordinary decade of 
change through which we have just passed. Forecasts made in the 1930's pre- 
dicted that our population wceald never exceed 160 million people and that it 
would decline after 1975. Our economy was believed to be “mature”; even 
after World War II, many waited for a depression that never arrived. Now 
in its place we have a gross national product of over $430 billion, more than 
171 million people, and a forecast of over 228 million by 1975. 

Since few expected the past 10 years of growth, few prepared for it. Partic- 
ularly in public works, preparation was inadequate. In almost every category 
of public works, severe shortages have arisen. Our highways, water and anti- 
pollution facilities, hospitals, transit systems, school buildings, and other have 
fallen, on the average, below minimum acceptable requirements. For State and 
local governments alone, using 1954 data, conservative estimates reveal that 
these governments require $204 billion worth of public facilities in the succeed- 
ing 10 years. Even then, the Nation’s public works program would not be com- 
pleted; our population growth will continue; it will rise at least 38 percent 
between the years 1955 and 1975 alone. We can be sure that the rate of public 
works construction should at least keep pace with this growth. It may even 
need to exceed it substantially. 

These estimates deserve close attention. Essentially, they reveal three de- 
mands which spell trouble if public facilities are not expanded efficiently and 
in orderly fashion. 

First, the Nation faces a lost ground demand, representing the accumulated 
backlog of construction which has been postponed during the past 20 years. In 
the thirties, most governments lacked the financial resources necessary to keep 
their public works plants up to date. During most of the 1940’s they lacked 
the materials, equipment, and manpower. Consequently, the rate of construc- 
tion was low and the number of deferred projects increased steadily. Even 
today few governments have been able to make sizable reductions in the back- 
logs. The public works program to meet the lost ground demand alone would 
cost about $130 billion during the next decade. 
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Second, a replacement demand exists for facilities which are wearing out or 
which need to be modernized. Unless the existing public works plant is main- 
tained and replaced according to regular schedule, public services will fall ever 
farther below the minimum level. Our backlog will increase, and our shortages 
will grow. To keep our plants reasonably up-to-date requires approximately 
another $29 billion in the next 10 years. 

Finally, there is an expansion demand. This is the construction necessary to 
accommodate our expected growth in population and to bring the standards of 
services to an acceptable minimum. As shown on chart I, from the time the 
Pilgrims landed until 1940 our population increased 131 million. Between 1940 
1955, another 34 million were added. For the next 20 years as 3 persons are 
born for every 1 who dies, another 63 million can be expected. This increase of 
97 million people from 1940 to 1975 is more than two-thirds of the entire popu- 
lation growth of America in the previous 320 years. Between 1955 and 1965, we 
will need to spend a minimum of $45 billion to meet this growth. 

Keeping up with the population growth is only one component of the expansion 
demand. Another factor is the improvement of standards in public works pro- 
grams. Even while backlogs have been accumulating, professional and citizen 
groups have called for higher qualitative and quantitative standards. These im- 
proved and increased goals of public service require additional facilities. They 
call for still more projects in the estimate of public works for the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

When these three demands are compared to the present rate of public works 
construction, as shown on chart II, the problem becomes clear. In the next 10 
years, the estimates show that over $200 billion will be needed to eliminate 
accumulated backlogs, to overcome obsolescence and depreciation and to meet 
growth needs. For the decade, 1965-75, all evidence points to an even greater 
volume. If we were to assume a catchup period of 10 years as desirable, it 
would require an annual rate of construction of State and local public works of 
over $20 billion. As shown on chart II, the actual rate is less than half such 
rate. 

Two examples may serve to dramatize the extent and urgency of these needs. 
In the field of highways, for instance, we tend to blame the startling recent 
increases in the number and use of automobiles for our traffic congestions and 
delays. Certainly, these have skyrocketed from 250 billion vehicle miles in 1945 
to 600 billion in 1950. Clearly, there is no sign that the increases are leveling 
off, for estimates indicate that a figure of 814 billion vehicle miles will be 
reached by 1975. Yet, this growth demand is not the primary source of diffi- 
culty. The Nation has fallen so far behind in highway construction that 80 
percent of the highway needs for the next 10 years are really backlog. 

‘An even more elementary need exists so far as water supply is concerned. 
The amount of water per capita used in this country has tripled since 1900 from 
540 to 1,570 gallons per day. The trends shown in chart III indicate that it will 
increase one-third more to 2,100 gallons per capita per day by 1975. In many 
areas demands for water are increasing more rapidly than supplies can be 
provided. Real shortages are currently being experienced, and one out of every 
eight American cities faces a water shortage. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1959. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPENCE: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States opposes 
H.R. 5944, which provides Federal loans for water and sewer facilities and public 
nonprofit hospitals and nursing homes, in the belief that such legislation is 
unnecessary and unsound. 

In our opinion, the existing program for financing community facilities is 
entirely adequate. The Community Facilities Administration presently has $42 
million available for water and sewer facilities loans from the authorization of 
$100 million which was made available in 1955. Only $58 million has been com- 
mitted for loans in the 4-year period since this program was authorized, and of 
this amount, only $20 million has been expended. 

Beyond that, sufficient funds are available through the private market to meet 
the demand for community facilities financing. A recent analysis of local gov- 
ernment bond issues for water and sewer facilities, made by the Investment 
Bankers Association, for the 6-month period of July 1 through December 31, 1958, 
shows that more than 99 percent of all the issues offered were purchased by the 
private investment market. In 1957-58, the aggregate of water and sewer 
facilities financed in the private investment market was over $2 billion—more in 
each year than is proposed in this bill for the expanded Federal program. 

This proposal would set up an interest rate incentive which would shift the 
demand for community facilities funds from private market sources to the 
Treasury. The interest rate formula as prescribed in the bill would, if it had 
been in effect during the past year, have made 80 percent of the 1958 bond issues 
for water and sewer facilities, bought by the private investment market, eligible 
for Federal loans. 

The loan interest rate would be lower than current Treasury borrowings and 
result in additional inflationary spending or additional taxation in order to 
sustain the below-market rate. 

H.R. 5944 would have a number of undesirable effects. 

It would provide direct Treasury financing of a community facilities program 
and thus would bypass the Appropriations Committee. The bill, on page 6, line 6, 
calls for “a public debt transaction.” 

It would provide another new financial burden, no matter what the method of 
financing. 

It would add to inflationary pressures, particularly since no plan has been 
suggested to provide new taxes equal to the cost of the program. 

Of fundamental importance, is the fact that it would make the Federal Gov- 
ernment larger and local governments less important. To increase the Federal 
spending responsibility and to subtract an equal amount of financing responsibil- 
ity from local governments would result in a weakening of local responsibility 
for community development. 

For all of these reasons, the national chamber urges you to reject H.R. 5944. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


39807—59——21 
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and above 
CALIFORNIA 
Approx- 
imate Net 
sale Borrower Amount Style of bonds interest 
date, cost 
1959 
Percent 
Jan. 12 | Santee Water District ...........--...------ $250,000 | Sewer general obligation _ _- 4.70 
13 { Ora Loma Sanitary District ------ 1,020,000 | Sanitary general obligation.. 4.05 
14 | San Ramon Valley County Water District. 3, 500,000 | General obligation - _-----.-- 4.09 
19 | Rainbow Municipal Water District ----.---- 250,000 | Water general obligation. -- 4. 67 
Feb. 10 | Vacaville..---.----- --------| 1,950,000 | Water revenue-..-----.-_--- 4, 24 
17 | Poway Municipal Water District__..._-.__ 235,000 | General obligation..._____- 
19 a -Loomis Municipal Utilities Dis- 650,000 | Sewer general obligation---- - 4. 43 
trict. 
24 | Fresno County Water District No. 29-_-_---.- 117,000 | Water general obligation. - -- 5.49 
IE Dg PO IEE SEF EES ES, AE ie 5,150,000 | Water revenue-__------------ 4.13 
31 | Union Sanitary District....--......-.....-- 2,000,000 | Sewer revenue __- ou 4.01 
Apr. 4} Half Moon Bay Sanitary District_.......-- 218,000 | Sewer general obligation _ ase} 44,25 
. 6 | Otay Municipal Water District (Improve- 835,000 | Water general obligation- -- 5. 21 
ment District No. 2). 
D PS oo seta nee Sed cactipacneclsnascees. 300, 000 |__--- Os nthe ivanctadiacec 4.05 
ee NG oon ed tars cick cowsnc snes 300,000 | Sewer general obligation - bars 4.09 
FLORIDA 
Jom, 7 4 Jackeonville Beagh.._.........<........... $1, 485,000 | Utilities revenue- .-------- 4.09 
UE on tacacdn arr eneancenghoaed 2, 500,000 | Cigarette taxation rev enue 4.08 
certificate (finance water 
and sewer facilities). 
OE IE ee eee ~ sere 2,550,000 | Sewer certificate ___. 4.16 
ef Nec coon gdeeseocsece Pense 650, Utilities revenue certificate 4.17 
for water and sewer. 
Ns Oo oe ae enwekneRhncnuaners 375,000 | Sewer revenue-_-_---.--------- 4. 38 
a el IES EET ARG SIE Se eee 450,000 | Water certificate. . 4.12 
Apr. 7) Pinellas Co ASE Site RE Ah 2,000,000 | Water revenue certificate... 4.09 
IDAHO 
i ae, BENNO. cco acca cacsear as cnnensecmsicanmy $60,000 | Water revenue..--....------ 14,28 
ILLINOIS 
Jan. $320,000 | Waterworks and sewer reve- 4. 64 
nue. 
130, 000 bi aia general obliga- 14,25 
tion. 
75,000 | Water revenue-..--...-.----- 5 
26,000 | General obligation _ _--.------ 4 
Feb. $200,000 | Waterworks revenue._------ 4. 625 
Apr. 117,000 | Water and sewer revenue- -- 4.75 
INDIANA 
ES ree $248,000 | Sewer revenue_-..-.-------- 4. 27 
REAR. a I 0 OR * = EE Ree SES ae 4.19 
OR ES EE RS ee eee ¥ SS ie TER A 4. 38 
ne EE ot Oo Pann ae Scathencnoambuaeen: 80, 000 Waterworks refinance and 4. 69 
Se Sica gret nonwchenduchsenewee 181,000 | Water revenue__.----.-.---- 4. 62 
cS 6 a Se nbn ac nedeatanaasieaon 135, 000 |-.--- EE Se ae 7. 44 
KANSAS 
Apr. 4 eee EE IE Dae eT $26,150 | Water general obligation-_-- 1§ 
I ae Be emsiomeidio 12,000 | Sewer general obligation..... 16 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Partial list of municipal water and sewer bonds with net interest cost of 4 percent 
‘and above—Continued 































































































KENTUCKY 
Approx- 
imate Net 
sale Borrower Amount Style of bonds interest 
date, cost 
1959 
Percent 
BD 2 5 COI ht econ ence tdbinccasdancteneee $665,000 | Utilities revenue_-_-__...-.--- 4. 76 
LOUISIANA 
ee OE SE ee ee ee $1, 500,000 | Electric, fire, water, and 4.16 
sewer. 
MARYLAND 
| | 
Se? FD CIs 055s dedéintsncaddes idisionpen | $135,000 | Waterworks revenue. -._..--- | 4. 64 
| | 
MICHIGAN 
| | 
Som: 265 ans TO... cncaccantsnctananns $17, 000 Water revenue. .-........---- 4 
Se 2k: eee ils Agata oe mee malar 75,000 | Sewage disposal revenue _-_- 4.32 
ae be eee eae 633,000 | Sewage disposal general ob- 4.09 
ligation. 
Pt, Si oi cu diets weskndinciewnatadaeut a OE SE era 4.16 
BOON. OR) BEM nth tee coc os ce sacet wa cdesghen 320, 000 | Sewage disposal systemrev- | 4.48 
enue. | 
MISSOURI 
| 
Jan. 2 | Independence- .----_-- ee ee eee: $1, 500,000 | Sewer system general obli- | 4.05 
gation. 
Mar. 17 | Jefferson County, Public Works Sanita- 180,000 | Water general obligation....| 14.15 
tion District No. 1. 
MONTANA 
ee: OP MIS 6 woihaew chide cnncaeduadiacacucbasess $50,000 | Water revenue-_...........-- | 4.50 
NEBRASKA 
Se. 2a 1 COs de Sn ncaconcunneddsbandentacacasl | $175,000 | Water and electric revenue.. 4 
NEVADA 
Apr. 18 | NN 2 natin carn vinddnntenieieueee | $205,000 | Water general obligation_-__- 4. 65 
NEW JERSEY 
Mar. 28 | Rahway Valley Sewer Authority--.........-. | $3, 040, 000 | Sewer revenue. -_...........- 4 
| 
NEW YORK 
Jan. 19 | Allegheny Water District No. 3........-..-- $23,000 | Water general obligation....| ! 4.30 
Feb. 17 | Monroe County Water Authority.......... 13, 200,000 | Water revenue__-__........-- 4.06 
Apr. 6 | Erie County Water Authority --_........-- 5, 700, 000 |..... [a ncnampistiobity aun ougtoas 4. 002 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Partial list of municipal water and sewer bonds with net interest cost of 4 percent 
and above—Continued 


NORTH CAROLINA 










































































Approx- 
imate Net 
sale Borrower Amount Style of bonds interest 
date, cost 
1959 
Percent 
0  ERNESSEG Sean Oe ae ema $263,000 | Sanitary sewer revenue-_-_-_-- 4.30 
ea Sy) ER Re es Se 105,000 | Water general obligation ---_- 4.16 
PSE ESR See, A 250,000 | Sanitary sewer revenue___--- 4.54 
Apr. 7 | North Ashboro Central Falls Sanitary Dis- 153,000 | Water and sewer general ob- 
trict. ligation. 
OHIO 
Is rn cn oanilboks $20,000 | Sewage disposal general ob- 4. 20 
ligation. 
28 | Garrettsville_............ 158,000 | Sewer general obligation-_--- 4.10 
Feb. 2 Island Heights ,000 | Special assessment ---._....- 4. 36 
3 | Maple Heights (Sanitary District No. 2)--- 892, 000 |_..-- ONE NS Ore 4.09 
la. i. eee ee 125,000 | Sewer general obligation_.__- 4.06 
Shes pel ieee lle ei ae , 000 | Sewer improvement special 4. 25 
assessment. 
OL ES ae nee anne. 375,000 | Water revenue__._..-.---.-- 4.47 
oe ew anebabunt , 000 | Sewer special assessment....| 16 
OKLAHOMA 
Se I I a a ch tienes $55, 000 | Sewer general obligation____- 6 
a Se LS CR RSE Pe epee 5,000 | Water works general obliga- 4, 50 
tion. 
hae rE ACU cae coun 100,000 | Sewer general obligation - 5.75 
EGS ERS GRAN Slee ae eae ES 115,000 | Sanitary sewer general obli- 5.75 
| gation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jan. 9/| Bradford Sanitation Authority_..........-- $3, 550,000 | Sanitary disposal revenue_-__| 14.10 
Mar. 3 ae Kensington Municipal Sanitation Au- | 3,950,000 | Sewer revenue---.-......-.-- 4. 51 
thority. 
10 | McKeesport Municipal Authority---_-..---- 7, 750,000 |_---- ee EE «oe 4.01 
14 | Baldwin Municipal Authority--_-....-.... 1, 640,000 |_---- MS dGcnnbswenrgiacuaniate 4. 36 
28 | Highspire Borough Authority....---...---- 380,000 |_---- i, iiteetansinetebeaciaaiatiee a 14,10 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Jan, 27 Reptenbens County Carpens Water $600,000 | Water general obligation - --- 4, 21 
istrict. 
i te Rr Re ote ct docccakasoas 65,000 | Water system revenue- ----. 4 
Be ale cchamknddghmbosnboinbeagwanee 114,000 | Water general obligation---- 4 
Apr. 9 | Spartanburg City Water District _-.....-- ‘ General obligation _ _......-- 4.02 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rt me IN ls dal sac anuseueen Sen aubeden $45,000 | Sewer and sewage disposal 1 4,20 
general obligation. 
TENNESSEE 
Jan. 1 — er Northeast Knox Utility | $1,595,000 | Water revenue__............ 4. 63 
istrict. 
BL Rs 9 REET A 03 Sed 600, 000 | Sewer general obligation._..| 4.17 
Mar. 19 | Anderson County, North Anderson County 725,000 | Water revenue--..........-- 4. 63 
Utility District. 
Apr. ——_ County. Limestene Utility 375, 000.)...-- WW oii ates eet eel 4. 625 
trict. 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Partial list of municipal water and sewer bonds with net interest cost of 4 percent 
and above—Continued 
































TEXAS 
Approx- 
imate Net 
sale Borrower Amount Style of bonds interest 
date, cost 
1959 
Percent 
Se. EP TIO cc vewce des ceste sibandedsanddnacae $30,000 | Water and sewer revenue _. 5 
2| Crane County, Water Control and Im- 450,000 | General obligation and water 4.17 
provement District No. 1. revenue. 
Oe De ee Oa le ta ie 750,000 | Water and sewer revenue___ 4.15 
15 | Zavala County, Water Control and Im- 173,000 | General obligation and reve- 4 
provement District. nue. 
a. ES, a eT 1, 250,000 | Water and sewer revenue...| 14.10 
26 | Galveston County, Water Control and Im- 88,000 | Water and sewer general 14,25 
provement District No. 1. obligation. 
ORs. 1 SIN oe ois Socsc dave chap h Medencuaeoast 175,000 | Water, sewer, and electric... 4.19 
01 SR eticdnintivinwnduncpoadgmdencun 150,000 | Water works and sewer 4. 25 
system. 
BD } CORTON 6 sence eed caneee 85,000 | Sewer revenue--_...........- 5 
FG a PN be eninge ccdbucagelbicestustbes 350,000 | Water and sewer revenue_ -__ 4. 50 
Bon CERIN SF: tl wicneanpuhsintiada ume deieaunee 35,000 | Water general obligation ---- 4. 25 
ie RO Re A EE eS ae IE RA 225,000 | Water and sewer revenue___| 14.25 
7 | Galveston County Water Control and Im- $425,000 | Water gernral obligation _ .._ 4. 84 
rovement District No. 8. 
F BRL ob REA cle cdbanaaswiewcbeupdaeamniaewe 75,000 | Water and sewer revenue. _. 4.25 
RD Wise Bat ec caednncudevewesnscoteanonses 650,000 | Sewer revenue_-_-_-.--------- 5 
RS 7 RE er ee ee a Le Ee 550,000 | Water revenue._-.---...---- 5 
14 | Galveston County Water Control and Im- 268,000 | Water and sewer general 4.75 
provement District No. 7. obligation. 
96). Be a oan coc ennng Laweaosccewcnubeis 115,000 | Water general obligation....| 15.30 
Te ee ee 30,000 | Water and sewer revenue__- 4. 25 
17 Dumber BE VARIOG:. «5 adpadtcectaeceoketon 800,000 | Water and sewer general 4.16 
obligation. 
Sh T MD CUR chi dadu cine pebdhcecdonasdtess 100,000 | Water on sewer revenue__.| /4.25 
Se Se eer eer es ee Oe ne ee ee 4 
18 | Victoria County Water Control and Im- 175, 000 Monet obligation and 4. 36 
provement District No. 2. revenue. 
18 | Groesbeck - _ _- 200,000 | Water and sewer revenue_..| 14.60 
18 | Cameron C ounty Fresh Water ‘Supply Dis- 490,000 | General obligation __--....-- 14,65 
trict No. 1. 
WASHINGTON 
TR ae SR Ee it $475,000 | Water and sewer revenue - - | 4.01 
Age. 187) Watts Grones. .s.255 2.560002. occ nttue 175,000 | Sewer revenue---.-.-...-.---- | 14.10 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Feb. 12 | Elkins..--- bent duubinalakiedmiangeneeden $750,000 | Sewer revenue------.---- Paes 4. 27 














1 Approximate net interest cost. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HuGu J. ADDONIZIO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Apponizio. Mr. Chairman, I think you aud the other members of the 
subcommittee are to be commended for the community facilities legislation 
which you now have under consideration. I am in wholehearted support with 
the objectives of the bill and it is a pleasure to testify in its support. I do, 
however, Mr. Chairman, have several suggestions to expand the scope of the 
bill which I would like to present to the subcommittee. 

This year’s bill is confined to public facilities which have a direct bearing 
on the national health problem. In other words, the only eligible purpose for 
loans would, as I understand it, be for hospitals and loans for sewer and water 
facilities. I certainly agree with the chairman that the health problem is 
one of paramount importance. But I believe it is only one of the many public 
facility problems which should be brought within the scope of this bill. 

As we all know, last year’s community facilities bill was much broader in its 
application. In addition to water and sewer facilities and nonprofit hospitals, 
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the bill included all types and sorts of local public works, including, for example, 
public streets, parkways, bridges, parking lots, parks, police and fire protection 
projects, just to mention some of the eligible items. While I have been glad 
to join the chairman in introducing the bill in its present form, personally I 
would favor seeing the bill expanded to cover all types of local public facilities. 

The need for some form of Federal financing aid on favorable terms continues 
undiminished. Our cities and towns are just unable to keep up with the ex- 
panding needs generated by their growing population. Present water systems, 
sewer facilities, roads, hospitals, and all the other essential public works have 
been strained beyond endurance. 

I think it absolutely vital that we do everything possible to help communities 
cope with the community facilities problem which, in my judgment, is growing 
faster than the community’s ability to handle them. The plan fact is that most 
local communities are in the most serious financial straits. Their real estate 
taxes are already heavily utilized. The Federal Government has first call on 
the largest revenue producer, namely the income tax, and I think it essential, 
as well as just and equitable, that the Federal Government give a helping hand 
to communities in meeting the growing menace of the health problem as well as 
the mounting needs for community facilities generally. 

Because I would recommend expanding the scope to include all types of com- 
munity facilities, I also would recommend that the amount of funds available 
to the program be increased beyond the $1 billion contemplated in H.R. 5944. 
Clearly, if the bill is to be expanded beyond the health field, it will need larger 
resources and consequently I recommend a program of at least $2 billion. 

I have noted that in questioning witnesses during this hearing, the point has 
been made that the expanded health facilities to be provided by the bill would 
also help the unemployment problem. This would be done directly by the new 
jobs which the construction of the projects would create, and also would help 
indirectly in many communities through the attraction of new industry now 
deterred because of water or sewer pollution in the area. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to see this emphasis upon the employment-generating aspect of the bill. I 
am disturbed by the complacent attitude on the part of the administration which 
gives a clear implication that the serious recession which has blighted our 
Nation has somehow disappeared, and that we are now completely recovered 
from our economic suffering. I wish some of these gentlemen would come and 
try to use their persuasion upon the unfortunate families in my district who 
are out of work. They, and the nearly 4% million Americans who are still 
unemployed, know that the recession is still a grim reality. 

I certainly hope that the economists who assure us that economic recovery 
is on the way are correct. Despite all their propaganda, however, the reces- 
sion is still with us, and I think that as a matter of wise public policy as well 
as human compassion, we must do everything possible to support programs which 
will make economic recovery an actuality rather than a myth, and which will 
restore our economy to a full employment level so that every willing American 
can find gainful employment. 

An expanded public works program, in my opinion, would help create hundreds 
of thousands of jobs. There are already many projects planned and ready to 
get underway if only financing were available. Once these projects were put 
under construction, we would inevitably see the economic multiplier at work 
which would create a rising spiral of job opportunities. 

The other suggestion I would respectfully like to make to my colleagues on 
the Banking Committee, concerns the financing terms proposed in the bill. H.R. 
5944, as introduced by Chairman Spence, calls for loans with a miximum ma- 
turity of 40 years and an interest rate based on a formula which would work out 
to a rate to the borowing community of approximately 3 percent. 

Compared with terms available in the private market, these terms contem- 
plated by the bill are clearly favorable and desirable. But I would like to recom- 
mend to the committee that it consider an alternative formula which would lead 
to a lower rate as well as a change which would increase the maximum loan 
mautrity from 40 years to 50 years. Such a longer maturity would help im- 
measurably in reducing the annual financing costs to the borrowing cominunity. 

I realize that the interest rate formula is a controversial one. I do feel, how- 
ever, that the financing needs, particularly of our larger urban centers, would 
be better served by a formula which would work out at an interest closer to 2 
percent than to 3 percent. The committee might consider 2% percent as an 
acceptable compromise figure. 
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But on the general objective of the bill, Mr. Chairman, I do not think there can 
be any legitimate disagreement. The community facilities problem is one of the 
gravest facing our Nation. No one can dispute the fact that our cities are 
daily falling behind their minimum needs. We must give them the tools to do 
the job and we must help provide the means to step up economic activitiy so that 
unemployment can be banished from our land. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this oportunity to present my views and I 
commend my colleagues for their work on this bill. I know we can be confident 
that the bill which the committee finally reports will be a bill which will really 
come to grips with the problem, and which will enhance the public interest and 
promote our general welfare. 


STATEMENT OF UNITED States SAavincs AND LOAN LEAGUE RE CoMMUNITY 
Facrinities Brrir—H.R. 5944 


The United States Savings and Loan League endorses the objective of H.R. 
5944. We commend Chairman Spence and the members of the committee for 
their continuing interest in constructive legislation which will stimulate home 
construction and encourage the planning and building of better American neigh- 
borhoods. 

Virtually all of the available land within our established cities has been taken 
and as the builders move farther into the suburbs they encounter many problems 
in the acquisition and preparation of housing sites. The tremendous cost of 
sewer, water, and other utilities, is a deterrent to economical home construction. 
If we are to have well designed, healthful new community developments, it is 
imperative that ways and means be developed for financing the construction of 
all of the needed neighborhood improvements. 

The United States League applauds that portion of H.R. 5944 which seeks to 
encourage private financing of these projects and suggests that the interest rate 
on these obligations be such as to keep the cost of improvements down as low as 
possible while making certain that private investors will be attracted to the pro- 
gram. The League further believes that it is appropriate and desirable to ear- 
mark a percentage of the revolving fund for the small towns or rural areas, since 
many, if not most of the larger cities have been able to handle their financing of 
community facilities without Federal assistance. 

For several years the United States League has made two concrete suggestions 
for changes in existing law which the savings and loan business feels would sub- 
stantially assist in the financing of the construction, repair, or improvement of 
community facilities such as water and sewage facilities. The first of these pro- 
posals was to permit Federal savings and loan associations to lend on raw land 
which is to be developed primarily for single family homesites. Such a provision 
is included in the Senate version of the housing bill, and we believe that if it is 
adopted by the Congress it will go a long way toward helping solve the problem 
of financing community facilities. 

The second proposal would permit Federal savings and loan associations to 
lend or invest in securities or obligations of municipalities or other political 
subdivisions. If H.R. 5944 is amended to permit Federal savings and loans to 
invest in these obligations, we think it would be much more beneficial to the 
local communities and would improve the assistance available to communities. 
The bill itself now suggests that banks and other lending institutions should be 
permitted to participate in the financing of these facilities. It would appear, 
then, to be highly appropriate that the bill be amended to permit Federal savings 
and loans to participate in the financing of these community facility programs. 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the National Housing Conference, I should 
like to submit a statement in support of H.R. 5944, a bill introduced by you 
to meet the critical shortage of water and sewer facilities and hospitals which 
exists in so many of our communities today. 
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As you know, the National Housing Conference is a private nonprofit organi- 
ization representing housing officials, labor, religious, welfare, and veterans 
groups and individual citizens concerned with all aspects of improving the 
housing conditions of the American people. 

Your bill would make a vital contribution to better housing conditions. One 
of the most serious bottlenecks restricting housing production is the high and 
rising cost of land, and in many areas, the complete lack of land for low and 
moderate priced homes. 

The roots of this problem go back many years. When our population tempo- 
rarily leveled off in the 1930's, it was generally thought that our period of 
growth had ended and little was done to plan for the expansion of our urban 
eenters. World War II caused a further sharp cut in such investment. Even 
when the birthrate rose sharply after the end of the war, most experts dis- 
missed it as a momentary phenomenon. Because so few people foresaw the 
continued rapid population growth which has since become a fact, the con- 
struction of community facilities fell far short of our needs. 

In 1955, the Department of Commerce estimated that we had, at that time a 
backlog of needed water and sewer works amounting to $10 billion. More- 
over, the Department’s report projected an additional requirement for the 
current decade of $6.2 billion to overcome obsolescence, and another $9.1 billion 
to accommodate population growth. To meet these needs, we should be build- 
ing water and sewer works at the rate of $2.53 billion a year. The actual rate 
has fallen far short of that requirement. In 1958, the Nation spent only $1.4 
billion for the construction of these facilities—about 55 percent of the amount 
needed. 

Our failure to provide adequately for these necessary facilities has cost us 
dearly. As an immediate effect, there has been a tremendous inflation in land 
costs. No other item of housing cost has risen as much or as rapidly as has 
land. Industry reports show that a doubling of cost over the past decade is 
common in a great number of communities. Moreover, the increase in land 
prices has a “leverage” effect on the cost of the whole house. This is because 
builders and lenders feel that the value of a home should bear a relatively fixed 
relationship to the value of the land on which it is to be built. In the case of 
new homes sold under FHA, land equals about 15 percent of the total value. 
Thus, if the market price of a lot doubles from $1,000 to $2,000, the total sales 
price of the home which would be constructed on it will jump far more than 
just the extra $1,000 in land cost. The builder will now place a home costing 
around $13,000 on this land instead of the $7,000 one which he would have 
built at the lower land cost. Since 1950 this has been a major cause of the 
rapid rise in sales prices of new homes built. 

These facts have an important bearing on the so-called flight to the suburbs 
which has occurred on a wide scale in this country. In many cities, this has 
raised questions of the basic financial health of the central city and the bal- 
anced growth of the area. Basically, this trend only reflects the natural 
population expansion which most communities have experienced. However, 
this process of growth has been distorted by the inflated land prices of most 
suburban areas which has meant that only higher income families could afford 
to live there. 

In addition to adding to the cost of new homes, the lack of community facili- 
ties has forced many towns to resort to protective large-lot zoning or arbitrary 
limitations on the number of homes which can be built there. These measures 
discourage the natural spreading out of population in urban areas or restrict 
it to upper income families. This forces high-density usage of the land in the 
central cities, and, in the case of urban renewal efforts, severely limits efforts 
to rehouse the families which must be displaced. 

This, of course, is not just a large-city problem. It is a problem which has 
to be faced by every community which has expanded, or hopes to expand, as 
well as to the many places whose present facilities are obsolete. 

The shortage of community facilities and the resultant inflation of land 
values has limited families of average income in their choice of housing, and 
has distorted the growth patterns of many communities. Moreover, in a great 
number of instances, these shortages are creating hazards to health and are 
restricting economic growth. It is imperative that this problem be given the 
full answer which it demands. 

Your bill H.R. 5944 gets directly to the heart of this problem. In most cases, 
interest is the largest single item of cost in undertaking public works. Today, 
our towns and cities are faced with financial demands which stretch their 
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resources to the limit. Many of them, particularly small communities, could 
not afford even the interest which the money market would require them to pay. 
Yet the health of our people and the health of the cities in which they live 
demand that an answer be found. Every measure which will reduce the cost to 
the community of meeting these needs will make it possible to do that much more 
toward catching up with our requirements. Every year that passes without 
a meaningful attack on this problem is a year in which the backlog grows, and 
at some date we will have to face up to the problem. 

We strongly endorse this measure and urge every Member of Congress to vote 
for its passage. 

Respectfully, 
Francis X. SERVAITES, 
Executive Vice President. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 29, 1959. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SPENCE: The American Medical Association was requested 
to comment on H. R. 5944, the Community Facilities Act, introduced by you. 

As you know, this bill is concerned with the improvement and construction of 
community health facilities, especially water purification and sewage treatment 
and disposal plants, hospitals, and nursing homes. It proposes establishment 
of new Federal lending authority to assist local communities to finance such 
facilities. 

The American Medical Association has taken no official action on this bill 
and therefore this statement is based on past actions and established policy. 
In line with our continuing effort to bring about better health to the Nation, we 
agree that an effort to improve, expand, and establish needed health facilities 
is commendable. 

The American Medical Association recognizes that community programs to 
protect the public health depend to an important degree on the availability of 
pure, uncontaminated water, and on the disposal of human and industrial waste 
products. Although most large cities and towns probably now conduct sanita- 
tion programs embodying these two essential services, there remain a significant 
number that need new or improved plants and facilities. 

Hospitals and nursing homes likewise constitute essential elements in a com- 
munity health program. AMA has demonstrated its continuing interest in both 
types of facility by supporting, since its inception, the Hill-Burton Act, and by 
endorsing that portion of the housing bill that provides for Government-guar- 
anteed mortgage loans for proprietary nursing homes. The financing problems 
of the Nation’s hospitals in terms of construction, renovation, and repair are 
a continuing challenge. AMA strongly supports a rapid expansion of nursing 
homes, both proprietary and nonprofit. 

AMA recognizes the hospitals’ needs for funds to finance plant and equipment 
for the training of many paramedical groups, especially nurses, and the housing 
of interns and residents. 

Traditionally AMA has urged local financing of local programs. AMA is 
aware that some communities refuse to support a level of public expenditures 
sufficient to meet minimum needs. 

When situations have arisen that seemed to demand Federal financial par- 
ticipation, we have supported grant-in-aid programs administered by the Public 
Health Service or Government-guaranteed loans of the FHA type. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M.D. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA, ON 
BEHALF OF THE COMMUNITY FAcI.iries Act oF 1959 (H.R. 5944) 


The act before us is a splendid example of one way in which the Federal 
Government can help, at little cost to itself, the communities and municipalities 
which have felt increasingly the squeeze between the demand for facilities for 
their residents and the means available to satisfy these demands. 
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The bill before us is particularly useful because it specifies a rate of interest 
which will make its use advantageous for a wide variety of communities. As 
of May 1, the 20 bond index of municipal bonds with high credit rating was 
3% percent. Other municipalities with lower credit standing may have to pay 
about 4% percent. The municipal securities market is also affected by the 
issuing of bonds by authorities, whose specific revenues are pledged as col- 
lateral. Their attractiveness to the investor encroaches further on the sale 
of municipal bonds, particularly of smaller communities with poorer ratings. 
While an interest rate of 2% percent makes loans under this bill extremely 
useful to cities such as Philadelphia, it is of truly vital importance to smaller 
communities, which otherwise could not build these facilities at all. Another 
general advantage of these provisions lies in the fact that the lower interest 
rate in many cases make the loans self-sustaining, so that the revenue derived 
from the users’ charge for these facilities (e.g., sewers) may be sufficient to 
pay the interest on the loan. This would make it possible, where this is not 
otherwise the case, to build these facilities without regard to the municipal 
debt limit. 

The construction of such facilities creates employment, particularly for con- 
struction workers. In addition, the very existence of these facilities may gener- 
ate additional employment in metropolitan areas, many of which were hard 
hit by the last recession and have not been able to fully recover their old level 
of employment. Many community facilities are a prerequisite for industrial 
development and it is important that large and small communities alike be 
given the wherewithal to develop their industrial potential, which means em- 
ployment opportunities. This in fact has been fully recognized by a splendid 
bill introduced by your chairman (Representative Brent Spence) in both the 
last and this session of Congress, which is proposing to help economically 
hard-hit areas to become attractive for newly growing and expanding industries. 
This bill contains provisions which gives both loans and grants for those pub- 
lic facilities which will increase the employment potential of the community. 
It was passed by the 85th Congress, but unfortunately the President did not 
think that helping depressed areas and those men who had lost their jobs was 
important enough, and so he vetoed your chairman’s bill. The bill before us 
provides a different approach to the same kind of problem, and will therefore 
supplement in an important way the remedies of the Area Redevelopment Act. 

It is scarcely necessary to give example of the dramatic possibilities this bill 
holds out for hard-pressed communities: A new youth detention center, so that 
juvenile delinquents are not jailed with hardened criminals; a new pumping 
station to provide water for a new development of low-cost housing; a filter 
station to purify the water which new industry has used to cool their products; 
storm flood relief; new parks and playgrounds, health centers, etc. 

In addition, the bill also specifies help to hospitals for the purpose of their 
repair and modernization. This is of particular importance in any community 
for the following specific reasons: (1) The Hill-Burton Act provides for con- 
struction of new hospitals, but not, at this time, for repair or improvement of 
old ones. Furthermore, it is well known that this act gives a low priority to 
urban areas. While it would be important to amend that act so that it would 
provide also for grants for improvement of old hospitals, it is of great importance 
that the bill before us gives the communities a chance to modernize its old 
facilities, even though only on a loan basis. (2) All existing nonprofit volun- 
tary hospitals in any community you can think of have been given to the com- 
munity by private contributions of one kind or another without any cost to the 
public. This gift made it possible for these hospitals to use all their revenues 
for operating expenses. As the latter went up, deficits in the running of hospi- 
tals began to develop—by now a general occurrence all too well known. But 
worse yet, throughout all this time no provision had been made for the deprecia- 
tion and replacement of the hospital structure itself, while it continued to grow 
older and more obsolescent. No community can afford to abandon the existing 
hospitals with the present demand and need for medical care. Therefore, it be- 
comes particularly important to help communities to modernize and improve 
these facilities—an action beyond the financial ability of most hospitals or 
communities. (3) The only alternative would be to borrow money on the general 
market at a high interest rate, which would push these hospitals further into 
the red and would lead to an increasing need for some kind of public subsidy. 

The level of bonded debt of most large communities is high. Prudent cities 
attempt to lower this burden, both for the sake of the taxpayer and for the sake 
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of getting an improved rate on the bond market. Philadelphia is approaching 
the point where they hope to redeem in any year more old bonds than issue new 
ones, and will, I hope, reach it during my administration. It is particularly 
important that Federal loans help cities to get closer to this point of financial 
balance between redeemed and issued bonds. The bill before us does just that. 

In broader terms, the squeeze between the ever-increasing demands on com- 
munity facilities and the cities’ declining share of total governmental resources 
makes this bill of vital importance. Most communities have not yet caught up 
with the delay in construction and maintenance of facilities already badly 
needed. Furthermore, as the country grows and the majority of our increased 
population settles in the metropolitan areas, it becomes ever more necessary for 
the communities to service these increasing numbers properly, which requires 
new facilities and more services. This is particularly true because our standard 
of living keeps improving and with it the expectation of improved services. 
Unless these new facilities and the modernization of old ones, more expensive in 
an inflationary market, can be financed from a source other than the general 
municipal money market and at a better rate of interest, this growth will be 
stunted. It is therefore doubly important to provide the kind of relief specified 
in this bill. The loans going to communities will act as catalysts to enable them 
to start on the big job that lies ahead of them. That is why I wish to con- 
gratulate the bill’s sponsor on its splendid provisions. 

Thank you for letting me express my views on this important matter. I hope 
that your committee will see fit to pass this bill for the benefit of needy com- 
munities, large and small. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN NURSING HOME ASSOCIATION RE HOSPITAL AND 
NURSING HOME CONSTRUCTION LOANS BY GEORGE T. MUSTIN 


I am George T. Mustin, the owner and administrator of a privately owned 
nursing home, past president of the American Nursing Home Association, and 
chairman of the legislative information committee. I represent the American 
Nursing Home Association which is an organization of 48 State associations 
affiliated in this one national organization, representing approximately 5,000 
nursing homes, almost entirely proprietary. To the best of our knowledge, we 
are the only national nursing home association in existence at the present time. 

This association is committed by its philosophy, as set forth in its national 
constitution, as affirmed by the constitutions of its member States, and by its 
actions and service since its formation, to ever strive for improved and im- 
proving care of the chronically ill. Since an important part of such care is the 
physical plant in which there is opportunity to render this service, any effort 
toward better nursing-home housing is entitled to our commendation and sup- 
port, and we therefore endorse H.R. 5944, a bill to provide long-term loans at 
low interest rates to municipalities and other political subdivisions of the States. 
However, it must be borne in mind that the problem of care forms a vast and 
intricate pattern, and the whole should be examined before plunging into any 
program which might tend to thus artificially hamper, perhaps downgrade, 
another segment of the care picture. 

Nursing home ownership is under proprietary, private nonprofit or public 
sponsorship. An association statement before the Senate subcommittee on 
January 23, 1959, pointed out that private nonprofit homes represent 14 percent 
of the total number of available beds; public homes, 15 percent ; and proprietary 
homes, 71 percent. Each of these types of sponsorship has its function to 
fulfill, and no artificially induced imbalance should be permitted to alter the 
situation because of the possible effects on the whole. As a rule, private non- 
profit homes are sponsored by religious or fraternal groups, caring for their 
own, as is their right, and these homes are usually self-sustaining within the 
framework of their groups. They are not a charge upon the public and therefore, 
in our opinion, not within the scope of this discussion. .On the other hand, 
proprietary homes are not so sheltered and must face the usual risks of economic 
ventures. A law which would give undue aid to one segment of our economy 
at the expense of another would face strong opposition from those being dis- 
criminated against. If these segments were ventures in manufacturing, selling, 
servicing, or any one of our myriad ventures, then our laws would prohibit 
such aid. But the proprietary nursing home program, part business and part 
profession, falls in a twilight zone where it can very well be discriminated against 
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by laws, if such laws propose to offer generous loans to one type of sponsorship 
while excluding another type. 

Let us examine the source of payments for individuals in proprietary nursing 
homes. In many States, a very substantial percentage of patients in proprietary 
homes are paid for by city, county, or State governments. It has been estimated 
that 50 percent of all patients in nursing homes in this country fall into this 
eategory. Why has this come about? It must be evident that the proprietary 
nursing home has reached this position of such responsibility simply because 
it offers satisfactory, State-supervised care at less cost to the taxpayer than 
competitive facilities. No other conclusion can be reached. 

It is quite true that some States still rely upon public nursing homes to care 
for their indigent citizens; in some others this system is used in certain areas 
of the particular States. This association has no quarrel with any State, or 
any political subdivision which elects to care for its indigent citizens through 
publicly owned homes. Such care is its responsibility, and it is its decision 
alone whether to operate its own public home, or to use the services of pro- 
prietary homes. We are, of course, referring to the care of indigent citizens, 
As awards of organized society, they are entitled to be cared for at public 
expense. But no other person should be cared for in publicly owned nursing 
homes. Persons able to support themselves, alone, or with assistance from 
others, including pension funds, should not be permitted to reside in public 
nursing homes. To allow this would be for Government to be in competition 
with one of its members, the whole of whom it must rely upon for its existence. 

Therefore, this association urges that this bill carry provisions so that nurs- 
ing homes constructed under these long-term low-interest rate loans would 
not be in competition with proprietary homes, through the medium of excluding 
all except welfare patients from being cared for in these homes. 

In this manner, the balance between the various types of sponsorship will 
not be imperiled, and proprietary nursing homes will continue to make important 
eontributions to the Treasury, through taxpayments, as well as to fulfill their 
ever-growing destiny in the medical field. 


Mr. Spence. This will complete the submission of testimony on 
H.R. 5944 and related matters, and the committee will adjourn to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 11:25 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to be 
reconvened at the call of the Chair.) 


Xx 








